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HIGH ALTITUDES IN CONJUNCTION. 










Most newly elected school board members are 
sincere. They have a very deep sense of public 
duty. They have agreed in their hearts to de- 
vote much time and honest work to the good of 
the schools and the education of the children. 
They are not lacking in energy, tho the energy 
is often misdirected. Plenty of gas in the car- 
buretor is essential in running an automobile, 
but unless one who knows how is driving the 
car, power and speed are more dangerous than 
useful. 

A new board should under- 
stand that by acting hastily, he may do much 
He should know that 
school is a large financial problem. Towns of 


school member 


serious damage. every 
15,000 inhabitants spend in the neighborhood 
of $100,000 every year for school purposes. Far 
more important than that, every school is deal- 
ing with plastic children—with minds, hearts, 
end immortal souls. If a new school building is 
bungled, it can be torn down or remodeled; a 
defective piece of machinery can be replaced, 
but a child is old but 
What he learns’each year can never be changed, 
and will influence his whole after life. A mis- 


never ten years once. 


take in child training is irrevocable. 

By foreing a change in the management any- 
where until he is sure of his ground, the new 
member may do serious damage to the finances 
of the school district, and unmeasurable harm 
to helpless children. In a city where I once 
worked, the manager of a million dollar corpor- 
ation was elected to the school board. At his 
first meeting, the other members, impressed by 
his business prestige, were inclined to defer to 
him. The first time his opinion was asked for, 
even tho it was in an unimportant matter, he 
replied, “Gent'emen, this is too big a subject 
for me to pretend to offer advice. 
night to learn. 
before 


I came to- 
Give me a few months at least, 
expecting much of the 
burden.” 


me to carry 

The most important first duty of a new school 
board member is to learn to keep quiet on school 
matters before the public, until he has had time 
to learn something about the school from first 
hand inspection and from conference with those 
A new member 
An old 
unwise state- 
No school board 


member should ever express an opinion in an 


who are in a position to know. 
should never talk about 
member, the 


ments, seldom talks enough. 


the schools. 


seeing dangers of 


individual case to a complaining parent, pupil, 


or teacher, until he has heard the “other side.” 
It is not only unjust, but dangerous to the 
school system. I know a school board president 


who always makes the following statement to 
the old school board members whenever a 
member takes office: 


new 


“Gentlemen, [ want to thank you at this time, 
for one thing in particular that I have noticed 


curing the past year. None of you has ever 
said more to a parent or pupil who came to you 
with a complaint regariing a teacher than. 





‘When you have taken this matter up with the 
superintendent and failed to get it adjusted, we 


shall certainly look into it carefully.’ That has 
been of great assistance to the teachers and the 
superintendent.” 

The second duty of a new member is to learn 
what he can about his He should get 
acquainted with his schcols. He should visit 
them and talk with the superintendent, prin- 


work 


cipals and teachers. A new member sometimes 
Lesitates to do this, fearing that he is in the 
Instead, he will be gladly received and 


should examine the 


way. 
] 

shown every courtesy. He 
reports, and them with reports of 
former years, and of other cities where similar 
conditions exist. I1f the reports are too tech- 


nical and he cannot understand them, he should 


compare 


never be ashamed t6 confess his ignorance but 
should have them earefu'ly explained to him, 
and insist that they be simplified until anyone 
with average intelligence can understand them. 
There are three other important sources of in- 
formation regarding his duties that he should 
not neglect. He should make a careful study 
of “How to Become a Good School Board Mem- 
ber” and for and read 
good school board paper. Whenever business or 
pleasure takes him to another city, he should 


subscribe regularly a 


spend some time visiting the schools, looking 
over the buildings and taiking with the super- 
intendent, principals, teachers, and school board 
members. He not feel 
doing this, because he is sure to receive a cor- 


need embarrassed in 
dial welcome. 

Due to the indefinite laws on the powers and 
functions of school boards, many unwise prac- 
tices have become common in the United States, 
so that a list of the duties of a school board 
contains about as many “don’ts” as it contains 
injunctions. In general the school 
beard should be a legislative body. It should 
delegate its executive powers to experts who 
are paid for knowing what ought to be done, 
and how to get it done. The board should judge 
results, but not methods. It should leave the 
auestion of methods to the experts. If the ex- 
perts can’t get results, they shou!d be removed 


positive 


and others chosen who can. 

The most important duty of a school board is 
the selection 
Here care must be taken to avoid the mistake 


of a superintendent of schools. 


of thinking that anyone who can get the posi- 
tion can fill it, or that anyone who will accept 
a large salary is worth it. A superintendent 
should be chosen because of his education, ex- 
perience, and personality. Having been chosen 
only after most careful investigation and con- 
sideration, he should be given a contract for a 
term of years, that his policies may have time 
Having been employed for a 
years, he should be given absolute 
the formation of the course of 
study, the selection of textbooks, and the assign- 


to be developed. 
term of 
authority in 


and very large if not com- 
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ment of teachers, 


The New School Board 
Member 


G. E. Brown, Wenatchee, Wash. 


piete authority in the selection and dismissal 
of the teaching force. 
ity, the board should hold him responsible for 


3eing given this author- 
results. The board members should keep them- 
selves informed regarding the superintendent’s 
policies, and should use all their influence to 
help him make them a success, and to keep down 
friction the 
Here is a place where they may be of very great 
assistance. Altho the should 
the final authority in all matters, 
he should consult the board freely before mak- 


between schools and the patrons. 
superintendent 
have these 
ing any changes in the school policies. 

The school board has an important duty in 
The 


manager, or 


the financial management of the schools. 
| ; 
members should select a business 


clerk, who, working under the direction of the 


superintendent of schools (because the whole 
purpose of the school system is educational) 
should have 'arge authority over the finances 
and the strictly business affairs. The board 


should determine how much money the schools 
After listening carefully to the 
recommendations of the superintendent and the 


can spend. 
business manager, the board should decide upon 
the and the budget of 
penses. They should organize and administer 


the other ex- 


salaries 
the finances of the schools in such a way that 
they will get the best school 
ever expenditure they feel that ihe school dis- 
trict can and should make. 

The duty of the superintendent is to advise 
in financial affairs, to decide of edu- 
cational policy and administration, and to get 
The duty of the Board is to advise in 
matters of educational policy and administra- 
tion, to decide the financial questions, and to 
judge the results. Under these general rules, 
any broad minded board and tactful superin- 
tendent will work smoothly with never a thought 


possible for what- 


matters 


results. 


of inharmony or friction. 


A SCHOOL COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. 

The commercial department of the Michigan 
City Public High School has been established 
for some fourteen years. In order to get away 
from the routine manner of conducting the 
work’ of this department every effort has been 
made to bring in materia! which would be live 
and which would hold the interest of the stu- 
dents. A great criticism of the training offered 
by such a department has been that students 
coming from these classes, into actual working 
conditions in offices and other places, must re 
adapt themselves to the practical situation im 
which they find their work. To overcome this 
feature of our difficulties we have, from time t 
time, established lines of work in the commer 
cial department which put the pupils into toueb 
with actual working conditions, as they would 
be found when these pupils come to go out into 
the business wor!d. 

At the opening of school in September, 1915, 
the Board of Fducation offered its co-operation 
in making it possible for the commercial depart 
ment to establish a cost accounting system for 
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“HOW CAN SCHOOL EXPENDITURES BE MINIMIZED 
WITHOUT IMPEDING PROGRESS?” 


The subject of increased expenditures in the 
operation and maintenance of the public schools 
of our country, as well as providing for the 
ever-increasing capital outlay necessary for per- 
manent improvements, is one to which school 
executives and administrators are giving their 
best thought and attention. 

Dr. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Pennsylvania, is quoted as saying 
the rock upon which the public schools will 
ultimately split is “expense.” More and more 
»ach year (each day, we might say), we are re- 
minded of the necessity of giving the most 
careful scrutiny to the various plans submitted 
by school heads and others for the betterment 
of school systems, community interests, and 
other educational activities, and, incidentally, 
for the depletion of the school treasury. 

For many years during the earlier periods in 
the development of our school systems the policy 
pursued by those in control was “how little” 
could be allowed for the support of the schools. 
But with a general awakening and a fuller real- 
ization of the possible advantages resulting 
from well-organized and fully-equipped schools, 
the policy of liberality in their support has be- 


come so firmly entrenched in the minds of the 


American people that the first thought now with 
the appropriating authorities is how much can 
be set aside for the schools. 


The Danger of Extravagance. 

With this prevailing viewpoint, the tendency 
toward extravagance and waste is but a natural 
possibility. Like the averaye individual, in- 
creased income brings proportionately (and 
more often unproportionately) increased needs 

or perhaps increased wants would be a more 
appropriate term. If the money is at hand, we 
can more easily make ourselves believe that we 
need the latest model in automobiles. If our 
bank balance is of a shrinkable nature, we are 
likely to put up a little longer with our 
“flivver.” 

So it is with the average school official or school 
principal. If the money is in sight, requisitions 
are made that otherwise would not have been 
presented. Look where you may, you will find 
steadily growing school expenditures out of all 
proportion to the yearly increase in school rev- 
enue, which of course cannot go on indefinitely 
without inviting disaster and bringing to us 
another appellation of the three R’s—Reckon- 
ing—Rebuke—Ruin. 

This organization is eemposed of school off- 
cials whose chief duties are of a financial char- 
acter—to regulate and control the receipts and 
disbursements of school funds. The various 
boards of school directors look to their fiscal 
officers for a proper accounting of the trust that 
is imposed upon them by the taxpayers. Neces- 
sarily then, these same officials play an import- 
ant part in the conduct of the school system. 
To get the best results, there must be the full- 
est co-operation between the officials charged 
with the educational and physical needs respec- 
tively. 

“Co-operation and Responsibility. 

The Scnoo, Boarp JouRNAL in a recent issue, 
speaking along the line of co-operation between 
the business and educational departments of a 
school system, says: “The secretary should be 
recognized by the superintendent as an expert 
in his field just as the superintendent recognizes 
the judgment of the heads of departments in the 
high schools and the supervisors of special sub- 


litor’s Note—This paper was read before the National 
1tion of School Board Accounting Officers, May 17, 1916. 


Wm. Dick, Philadelphia 


jects. The superintendent should cultivate a 
sympathy for the viewpoint of the secretary and 
should modify his demands to meet the reason- 
able financial and commercial tests which the 
secretary must necessarily apply in all business 
affairs. If this is done and if, further, a spirit 
of consultation and co-operation is developed, 
there need be no cause for friction whatever.” 

Too often is it held by the superintendent or 
pedagogical director that it is his duty to pre- 
pare, submit, and recommend, without regard 
to cost, that which should be done along pro- 
fessional lines in conducting the schools, and 
place the responsibility of approval or rejection 
upon the Board of Education. I am not at all 
in sympathy with such radical views. As I 
have said on a previous occasion, I believe that 
the school board has the right to expect that all 
its officials shall carefully consider, in connec- 
tion with their recommendations, the means at 
hend or in prospect, to carry on the work as 
recommended, and to discriminate accordingly. 

So we ask ourselves, how can school expendi- 
tures be minimized without impeding progress ? 
I recognize, of course, the futility of making 
any suggestions that would be applicable to all 
school districts; but, in a general way, I hope 
to point to some of the danger signals that may 
make us at least stop, look, and listen. 


Building Sites. 

In the first place, let us take up the matter 
of the purchase of school sites. Perhaps in no 
single item of expenditure is there such liber- 
ality displayed as is often evidenced in the 
acquiring of a site for a new school building or 
an addition thereto. Particularly is this true 
where improved property has to be obtained in 
the built-up portions of the city. Any officer 
of a municipality or school district charged with 
the duty of securing property for public im- 
provements will tell you it is a well-known fact 
that, when it comes to purchasing property for 
a public improvement, the owners thereof sel- 
dom show any compunction of conscience in 
their demands for compensation. It is a pop- 
ular belief that it is quite excusable to make 
the public pay mest exorbitantly for property 
needed for such purposes, and so intent are the 
owners, at times, upon depleting the public 
treasury, that all kinds of deceptions are re- 
scrted to in order that extravagant prices may 
obtain. Where there is not the strictest scrutiny 
end care practiced by the school authorities, this 
indirect robbery is often consummated. I have 
in mind several cases where the sworn affidavits 
of owners as to their own valuations were so 
much in excess of what they had but recently 
sworn to, before the tax board, in an endeavor 
to have the assessment lowered, that it would 
seem perjury was not considered a crime in 
establishing claims against the public treasury. 
Another element of waste in the acquiring of 
school sites is the method too often in vogue, of 
waiting until the particular locality is improved 
with newly-built residences before steps are 
taken to procure the necessary school site. If 
those charged with the duty of providing addi- 
tional school buildings were to watch carefully 
the building development of a town or city, and 
purchase or acquire school sites three or four 
years in advance of the growth of a neighbor- 
hood, such sites could be obtained at a saving of 
from fifty to one hundred per cent. The inter- 
est on the money invested in the site, while it 
was lying idle, would be small in comparison 
with the saving effected. 
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The continued growing cost of schoolhouse 
construction is an item of expenditure that 
needs to be carefully watched. Modern fire- 
proof, sanitary schoolhouses are absolutely nec- 
essary for the housing of our children, and even 
where the law does not require such provision, 
I would not deprive our boys and girls of the 
slightest comfort or omit anything that is 
needed for their safety. But watchfulness and 
close scrutiny of plans and specifications are 
needed to prevent expenditures for unnecessary 
items that often add to the building nothing but 
expense, both in construction and maintenance. 

Bonds and Taxes. 

The selling of bonds in advance of the time 
needed to meet obligations is a leak in expendi- 
tures easily calculated, and shou!d be effectually 
stopped. Borrowing money at four or four and 
one-half per cent and having it lie idle in bank 
at two or two and one-half per cent is not prac- 
tised in the business world, and it should not be 
employed in municipalities or school districts. 
It may be said that the money must be obtained 
and appropriated before contracts are entered 
into, even tho the actual disbursement of the 
funds, or a large portion of it, does not take 
place until the school building is completed. 
Pennsylvania has solved this problem by giving 
the school board contractual power to the ex- 
tent of the loan as soon as it is authorized, with- 
out waiting for the actual selling of the bonds. 

Long or short term bonds, serial or otherwise, 
with attendant sinking funds, constitute a prob- 
lem of school expenditures and involve oppor- 
tunities for savings, upon which I shall noi 
touch here, inasmuch as this subject has already 
been discussed in another paper. 

Promptness in following up delinquent schoo] 
taxes often prevents a loss in revenue. In Phil- 
adelphia, we have found that the employment of 
delinquent tax notice service has been the means 
of enriching our treasury. It has also kept 
alive as revenue producers certain properties 
that might otherwise have remained delinquent 
until such times as delayed sheriffs’ sales and 
other litigation, with attendant costs, would 
have prevented a realization in price sufficient 
to discharge the obligations due the school board. 

Waste in Printing and Clerical Work. 

One very wide avenue of waste is the item of 
printing the various forms used for school re- 
ports, records of attendance, ete., much of which, 
by reason of special ruling, is expensive. Our 
experience has taught us that, owing to frequent 
changes in printed forms, we often find our- 
selves with a large amount of discarded printed 
matter than can be used for scrap purposes only. 
Without the most careful scrutiny of requisi- 
tions of this character, this element of cost can 
be made to show a very large leak. 

The duplication of clerical work in the sev- 
eral departments of a school system is often 
productive of waste that can be eliminated by 
careful pruning, with benefit to the school treas- 
ury. This is more particularly true in these 
days when we are indexed from the cradle to the 
grave. 

Saving in Textbooks. 

One phase of this subject is the cost of text- 
books and other educations! supplies used in the 
various activities of a school district. You 
might be interested in hearing some of my per- 
scnal experiences during the past year in deal- 
ing with requisitions of this character. 

Finding the expenditures for textbooks and 
other schoolroom supplies increasing to an un- 
due extent and the cost of new classes, such as 
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elementary manual training, increasing beyond 
measure, it was deemed necessary to scrutinize 
the requisitions more closely with the idea of 
exercising some restraint that would prevent 
unnecessary demands on the school treasury. 

To establish the desirability and necessity for 
a businesslike supervision of requisitions and 
requests for supplies, where the source of the 
request is pedagogical, we introduced a new 
system of supervising requisitions for books and 
supplies. The first step along this line was the 
inventorying of all books in a usable condition 
in the various schools. This inventory was 
really a cumulative record of the books pur- 
chased and dispensed with during the year, and 
informed both the principal of the school and 
the accounting officers of the district of the con- 
dition of the school in relation to textbooks. 
Provision was made also for a current report 
of the number of books dispensed with because 
they were worn out, obsolete, or insanitary. 

Coincident with the adoption of the above 
forms, a requisition form, which gave informa- 
tion as to the quantity on hand, the reason for 
the order and the quantity required, was also 
adopted and placed in operation. Prior to last 
year, it was the practice in Philadelphia to fur- 
nish the schools with books and other educa- 
tional supplies on what might be termed the 
allotment system. 
school and prevent it from obtaining a large 
quantity of books and supplies at the expense 


To supply the individual 


of another school, a portion of the appropriation, 
based on the number of pupils belonging, was 
allotted to each school. 

The direct result of this method of purchas- 
ing books and supplies was to have a practice 
grow up in the respective schools of ordering 
to the full amount of the allotment, regardless 
of actual needs. The only excuse for this prac- 
tice was its universal acceptance in the various 
city departments and bureaus. 

Economy Without Loss of Efficiency. 

Under the operation of the inventory this con- 
dition was glaringly apparent and immediate 
steps were taken to prevent, so far as possible, 
the purchase of books which would increase only 
the numbers on the shelves, until some disposi- 
tion could be made of the great number of ob- 
solete books. 

Since the principle “Order only what you 
need for the term in which you are working” 
was promulgated, there has been a decrease—not 
a saving—in expenditures of something over 
$70,000, because under the lack of system and 
supervision previous to 1915 the schools were 
stocking up for the next six to twelve or more 
months. This restraint has been exercised—the 
schools have been given smaller, but adequate 
quantities of books and supplies, and informa- 
tion for the proper exercise of executive control 
has been received, without impairing the effi- 
ciency of the teacher or impeding the progress 
of the work in the school. 

Thru experience gained during this one year, 
it was decided to consolidate all forms involved 
in the requisitioning for supplies into the form 
of a requisition book with all authorized books 
and articles printed therein. 

This form has been in operation since Sep- 
tember, 1915, and has thus far given very satis- 
It lessons the clerical work on 
the part of the principal of the school; it gives 


factory results. 


current information to the approving officers in 
one report, which previously was contained in 
three; it is a perpetual inventory of books and 
supplies; and is the basis for computing the 
eost of the following 
schools: 

A. Regular Classes. 

B. Kindergarten. 

C. Vocational Education: 

1. Hand Work ist, 2d and 3d Grades. 


activities in the various 
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2. Hand Work 4th, 5th and 6th Grades. 
Shopwork. 
4. Domestic Science. 
D. Special Classes. 
FE. Continuation Classes. 


ad 


The open list for textbooks without proper 
supervision, both professional and lay, tends to 
indiscriminate buying and waste. This has been 
shown in the introducticn by a teacher of a 
newly-adopted book or series of books to change 
the texts in use in the school before such books 
are worn out. The consequence is that these 
books, usually in good, usable condition, the text 
of which is still in accord with the prescribed 
course of study, are discarded to the shelves and 
the school soon becomes overstocked. 

In a recent effort to dispose of this surplus of 
obsolete books, it was found that, in some sub- 
jects, many schools had more books on the 
shelves than pupils in the school. 


Discarding School Books. 

It has been found advisable to make the dis- 
earding of books subject to strict inspection, 
that the principal, in a zealous effort to keep 
strictly up-to-date in the matter of text, be not 
led to diseard good, usable books in hand for 
some newer book just placed on the authorized 
list. It may be argued that this is interfering 
with educational progress, in that it prevents the 
adoption of new ideas and texts by the teacher 
and does not permit of the teacher’s obtaining 
the best results from the pupils. Before such 
restraint was placed on the principal, a com- 
mittee of teachers and principals was requested 
thru the Superintendent of Schools to inves- 
tigate and report on the number of books in 
each subject, regardless of text, necessary for 
euch grade. 

The result of their investigation and study of 
the question was a comprehensive list of books 
required per school, which left the pedagogical 
This list 
considers all books in the school, unless obsolete 


initiative to the principal and teacher. 


by reason of changes in the course.of study or 
the date of publication, in good condition, usable 
and to come within the prescribed list. 

After such time as the books (obsolete and 
otherwise useless) may be worked out of the 
school, all book orders will be essentially replace- 
This 
restraint is not intended, and will not be per- 
mitted, to go so far as to say that a teacher 


ments to keep the stock up to standard. 


may not change texts, but no change of text will 
be approved until such time as the books of the 
text in use in the school are worn out, and thus 
practically worked out of the school. . 

To obtain this result, all books which are to 
be dropped from the authorized list, on the rec- 
ommendation of the Superintendent of Schools, 
are to be made available for requisition by the 
Such books 
so designated can be ordered in such quantities 


principal for a period of one year. 


only as may be necessary to fill out sets and a 
requisition for a larger quantity will not be 
honored. 

A feature of school expenditures, brought 
about probably by the desire of the school prin- 
cipal to be up-to-date, causes one to wonder to 
what extent school funds set apart for equip- 
ment may be used in meeting auxiliary expenses. 
Electric stoves, linen towels, baby outfits, stop 
watches, vaulting poles, baseball bats, gloves, 
masks and other athletic equipment may all be 
considered necessary in various school activities. 
But one with an old-fashioned turn of mind 
may be excused for asking, How far we shall 
thus go in the use of funds, collected from the 
taxpayer for the support of schools, before reach- 
ing the limit ?—or, Is there to be no limit? 

Planning to Reduce Waste. 
I am mindful of the fact that, altho I have 


called attention to several opportunities for 





waste and extravagance, 1 have not suggested 
any definite plan of action to prevent them. 
Indeed, I am sure there could be no scheme sub- 
mitted that would be as effective as we would 
like to have it. 

What then should be the general plan adopted 


to minimize expenditures without impeding 
progress? What better can be suggested than 
to have uppermost in our minds that there are 
just one hundred cents in a dollar and no more? 

Let us then, prior to fixing our tax levy and 
estimating our revenue, ascertain from the sev- 
eral departments just what is contemplated in 
the way of new activities, etc., and appropriate 
accordingly. Hold to the program upon which 
the revenue was based, postponing until the fol- 
lowing year any extensions involving expendi- 
ture of funds not at hand. As Earle Clark, in 
his “Financing the Public Schools,” says: 

“Students of school administration have never 
agreed, nor in view of the complexity of the 
question would it be easy for them to agree as to 
how much a city should spend for schools for 
each person in the population, per $1,000 of 
wealth, per child of school age, or per child 
attending school. 

“In the absence of such a definite standard a 
city’s expenditure for school purposes may best 
be measured and evaluated by comparing it with 
the expenditures of other cities. This does not 
mean that the expenditure of any city, or the 
average expenditure of a group of cities, repre- 
sents the ideal. It means rather that, as cities 
are working toward a common end, in the face 
of common difficulties and obstacles, the average 
achievement of a group represents the prevalent 
attainable ideal for American cities. The pre- 
vailing practice is not the goal toward which 
educators are working, but a compromise be- 
tween what is thought to be desirable and what 
is found to be possible. It serves as a convenient 
scale by which to measure achievement.” 

Utilizing the School Plant Fully. 

A possible source of waste can be avoided in 
some of our overcrowded schools where the part- 
time evil necessarily exists, by a fuller, utiliza- 
tion of the school plant and teaching corps. 

With the introduction of vocational training 
has come the establishment or enlargement of 
the shop work. Schedules have been arranged 
assigning a class for hourly periods to the sev- 
eral departments—boys to the shops for manual 
training and girls to the sewing and cooking 
By this arrangement at least one class- 
room is vacant each of the five hours of the day, 


classes. 


with the grade teacher minus a class to instruct. 

In schools of this character, with pupils re- 
ceiving only part-time instruction, there is pre- 
sented an anomalous condition difficult to ex- 
plain satisfactorily. In large schools composed 
of parallel grades where there is departmental 
teaching, no reason other than mismanagement 
can justify such-waste of time, equipment and 
money. Even in schools where departmental 
instruction is not employed and where there are 
no parallel grades, it has been shown that the 
vacant classroom in question, with the teacher 
whose class is taking the vocational instruction, 
can be utilized to the fullest extent by a judi- 
cicus rearrangement of the school roster and 
organization. 

This will result not only in a reduction in 
the number of part-time pupils, but will save 
the full salary of one teacher. In fact, I am 
reliably informed that by a reorganization of a 
number of the smaller unit schools in a given 
locality, whereby the seventh and eighth grades 
(always less congested), could be brought to- 
gether in one building, a further saving of time, 
money and equipment could be effected. 

High School Costs. 

Another important factor that largely influ- 
ences the expenditures of school boards, more 
particularly in the larger cities, is high school 
organization. This subject being one involving 
pedagogical control and direction, I would hesi- 
tute to speak upon, were it not for the fact that 


(Continued on Page 92) 
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How Shall We Handle 
Our Purchases This 


Year? 


Melvin Rice 








School boards thruout the country are in the 
midst of the preparation of lists of Annual Sup- 
plies for the coming school year. Following, 
and coincident with the preparation of these 
lists, the real work of business administration 
will begin. We ought, this year, to exercise 
great care in selecting the supplies for the 
schools. Nothing should be used next year sim- 
ply because it was used last year, or the year 
before. There may be “something new under 
the sun,” worth considering, and if we will put 
on our “spees,” it is possible that we shall find 
scmething, in some little nook or corner in the 
school program that ought to be “junked,” or 
sent to the allies, even tho it may have been 
used from the time “whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary.” 


bd 


Aye, while here, let us pause to remark that 
one of the greatest regrets in the school business 
is that school affairs are not amenable to the 
laws of business, or subject to the tests of real 
economy and efficiency that men are willing to 
apply to their private affairs. Institutionally the 
schoolman is a paradox. He is a builder of 
nations, yet he could not enlist with Don Quix- 
cte in a fight against a first-class shuttle-cock. 
The explanation of this lies in the fact that we 
have come to realize that it is impossible to 
maintain a perfect standard of inertia without 
the support of self-serving sentiment, and the 
adherence to antiquated methods. If school 
administration were a matter of advancement 
ond the attainment of high standards in all its 
phases, nothing could prevent the adoption of 
scientific methods, and the displacement of all 
that which does not contribute to real educa- 
tional progress. 

The matter of buying school supplies is not 
the least important phase of administration; 
nor can we agree that it is the most important; 
but it should receive important consideration, 
and not be left to chance as are many other vital 
school matters that constantly escape our notice. 

The first step to be taken in the purchase of 
supplies is to find out what is needed. The 
records of the storeroom must first be consulted 
to ascertain what has been sent to, or consumed 
by the various schools during the preceding 
period. In this way accurate estimates can be 
made up as a guide to purchasing, and for the 
convenience of prospective bidders. If the board 
of education does not know how many brooms, 
cases of crayon, gallons of disinfectant, or bun- 
dies of construction paper it has used, or will 
need for the year, it is not reasonable to expect 
that merchants will know enough about it to 
enable them to quote the lowest and best prices. 
Merchants will be obliged to protect themselves. 

It often happens that where exact amounts of 
supplies required are not stated, prices will be 
submitted based on relatively large amounts, 
and the orders when received by the merchant 
Will be found to be for fractional parts of the 
quantities bid on; this results in a loss to the 
merchant, and it is one of the reasons why he 
does not seem to be more enthusiastic about try- 
ing to get the school business. He can not get 


enough definite information from the school 
board to permit him to bid intelligently. That 
is one phase of school administration. 

Following the matter of making up the lists 
comes the matter of securing bids. As a means 
of facilitating this process, it has been found 
advantageous, even in small school systems, to 
arrange the supply lists on printed sheets, in- 
corporating therein all the conditions to which 
bidders must agree before contracts may be 
awarded to them. By this method the different 
classes of supplies are segregated on lists, called 
“Bid Sheets,” and are printed in sections accord- 
ing to convenience. For instance the General 
Education Supplies may be included in a list 
designated “Schedule A,” and the General Oper- 
ating Supplies, on “Schedule B.” 

What the “Bid Sheet” Looks Like. 

The following items taken at random from 
the bid sheet used in a system buying about 
$15,000 worth of supplies a year, will afford a 
concrete example of the manner in which the 
specifications are prepared. The schedule, if a 
great number of items are included, will be 
printed on a series of sheets, each being num- 
bered. It will be understood that a complete 
“Bid Sheet” consists of a “proposal,” a list of 
the items definitely described as to amounts, 
quality, ete., together with a form of contract 
and bond. On the final sheet, the bidder signs 
for the entire document, which, without more, 
becomes a binding contract as soon as the board 
passes its resolution of acceptance. 

In some states purchases over certain specified 
amounts must be made under competitive bid- 
ding after advertisements have been placed in 
local newspapers. Whether or not this provision 
is mandatory, it is good policy to advertise for 
bids in the open market. Should the advertis- 
ing be limited to local newspapers, it will also 
be found profitable to insert the same advertise- 
ments in good school board papers, or trade 
papers that reach the school trade. 

Advertisements, however, calling for bids 
under the different schedules should be set far 
enough apart as to dates for the awarding of 
contracts so that one schedule can be com- 
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pletely disposed of before taking up another. 
Such a method is better than making all pur- 
chases under a single schedule, or at a single 
board meeting, particularly in cases where office 
or warehouse space is limited for the handling 
of large quantities of supplies at one time, or 
where the roster of employes available for such 
work is small. In the smaller cities and school 
districts there would, of course, be no advantage 
in separating the lists, as they could as well be 
handled at a single operation. 


When the board has opened the bids and found 
them to conform with the stipulated conditions 
in the bid sheet, and regular in all other re- 
spects, it instructs the secretary to make a list 
of bidders with their addresses, noting thereon 
the amount and character of the deposits filed 
with the bids, and such other information as 
may be desired. 

By resolution, or order of the president of the 
board, the committee on supplies is authorized 
to examine into the samples and prices sub- 
mitted and instructed to make a report of its 
findings together with its recommendations to 
the board at some future meeting. 

The secretary, supply commissioner, or busi- 
ness manager tabulates the bids, “blinds” the 
samples, and turns them over to the committee. 
The committee is then ready to act without 
reservation, for it does not know whose samples 
or prices it is considering. The tags which it 
finds attached to the samples simply tell it 
whether or not the board can afford to buy the 
articles under examination, bid for bid. 

The committee is at liberty to call for its 
assistance the various supervisors, engineers and 
heads of departments, in order that the right 
kinds of supplies may be selected for purchase. 
Nothing should be recommended for purchase 
that will not stand up to the tests and require- 
ments of the work in which it is to be used; 
quality and price, of course, are the determin- 
ing factors in the adoption of supplies. 

The Orders, 


When the committee is thru with its labors, 
the board then passes on the purchases. At this 


BID SHEET—SCHEDULE “B”. 
1915-1916. 
Specifications of Hardware, Brushes. Soaps and Cleansers, Toilet Paper and Miscellaneous Janitors’ Supplies. 
NOTICE:—The following items listed hereunder are to be delivered to the Store Room of the Board of 


Education, unless otherwise specified. 


IT IS AGREED THAT ALL DELIVERIES ARE TO BE MADE PRIOR TO SEPTEMBER 1, 





Bid Separately on Units Composing Each Item Number. 


Item No. 
39. AXES (Board’s Sample)— 


1 doz. handled Axes, Plumb’s first quality......... 


43. BROOMS (Submit Sample)— 


25 doz. Undyed Illinois corn brooms, 5-tie, 34 lbs. to doz., 38-in. handles in clear 


44. BUCKETS (Board's Sample)— 


Unit Price 


PPYTTTITTITITITITI LITT OP GOB, svecdes 


sav'en per doz 


10 doz. Extra heavy galvanized. 14-qt. Republic Metal Ware Co., No. 2850............ per doz 


45. CHEESE CLOTH (Submit Sample)— 


2,500 yards best cotton thread, 36-in. wide, weight not less than 12 lbs. to 100 yards..per yd 


55. FEATHER DUSTERS (Submit Sample)— 


20 doz. 18-in.. Turkey Tail Feather Dusters, each guaranteed to contain 125 feathers, with 


cuff and detachable handle...............-+.seee. 


56. FLOOR BRUSHES (Submit Sample)— 


66000066860 6068 580060006000 bt See e68 OOP GER. cc ctescarics 


30 doz. gray Russia bristle, with inner portion of 1-6 mixed fibre and bristle, hardwood 
maple block, 3-in. wide, 14-in. long; 2 handle-holes, center bristles 4-in. clear of block, 


6-row end, 27-row side, pitch set, with stock handles free from knots... 


87. WASTE BASKETS (Submit Sample)— 


ob dseee per doz. 


5 doz. Waste Paper Baskets, tin bottoms, doubie wire, heavy weight, 17 to 20 gauge wire 


body; 15-in, top, 10-in. bottom, 12-in. height, 12-gauge wire rims............ ...per doz. 


Subject to the conditions referred to on page one of this Bid Sheet attached hereto on Schedule “B” of 
the annual supplies of the Board of Education, a a 
0. S. 
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time the deposits of unsuccessful bidders may 
be returned. 

A resolution goes on the minutes something 
like this: 

“Bids on the Board’s annual supplies under 
Schedule “A,” having been opened in regular 
meeting on the .... day of ..........., which 
were referred to the Supply Committee, and the 


Committee having made its report, together 
with its recommendations on the supplies 


selected by it to be purchased under said sche- 
dule, it was duly moved, seconded and carried 
that the Committee’s recommendations be con- 
curred in, and that contracts be awarded for the 
designated supplies in accordance with the terms 
econtained in said schedule.” 

When the board awards the contracts a formal 
order is issued to the successful bidders. It 
may be by letter, or on the regular order form. 
A triplicate order book is one of the necessary 
things in an up-to-date purchase system. There 
should be an original copy for the merchant, a 
for the storeroom, or 
department to which the goods are to be deliv- 
ered, and the triplicate copy should remain un- 
perforated in the book as an office record. Each 
form should be printed on different colored 
paper. 

Such a system goes a long way toward the 
elimination of errors, and facilitates the work 
of auditing current accounts. 


Hobbies: 


Children in play get astride 


duplicate copy school, 


of broomsticks 
and imagine they are riding a horse. Play 
horses are not always laid aside when maturity 
comes for we see various people riding hobbies 
thru life, vainly imagining that they are get- 
ting somewhere by so doing. 

If I could draw I would like to make a ear- 
toon of the superintendents and school board 
members astride some of their phantom horses. 
They prance and they dance and they paw the 
air, but their riders get no farther in the edu- 
cational world, than the children on the broom- 
sticks, QOhildren soon tire of their play horses, 
but it is almost impossible to unseat a superin- 
tendent or a school board from a pet hobby. 

The first one I think of is the Examination 
hobby. In the beginning this was a device to 
keep out the unworthy and incompetent, who 
might be elected because of polities or religion 
or relationship with an influential citizen. In- 
competence in the schoolroom is not altogether 
a matter of ignorance, so the examination may 
not eliminate the coarse and slangy, the crude 
in manners, the slatternly and care!ess in dress, 
and the impatient and unsympathetic to chil- 
dren. There is many an incompetent teacher 
who can write an excellent examination paper, 
for the excellence of a teacher is never governed 
entirely by the storage capacity of her brain. 
Ignorant teachers are of course intolerable but 
the school board which rides the Examination 
hobby will surely fill its schoolrooms with some 
undesirables. 

It de- 
normal diplomas and 


The second hobby is named Credits. 


mands college degrees, 


post graduate study. In this system all salary 
adjustments are made upon the cramming a 
teacher can do out of school hours. Sometimes 
the studies pursued may be absolutely unrelated 
to the work the teacher does; but if the record- 


ing angel of some college or university has a 


mark down on the books it is a Credit and ob- 
tains an increase in salary. 

The following case is so absurd that one won- 
ders if the officials were really sane: 


A fourth 


School Soard Jounal 




















































































































Board of Education, City Schools | ORIGINAL 
™ | DEPARTMENT OF SUPPLIES 
ti) lo ew ee ee ee ee 
| Order No. 2993 
Gentlemen: Please deliver at once the goods listed below. Mark shipment || Date IN — 
|| NOTE-All Invoices must bear our Order 
“Board of Education, for | Number and be filed in the Secretary’s Office, 
| and a copy sent 
pniianaeinnigs — — | to the department receiving the goods, 
_—————— = = —— — ——————=—=—_—_—_—_— —$<—<$<$<$<$<————————————————_——___- = 
| QUANTITY ARTICLES PRICE TOTAL 
co ee ss See | 
SS) ee nee weer eS a 
oo a Oe -_ 
MO Sa Oe octal 
5 | ete _ 
6 $$$ —————_—_ ——_ _— —_—— — 
a AES : 
= a Vee ee eee — _ 
ce a a ~ a 
10 2 ee a 
11 | 
I certify that the above supplies are needed in the departments specified. 
Goods Received ——_$___—__19§ —_— 
Quantity and Count O. K.—_____——__ Principal. 
Quality O. K.—— . 
es ee (For Auditor) BOARD OF EDUCATION 
Approved for Payment— ___________[ For Auditor] By 
Dcncnininnden Secretary. 














Form Used in Issuing Orders. 


The original is printed on white paper; the duplicate on buff; 


the triplicate on primrose 


William R. Lyman 


grade teacher had been recommended by every 
supervising officer for an increase in her salary 
because her work was of a very high standard. 
She was already receiving the maximum for her 
Credits and the recommendation wag ignored. 
During the summer she remembered that she 
had had a couple of extra credits on graduating 
from high school. She consulted the books and 
found a year of bookkeeping and a term of 
Greek. These valuable additions to her daily 
work in an elementary grade brought her an in- 
crease in salary which had been denied her for 
real efficiency. 

Now Greek and bookkeeping, to my mind have 
as much to do with the qualifications of a fourth 
grade teacher as the ability to play a flute has 
to do with a railroad engineer. 

Again in the same system another teacher took 
a leave of absence for study of advanced peda- 
gogy in a leading university. She worked hard 
and gained much in subjects pertinent to her 
work but was taken ill at the end of the term 
and was unable to be present at final examina- 
tions so her marks were never recorded. The 
school officials in this case refused to grant her 
the additional salary which her year of study 
and expense deserved tho they were very glad 
to profit by her new ideas and added efficiency. 
Wouid any right mind 
quibble over such trifles in adjusting the salary 


businessman in his 


of his employes ? 

I would be the last to advocate laxness in 
educational requirements of teachers but I know 
that all the degrees and diplomas of all the col- 
leges in the country do not always make a first- 
class teacher. Are you paying for service or 
riding the hobby of Credit? 

But racing neck and neck along the road 
there comes another phantom horse named Ex- 
perience. 

It is true that some teachers gain in the 
quality of their work, their tact in handling 
classes and other points of excellence from year 
to year, but there are others who might teach 


~~ 





Examinations—Credits— Experience 


from now till doomsday and still be scatter- 
brained, careless and inefficient. Every school 
system is clogged with just such as the latter 
and no one dares to suggest that they seek an- 
other means of support for “They have had 
years of Experience.” 

One case comes to my mind at this moment 
where a young teacher just out of college has 
taken a class which had been badly mismanaged 
for two years by an experienced maximum sal- 
aried teacher. The younger teacher has brought 
order out of chaos, and has done far better work 
even in her first year than the older teacher ever 
will do. The experienced teacher is transferred 
from building to building as each principal 
despairs of making her over. But she still draws 
the maximum salary, while the really efficient 
young woman must work for a period of three 
to six years to gain her maximum. 

Another case, along the same line is that of a 
supervisor of a special subject who succeeded 
an elderly person, partially deaf and well be 
hind the times in her subject, but who was 
The school board 
and superintendent were exacting in require 
ments and secured an experienced teacher with 
the best possible training. Taking advantage 
of an attractive location and other circumstances 


drawing a maximum salary. 


and by promise of rapid udvancement, they in 
duced the applicant to accept a salary nearly 
thirty per cent lower than they had been paying. 
They have been more than satisfied with the 
new supervisor’s work, and there is a rapid im- 
provement in the subject under her manage 
ment. At the end of three years the new teacher 
is nearly one thousand dollars out of pocket, 
and it will take her six years to work up to the 
Is it fair! 

Would any businessman pay a good price for 
inferior service and cut his price for a better 


salary of the inefficient predecessor. 


man, simply because the new man had not been 
on the payroll for a given number of years! 
Another queer point about this Experience 
hobby is that no superintendent or school board 
will trust another man’s horse. It must be born 
(Concluded on Page 93) 
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serial Loans Versus Long Term Loans 


Lorin C. Powers, Chief Clerk and Statistician, Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The fact that the demands for increased ex- 
penditures are, in the present-day school district, 
growing at a rate far in excess of the increase 
in the revenues available to meet the same, of 
necessity is causing an ever intensified study 
of measures conducive to greater etticiency. In 
many states, as in Pennsylvania, the limits of 
the possible revenues are very definitely set, so 
that methods productive of greater economy in 
all lines must be adopted. 

The casual citizen when informed that the 
School District of Philadelphia has 26,543 chil- 
dren on part time out of a total average num- 
ber belonging, 209,171, is inclined to answer in 
the eare-free way of the thoughtless that the 
School District has a very large borrowing 
capacity and why should not bonds be issued 
in sufficient amount to put up buildings enough 
to care for all children in a proper way. It is 
said that this is a day of doing big things in a 
big way. The citizen may point to the fact 
that the city is going about things in the right 
way and has voted to issue a loan for $115,000,- 
(00, to care for its needs. 

lt is not the purpose of this paper to suggest 
means of solving the so-called “part-time evil” 
but rather to draw attention to the constantly 
growing part of the revenues which are required 
for “debt service,” or for interest on and the 
ultimate liquidations of borrowed money, and 
to discuss the most efficient method of handling 
the same. 

In 1912, when the present School District of 
Philade'phia came into existence, the amount 
required for debt service was $559,420.00 out of 
a total of $6,798,106.44 disbursed for current 
expenses or 8.2 per cent. For 1915 it was $1, 
093,599.65 of a total of $9,383,078.36 or 11.6 
per cent. This growth within a period of only 
three years is fairly illustrative of most school 
or municipal corporations of the present day. 

Methods of Paying Bonded Indebtedness. 

To the average person it seems an easy method 
of meeting present needs by borrowing money 
and repaying the same thirty to fifity years from 
now. But the piper always must be paid and 
the problem of borrowed money resolves itself 
into a discussion as to (1) how most equitably 
to distribute the burden caused by the debt and 
(2) how most economically to repay the loan. 

When in 1716, Sir Robert Walpole, then prime 
minister of Eng!and and first lord of the treas- 
ury and chancellor of the exchequer, established 
the first sinking-fund, the general impression 
was that a sont of Aladdin’s lamp had been dis- 
covered which would pay a debt in a magic 
fashion without much money. While it is true 
that a sinking fund, which is a fund formed 
for a gradual “sinking,” wiping out, or reduc- 
tion of debt, by various devices for the accumu- 
lation of money, is one of the most advantage- 
ous methods for repayment of debt, it is not 
the only advantageous and economical method 
of handling the matter. 

Outside of the simple expedient of paying the 
debt when it falls due, which causes no burden 
on account of principal during any of the years 
of the life of the loan, except the last year when 
the whole burden must be borne in a_back- 
breaking load, there are three recognized meth- 
ods, each of which is capable of variations, as 
follows: 

1. The payment of equal annual instalments 

of principal. 

2. The payment of equal annual instalments 

principal and interest combined. 
E-litor's Note—This paper was read before the National 


rr stion of School Board Accounting Officers, May 17, 
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3. The setting aside in every year as a sink- 
ing fund and accumulating in the way of 
compound interest such a sum as will, with 
accumulations in the way of compound in- 
terest, be sufficient to pay off the money so 
borrowed within the proper period. 

The three methods just stated are more com- 

monly referred to as: 

1. The instalment method. 

2. The annuity method. 

3. The sinking fund method. 


The Methods in Detail. 

Any discussion of these three methods and 
their comparative merits they must consider 
them from the standpoint of (1) the cost of re- 
paying the loan, and (2) the charge upon the 
revenue accounts of the successive years of the 
repayment period. 

The instalment and annuity methods both pro- 
vide for the actual repayment to the lender each 
year of a definite proportion of the loan, or of 
the loan and interest combined. The sinking 
fund method, on the other hand, is based upon 
the provision annually of an instalment of such 
an amount as will, if set aside, invested and 
accumulated for the prescribed period, provide 
for the repayment of the loan in one sum at the 
end of the period. 

The Instalment Method is one in which the 
lean is repaid to the lender by equal annual in- 
stalments of principal only, and interest is paid 
to him upon the balance of the loan unpaid. 
This method is commonly used in commercial 
end financial undertakings and is known as the 
deferred payment system. The _ instalment 
method is exceedingly simple in operation inas- 
much as it is only an arithmetical calculation, 
and does not in any way involve the question of 
compound interest. 

Except for temporary loans which are repaid 
within a few months to a few years and which 
are not considered in this paper, the repayment 
period of school district or municipal loans is 
usually thirty years or longer, but in order to 
simplify the presentation of the problem and to 
enable a comparison with the annuity and sink- 
ing fund methods, the following showing indi- 
cates the cost of repaying a ten year, one thou- 
sand dollar loan, bearing interest at four per 
cent by the instalment method. 

Example I—The Instalment Method. 

Showing the cost of a $1,000 loan for ten 
years with interest at 4 per cent, with equal 
annual payments of principal only. 


Repayment Interest 

Year Principal at 4% Total 
1 $100 $40 $140 

9 100 36 126 

3 100 32 132 

4 100 28 128 

5 100 24 124 

6 100 20 120 

7 100 16 116 

s 100 12 112 

9 100 8 108 
10 100 4 104 
Total .....$1,000 $220 $1,220 


The Annuity Method is one under which there 
is, as in the case of the instalment method, an 
actual repayment each year to the lender, the 
whole of which is charged to the revenue of 
each year. In this case, however, the lender 
receives an equal amount each year, composed 
of principal and interest combined. To the ex- 
tent that it involves an equal annual charge 
upon the revenue account of the school district 
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during the whole of the repayment period, it is 
an improvement upon the instalment method, 
but it does not have any advantage to the lender. 
The following is a showing of this plan: 
Example II—The Annuity Method. 

Showing the cost of a $1,000 loan for ten 
years, with imterest at 4 per cent, with equal 
annual payments of principal and interest com- 
bined. 


Repayment Interest 

Year Principal at 4% Total 
1 $83.29 $40.00 $123.29 
2 86.63 36.66 123.29 
3 90.09 33.20 123.29 
1 93.68 29.61 123.29 
5 97.44 25.85 123.29 
6 101.34 21.95 123.29 
7 105.39 17.90 123.29 
8 109.61 13.68 123.29 
iD 113.98 9.31 123.29 
10 118.55 4.74 123.29 

Total. . $1,000.00 $232.90 $1,232.90 


As can be seen from the above example the 
annual amount repaid to the lender consists of 
an increasing amount of principal and a de- 
creasing amount of interest; and, further, if 
the lender be a trustee or requires for any pur- 
pose to distribute the amount received annually 
as between capital and income, he must make a 
somewhat difficult calculation. The lender has 
to reinvest each year a gradually increasing 
amount of principal unless he sets aside an 
equal annual proportion of the amount paid to 
him as a sinking fund. 

By the Sinking Fund Method is here meant 
the accumulating sinking fund which provides 
for the setting aside each year, and accumulat- 
ing by way of compound interest, such a sum 
as will be sufficient to pay off the money bhor- 
rewed within the prescribed period. The amount 
required for the repayment of principal and in- 
terest under this method is as follows: 

Example III—The Sinking Fund Method. 

Showing the cost of a $1,000 loan for ten 
years, with interest at 4 per cent, to be repaid 
by equal annual instalments to be set aside and 
accumulated as a Sinking Fund at 4 per cent 
per annum. 


Annual 

Year Instalment Interest Total 
1 $83.29 $40.00 $123.29 
2 83.29 40.00 123.29 
3 $3.29 40.00 123.29 
4 83.29 40.00 123.29 
5 83.29 40.00 123.29 
6 83.29 40.00 123.29 
q $3.29 40.00 123.29 
8 $3.29 40.00 123.29 
7) 83.29 40.00 123.29 
10 83.29 40.00 123.29 
Total ..... .$832.90 $400.00 $1,232.90 


The sinking fund method is the one in most 
common use by local authorities for the annual 
provision for redemption of debt. It has the 
same advantage as the annuity method to the 
taxpayer of equality of annual requirements, 
and is more advantageous to the lender in that 
his income is fixed and his principal returned 
all at one time. 

Since the interest paid upon the loan is quite 
outside the question of the sinking fund, the 
rate of the fund may and generally does differ 
from the rate of interest payable to the lender. 
The laws of some localities provide that the 
local authority may apply the whole or any part 
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of the sinking fund in the repayment of the 
debt, but if they do so, they must pay into the 
sinking fund annually a sum equivalent to the 
interest which would have been produced by 
that part of the sinking fund so applied. 

This provision is absolutely necessary, as the 
sinking fund is calculated to accumulate at a 
definite rate per cent; and if any part of the 
fund be used to repay part of the debt, the fund 
will be deficient to that amount and will lose 
the interest upon the portion of the loan so 
applied. 

In practice it is usual to estimate that the 
sinking fund will accumulate at a lower rate 
per cent than the interest paid upon the loan. 
This is in order to provide for a fall in the 
rate of interest obtainable upon first-class in- 
vestments, and it results in a larger annual 
instalment being set aside than would be the 
case if the sinking fund were calculated to 
accumulate at the higher rate of interest paid 
upon the loan. The general practice, when loans 
are redeemed out of the sinking fund, is to pay 
into the fund the actual amount of interest 
previously paid to the loan holders. Any sur- 
pius thus arising helps to make up the deficiency 
caused by the low rate of interest obtained when 
pert of the sinking fund is in bank awaiting in- 
vestment, as often happens. 

Comparison of the Three Methods. 

It is now possible to compare the repayment 
of loans by the instalment, annuity and sinking 
fund methods as outlined above. 

The annuity method, while having certain ad- 
vantages such as the regularity of annual re- 
quirements from revenue and freedom from 
complication of the amount of income to be 
derived from annual instalments accumulated 
at compound interest, has certain other disad- 
vantages which have not, to the -writer’s knowl- 
edge, ever caused its use by a municipal or 
school corporation. 

The total cost of the annuity method is greater 
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than the instalment method as shown by com- 
paring examples 1 and 2, and the return of the 
principal to the investor is in varying amounts 
most difficult of determination and statement 
particularly in connection with trustee accounts. 

The sinking fund method, as shown by com- 
paring Examples 2 and 3, will theoretically cost 
the same as the annuity method. In actual 
practice, however, it is not usually possible to 
invest the annual instalments set’ aside for the 
accumulation of sinking funds at 1s good a rate 
as that at which the loan was issued, thus 
slightly increasing the cost of the sinking fund 
method over the annuity method and making it 
the most expensive of the three. 

The sinking fund method bears equally upon 
the taxation or revenue of each year of the 
repayment period; and, as regards the investor, 
it is at once more convenient and more equitable 
than either of the other two methods. 

Among the disadvantages of the sinking fund 
method is its exceeding ccmplexity. The prin- 
cipal feature of such a fund is the provision 
out of the revenue of an equal annual instal- 
ment to be set aside and accumulated for a pre- 
scribed period at a rate per cent to be fixed in 
anticipation, with as near an approach to accu- 
racy as can be obtained. In the case of loans 
with long repayment periods this is very dif- 
ficult, and it therefore becomes necessary to 
ecmpare the actual amount in the fund period- 
ically with the calculated amount which should 
be in the fund as shown by the pro forma ac- 
ecunt. Besides the disadvantage of the com- 
plexity of the sinking fund calculations, is the 
more disastrous possibility of not having suffi- 
cient accumulations at the close of the repay- 
ment period to pay off the debt. 

This situation may arise by reason of error 
in the original calculation of the annual instal- 
ments necessary, or error in the estimate of the 
rate per cent at which the accumulations can be 
invested, or may be due to neglect on the part 


of the proper officials to set aside the necessary 


annual amounts to the sinking fund. Judging 
by the experience of Massachusetts, sinking 
funds have failed of their purpose in the hands 
oi public officials and are there no longer tol- 
erated. 

The Instalment Method. 

The principal objection that might be raised 
to the instalment method is that it does not 
provide for equal annual requirements from 
revenue, but even the fact that under this 
method the payments are heaviest in the earlier 
years and lightest in the later years has been 
felt in some communities to be a decided advan- 
tage. 

The serial or instalment method of paying 
debt, not only obviates the administrative re- 
quirements of the sinking fund method, but is 
actually cheaper (Examples 1 and 3) than the 
latter, and it, therefore, imposes a lighter burden 
upon the taxpayer, in the long run. It is im- 
pcrtant to note that the payment of debt by the 
instalment method involves annual payments 
and that therefore it is not permissible on the 
part of officials to omit making a payment in 
any one year of the series, nor can the first 
payment on a serial loan be properly postponed 
to a date later than one year from the date of 
issue of the loan. Not the least of the advan- 
teges of the instalment method is the fact that 
the operation is so simple that the ordinary 
citizen can understand it. 

The serial loan thus proves itself to be not 
only the most economical method, but the bur- 
den of repayment is well distributed and the 
pessible embarrassment of the community at 
the time for repayment of debt is obviated. 
More and more the idea is growing that com- 
munities should pay their debts as soon as pos- 
sible, for experience has proved that the tax- 
payers of each generation have sufficient burdens 
of their own without being obliged to carry 
those of their predecessors. 
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Some of the Problems That Will Arise Where County Control Is to Supersede District or Township Control 
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For purposes of this discussion I shal] assume 
that educators admit the theoretical advantages 
of the county unit of school control, as these 
have been established by Cubberly, Monahan, 
Focht, Knorr and others. This will save time 
and space. Granted the theoretical advantage, 
however, and we face the practical problem, 
“How shall the transition from our present sys- 
tem to the county unit system be effected ?” 

Two sets of conditions must obviously be met: 
the single district unit and the township unit. 
The process of transition from either is diffi- 
cult, of course, but probably more difficult from 
the township unit. In the first place, the town- 
ship unit has reached a high degree of develop- 
ment, so that today we are securing very nearly 
the best results possible under it, results like 
those of the county unit in kind, only lesser in 
degree. While this is true of the township unit, 
the county unit has not had an equal degree of 
development toward its best possibilities, since 
most county unit systems are such in name 
only, and have been tried with less than the 
necessary grants of power and authority. Thus 
we have the best possible results under the town- 
ship system used in a comparison with the poor- 
est results of the county system. The failings 
of these nominal county units should not be 
charged against the county unit system, any 
more than your merchant should charge your 
neighbor’s bill to your account. Rather should 





the better results from the perfected township 
system whet the appetite for the greater benefits 
obtainable from the county unit system. The 
strength of the township system lies in the fact 
that it secures to a limited degree the same bene- 
fits that the county unit system will secure, 
and it reduces considerably the worst evils of 
the single district system. Because of these two 
facts the township system makes a very strong 
appeal for itself, but this truth must be borne 
in mind very carefully in weighing the advan- 
tages of the township system over against the 
county unit system. These considerations prac- 
tically dispose of the district system in theory, 
and leave it only as a condition to be gotten 
rid of. 
The Problems of Method. 

If we suppose, therefore, that both the district 
and the township unit may theoretically be re- 
garded as less desirable than the county unit, 
what is the next step? That is, the theory of 
the county unit having been made strong enough 
to convince the educator who is seeking for 
semething better than either the district or 
township unit, how shall desire to do something 
be gratified? Having elaborated a theory of the 
county unit, what shall we do next? Is not the 
next logical step to formulate a theory of method 
to effect the transition? This certainly is the 
practical requirement, this is the problem the 
practical school leader must face. In this gen- 


eral problem there are three separate problems 
which at once differentiate themselves, namely: 

1. Tosecure a county board of directors with 
adequate powers, non-political, practically con- 
tinuous in its life and policies. 

2. To secure the transfer and ownership of 
all school properties and debts from the boards 
in the present smaller units to the county board. 

3. To decide upon the exclusion of towns or 
cities from the county unit. 

Opposed to the county board with requisite 
powers will be prejudices of all kinds, ignorance, 
sentiment for local self-government and other 
hallucinations, self-interest of those who are 
beneficiaries of “things as they are,” and the 
apathetic lament “it was good enough for us 
and should do for our children.” To overcome 
these forms of opposition and others like them, 
the only sure weapon is education of the com- 
munity. A campaign carried on thru the press 
and from other forums, but especially thru 
Parents’ Associations and Parents’ Meetings, is 
sure to lead to the desired and right result. 
Such associations first carefully organized, then 
used as the means of dissemination of the ideas, 
then united and combined to nucleate the public 
opinion that will demand the change and sup- 
port it after it has been organized, is the only 
irresistible force which can be evoked in & 
democracy for the accomplishment of such @ 
purpose. 







































Creating Public Sentiment. 

The creation of this intelligent public opin- 
ion and desire, and the steady circulation of the 
fact that it is now forming, now growing, now 
rapidly increasing, now irresistible, so that polit- 
ical leaders shall not fail to know of its exist- 
ence, of its prevalence and extension, shall not 
fail to be made aware of its intention and inner 
tension, all this work must precede the necessary 
legislation. Legislation will be needed, espe- 
cially where district units predominate, but the 
creation of sentiment, desire for the new, dis- 
satisfaction with the old, must come first. This 
step is the necessary first one for the educational] 
leader who would like to supplant the many dis- 
appointments and dissatisfactions of the district 
system or the fewer shortcomings of the town- 
ship system for the county-unit system. In a 
district system the change may be wrought in 
from five to fifteen years; in a township system, 
the time requirement will probably be longer, 
since the forces against change in a township 
system are just as many in number and are 
much more coherently bound together by a class 
consciousness. That is, the advantages of the 
county unit system over the township unit system 
are not so numerous in kind nor so much greater 
in degree that the contrast will make a very 
strong appeal to the non-professional. The time 
estimates may be wrong, but the order of steps 
is surely right, if democratic government is 
government of the people by the people. When 
public opinion will support the demand for a 
county board, it will also support the grant of 
the necessary powers to that board. To prepare 
for the first step, therefore, organize the com- 
munities to be affected by the change, inform 
them to the level of intelligence that makes pos- 
sible a “common conception in a common con- 
sciousness,” thence awaken the common desire, 
thence develop the common purpose. This is 
efticient and also “triumphant” democracy, at 
the same time that it leads to the county unit 
of school control. 

The County Board. 

The county board has been very ably and very 
completely discussed by the authors already 
mentioned. The caution that this board be non- 
political cannot be too often nor too strongly 
reiterated. The report upon the Maryland in- 
vestigation sustains this statement. To be 
elected by the people, on a non-partisan basis, 
it may be necessary to hold the election at a 
time different and separate from the regular 
county and state elections. If the expense of 
this plan be objectionable, the inclusion of the 
county school commissionaries in a separate 
space on the regular ticket, without party desig- 
nation, is a possibility, tho not so desirable as 
separate election. In states where school elec- 
tions are now separate, it will be better to con- 
tinue them so for a time at least, so that non- 
partisanship in school matters shall become the 
universal belief and desire. 

The second problem in the transition, tho the 
very first problem to confront a new county 
board, is the method of transfer of ownership 
and control of school property from the present 
beards or committees to the county board. This 
transfer must secure substantial equity to the 
districts and must also secure absolute security 
to holders of bonds for debts of districts or 
townships. Morals and law impose these obliga- 
tions. Under the powers given to the county 
board should be that of levying a separate build- 
ing tax each year. Using this power, the county 
board could impose a relatively high building 
tax on the districts, or on the property holders 
of the districts, as an initial building tax to 
Start the new system. After the amount of this 


new building tax has been imposed, the county 
board could credit over against this charge, the 
old school building then standing and in use 
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Gunnison, Colo. 
by the district. Thus no district would have to 
pay an initial building tax, and yet its property 
is not taken from it ruthlessly and without con- 
sideration. 
Complications of Transferring Property. 

It might be permissible also for the county 
board to take these school properties just as if 
they had been state property. All debts out- 
standing by the districts must of course be as- 
sumed by the county board. Whether or not 
the county board could impose a special tax, to 
be paid in equal annual installments by dis- 
tricts that turn over a building and a debt, is a 
question that will be differently answered in 
different states. Inasmuch as each community 
keeps the property and uses it just as before, it 
is argued by some that forms of district organ- 
ization be continued after the act of merging 
into the county unit has teken place, so that the 
debts of districts may be paid by themselves. 
It seems better policy to view the institution of 
the county unit as the entrance upon the broader 
policy of pooling obligations and resources from 
the very first. This is the spirit of the change, 
and it should be applied from the very begin- 
ning. He who would hesitate because appar- 
ently a few districts might get their debts paid, 
still lacks the vision that the change is made 
for the good of all. 

When the actual attempt is made to prepare 
the necessary laws to secure this transfer of 
school properties, many complications arise, of 
course. No discussion could possibly anticipate 
many of them. It is certain, -however, that 
voluntary transfer to the county board by the 
local board is not to be trusted, since the change 
will embitter some persons so that any and every 
form of obstruction will be resorted to. Hence 
to forestall such obstruction, the spirit and 
form of equity and legality must be maintained. 
Several other methods of transfer of ownership 
and control have been proposed to the writer, 
but only those which prominent lawyers of his 
state have approved are here mentioned. It is 
worth repeating that each state will have its 
own problem here, but the principle that the im- 
position of a special building tax creates an 
obligation of the district to the county board. 
That the acceptance of the existing school build- 
ing in payment of that tax discharges this obli- 
gation seems sound. Upon this principle all 
authorities consulted have agreed as feasible and 
practicable. 

The Independent Districts. 

In organizing under the new county board, 
our third problem arises: Which cities or towns 
shall be excluded from the county board’s direc- 
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tion and operation? “Cities that are large 
enough,” we are told by one of the authorities. 
Teaching force, range of courses of study, and 
supervisory force, seem to have been selected as 
the differentiating elements. These elements 
measure what a community is willing to do for 
its children, and the plan was based on “the 
desire to permit those communities that do most 
for their children the greatest liberty.” In prac- 
tice such a discrimination may be workable, but 
it will generally be felt to be purely arbitrary. 
A principle of discrimination must be found to 
whose validity every reasonable person will sub- 
scribe. That principle must contain not merely 
the idea of “most liberty for those communities 
that do most for their children,” in which two 
mosts leave room for endless disagreement and 
bickering and strife; it must contain the ele- 
ments of worth or vs.iue whose attainment was 
the purpose of the change, namely, better school 
advantages for all. Therefore towns or cities 
which can and will give its children better ad- 
vantages than the county can give, may be left 
free to afford those, and may be constituted in- 
dependent units, so to continue as long as they 
continue these better advantages. 

Teaching force, courses of study, length of 
term, variety of facilities, supervisory force, 
and some other elements must be standardized 
in the county, under the county board. Dis- 
tricts that independently of the county board 
will afford their children opportunities and ad- 
vantages higher and better than the county sup- 
plies, must be left to do this, for a time at 
least, altho it is conceivable that even this 
desire for separateness may gradually vanish. 
Districts that do less than the county standard 
may not be allowed separate and independent 
existence and operation, since they are defeat- 
ing the purpose of the union under the county 
board. Hence to say cities or systems employ- 
ing 25 teachers, and so on, will not do. The 
exclusion must be based upon ability and will- 
ingness to exceed the county standard of ex- 
cellence. The right to decide this must of course 
inhere in the county board, which must retain 
supreme authority in certain matters even over 
the cities or towns left independent for opera- 
tion of the schools. 

A Full Step vs. a Half Step. 

It may not be amiss to repeat a caution here 
that was only intimated in earlier paragraphs 
of this article—namely, consolidation of dis- 
trict or of township schools is hardly a direct 
movement toward the county unit. Oonsolida- 
tion of schools is the proper work of a county 
board, so that the right kind of consolidation 
may be made. Consolidation which does not 
regard the county as the unit whose territory 
is being consolidated, will surely lead to com- 
bination and consolidation that is not the best 
obtainable. A county board alone can attain 
that end. Consolidation under a township sys- 
tem may and does seem like a step toward the 
county unit. The chances are that the result is 
to set up a force that will oppose the adoption 
of the county unit. All the hindrances, opposi- 
tions, objections already named as opposing the 
county unit when existing conditions are merely 
district or township systems, will be present and 
will exert a much stronger opposition after con- 
solidation than before consolidation, by as much 
as the interests are larger after consolidation, 
affect more children and more people, by as 
much as the common consciousness is more 
evenly and more widely diffused, by as much as 
the solidarity of aims and interests is more 
fully realized and more highly prized. This 
consideration is advanced for the benefit of per- 
sons who are working hard for consolidation in 
township systems, believing that it is a neces- 
sary intermediate stage. Its intermediacy may 

(Concluded on Page 82) 
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March 1, 1891, which welcomed the birth of 
the AMerican Scuoot Boarp JourRNAL, was the 
birthday of the fiscal year of the schools of 
Portland, Oregon. The directors that day an- 
nounced that scholarship had been raised; dis- 
cipline improved ; and criticism that school man- 
agement was becoming an end instead of a 
means, had been met by revision of rules and 
minimization of formidable examinations. They 
employed one superintendent, seven janitors, and 
88 teachers, which latter they write, were mostly 
loyal. There were 4,043 students in attend- 
ance on the 27th day of the previous month 
—an increase of 381 over that date the year 
previous. The experiment of a night school 
had been “encouraging” ; 
the session thru, and one student had attended 


one teacher had taught 
95 evenings. Re-arrangement of sub-district 
lines were discussed at length, tho no thought 
was given to school organization in case of the 
pessible consolidation of the cities of Portland, 
East Port'and, and Albina, as it could not be 
determined “whether consolidation will ever 
take place.” 

The superintendent gave textually the report 
of the prize-awarding committee on the writing 
of pupils as shown in copy books. This com- 
mittee believed that “if prize giving were con- 
tinued for a few years, it would result in much 
good.” She felt the children would never for- 
get the day in the spring of 1891, when they saw 
in Portland a real live president of the United 
States, whoever he was. 

Also some business matters were mentioned. 
The directors had purchased “an entire block 
of ground 200 feet by 230 feet,” and now owned 
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six and one-ha!f blocks upon which were “seven 
spacious buildings”; one had four rooms—two 
of which were finished, and one occupied. The 
bonded debt was $60,000. The sum of $243.02 
had been spent for 170 new books and the repair 
of fifteen old ones. The year had disbursed 
$167,948.87, of which $11.15 went for janitors’ 
supplies. Mostly, the money had been raised by 
a four and one-fourth mill levy upon an assessed 
valuation of $18,400,000. 

That was 25 years ago. 
ures: Portland, East Portland, 
Linnton, Sellwood, and 


Note the present fig- 
Albina, St. 
Johns, many others 
make the greater Portland, and the school dis- 
trict has outside the city, $2,652,080 in assessed 
taxable valuation; 76 school sites averaging 96,- 
292 square feet and totaling 168.01 acres; worth 
$2,450,845: schoo'houses under a straight line 
physical depreciation and economic de-valua- 
tion show on the district’s ledger at $4,302,792. 
There is a partially inherited, bonded debt of 
$848,500 with a sinking fund of $161,277. This 
sinking fund is growing $54,500 each year, 
which is rapid enough to retire all bonds at the 
No Portland school bond has 
Eleven hundred and 
Last year $2,72 
947.32 came and went, of which $5,293.52 went 


end of ten years. 
ever run over ten years. 
seven teachers come and go. 727,- 
into janitor supplies. The revenue was mostly 
raised by a 6.6 mill levy on $305,658,090 taxable 
assessment. 

Using 1891 as a basis, Portland schools have 
increased in number, from seven to 76, 986 per 
cent; the average school site, from 37,143 square 
feet to 96,298 square feet, 159 per cent; the 
number of teachers, from SS to 1,107, 1,158 per 
cent; the bonded debt, from $60,000 to $848,500, 


1,314 per cent; the taxab'e assessment, from 


$18,400,000 to $505,658,090, 1,561 per cent; the 
cost per pupil, from $27.29 to $47.64, 74.6 per 
cent. 

With all the purchases of properties and sup- 
plies and equipment; with all the construction 
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of buildings and additions and betterments; 
with all requirements of upkeep and operation, 
and maintenance of physical plants; with all 
the contracts with teachers and mechanics and 
builders; with all the insurance and elections 
and census enumerations; with all the budgets 
and legislation and financial problems; with all 
the records and disbursements and business de- 
mands, is it any wonder that attention to non- 
educational matters outgrew the time a non- 
salaried director could gratuitously devote to a 
community? Is it any wonder that the director 
ceased to carry a requisition book in his pocket, 
and discontinued measuring wood, and left off 
inspecting burned-out furnace grates; and that 
the board relied more and more upon the school 
clerk as their business executive ? 

Some particulars of the larger improvements 
in this business end of school management, over 
this period of two and one-half decades, are 
here indicated. 

One is the gradual adoption of business meth- 
ods as used by commercial enterprises insofar 
as they can be adopted by a municipality. With 
system, much is possible—without it, much is 
improbable. Work has been segregated under 
four bureau heads, which conveniently satisfies 
local requirements. They are, 

Bureau of Records: caring for census, elec- 
ticns, board matters, correspondence. 

Bureau of Accounts: covering claims, con- 
tracts, banking, accounting. 

Bureau of Purchases: including storeroom, 
supplies, deliveries, purchases. 

Bureau of Properties: embracing construc- 
tion, repairs, operation, and maintenance of 
buildings and grounds. 

The division is both efficiently simple, and 
simply efficient. Any simple system carefully 
supervised, works more quickly and econom- 
ically than too much system. 

Another improvement is in the plan of levy- 
ing taxes. In 1891 the school district main- 
tained its own assessment rolls; so did the city; 
What a practice! As many 
assessors as tax levying bodies; and as many 
valuations; and as many tax collectors’ win- 


also the county. 


dows. The school district early made applica- 
tion to the legislature and the law was modi- 
fied. Only the county assessor now assesses, 
and only the county sheriff collects. 

The last special school tax levy was made by 
the directors. A!l previous had been made by 
the legal schoo] voters in annual session. No 
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other large public enterprise in the state de- 
pended upon the old New England town meeting. 
Just think! A city population of 277,000 at- 
tempting to vote viva vece upon a $2,000,000 
school tax levy. Meetings were packed to secure 
endorsement of propositions, schemes to reduce 
taxation, and combinations of neighborhoods, so 
each could get something its heart craved. As a 
business proposition, the act of the legislature 
has discontinued a method which might pos- 
sibly have led us far afield. 

The budget system obtains in Portland. For 
small systems, estimate “guesses” might do, but 
not with large ones. Guesses are seldom accu- 
rate. Even scientific forecasts are not infalli- 
ble. But budgets need no panegyric. I merely 
mention them as they came to us within the last 
25 years. 

Note the following items—each or several 
found in some school building in Portland, in 
1891. 

Windows—High and narrow, and on every 
outside wall of the room. The common sight 
must have been youngsters in cross lights and 
in dark corners and in spectacles. 

Toilets—Open vaults under seats filled with 
several barrels of water, emptied into the sewer 
once every day or so. 

Basements—Very few cement floors, mostly 
earth floors, or unventilated wooden ones with 
their attendant germs, vermin and decay. 

Plumbing—A few sinks where the children 
bathed faces in cold water and drank from tin 
cups. So far, I have never heard of anyone who 
ever heard of a school tin cup being washed. 

Heating System—Largely stoves with the 
usual litter about the wood boxes. 

Perhaps these things were no better at that 
time, in other cities of equal age with Portland, 
but the grass has many years been growing on 
the graves of the foregoing items in Portland. 
Portland has always tried to keep pace with the 
best and has not infrequently excelled. Arch- 
itects now study for light perfection, safety, 
sanitation, economic efficiency in operation, 

architectural adaptation in form, proportion and 
appearance, and economy in upkeep. Experts 
correct, in advance, matters which might permit 
property damage or personal injury. 

In 1891, school grounds were mostly undrained 
and unimproved. There were some plank walks 
end some mud puddles. I recall no grass areas, 
end no prepared play areas. Nineteen sixteen 
finds no unsanitary school yard in Portland. 
Some playsheds are built; all play spaces are well 
prepared and protected; the angles and corners 
not easily used for play purposes are filled with 
lawns, or shrubs or trees. Concrete walks and 
drives surround the permanent buildings, and 
the well kept school properties set a fine example 
to the community, of which the law makes it 
the civic center. The school board has created 
for itself, a school beautifying committee, which 
passes upon the pictures and the statuary and 
the other esthetic expenditures of the board or 
the individual schools, for both interior and 
exterior. Such a committee would have faced 
an herculean task 25 years ago. 
school yard “For You a 
Grows.” 


Today in every 
Rose in Portland 

As a fire hazard, experts pronounce Portland 
schools exceptionally fine. I once asked the city 
council to place a fire hydrant and a fire alarm 
box in front of each building. One request was 
all. It was promptly done so far as possible. 
City councils are always humanly interested in 
children. 

When a new site is secured, a considerable 
area is purchased, upon which is placed a one 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS 


Few school boards realize the economy of a 
school power plant and fewer still adopt the 
idea even after being convinced. The reasons 
for this will appear later, but regardless of the 
variety of objections often urged against such 
installations, their desirability is beyond ques- 
tion in many cases. 

It must be understood at the start that a 
power plant consists of boilers, engines, genera- 
tors, feed water heaters and the other apparatus 
necessary to produce electric current sufficient 
for the needs of the school. With such current 
available, it should be used for any and all pur- 
peses wherever necessary in order to secure the 
maximum advantages at minimum cost. 

Electric current for motors, lights, experi- 
ments, ete., is daily becoming a greater and 
greater necessity in the medern school building. 
As an example of this it may be said that one 
of the new Pittsburgh High Schools uses for 
ventilation alone some 23 fans, several of which 
require motors from 30 to 50 horsepower each. 
Having once installed a power plant, current in 
any reasonable amount can be generated for 
school use at little or no additional expense. 

This is explained in the following manner: 
Steam must be generated to heat the building in 
any event and to produce this required amount 
of steam a given amount of coal must be con- 
sumed. Now if this steam is raised to 60 lbs. 
or 100 lbs. pressure (instead of only the 5 
pounds usually carried on low pressure heating 
systems) there is a tremendous amount of energy 
available which can be turned into electric power 
by passing the steam thru an engine connected 
to a generator with a loss of only a very small 
portion of the heating capacity of the steam. 
After passing thru the engine about 95 per cent 
of the original heating value of the steam is 
available in the exhaust steam, at 5 pounds 
pressure, for heating the building. 

The steam required for heating is usually so 
far in excess of the amount required for power 
that little if any additional steam is ever needed 
for power purposes, except on warm days in the 
spring and fall when no heat is required. At 
these times the steam required for power must 
be produced for this special purpose and, instead 
of being turned into the heating system is 
thrown out thru the free exhaust pipe. Were 
it not for this waste in warm weather, power 
eculd be produced even more profitably than at 
present. 

Some one in making a comparison of the cost 
of buying current from a lighting company and 
producing current on the premises combined 
with using the exhaust steam for heating, has 
deduced the fact that even if the lighting com- 
pany could produce its current free of charge 
the eost of distribution alone is sufficiently high 
as to make a private plant cheaper. This state- 
ment however, must be limited in its application 
to large consumers’ and to districts not imme- 
diately adjacent to large central power stations. 

There need be no concern for the safety of a 
high pressure plant in a public building, such 
as a schoolhouse. There is no reason to rule 
against a plant in this particular. Almost all 
large office buildings, large department stores 
and the large majority of manufacturing estab- 
lishments own and daily operate plants of ex- 
actly this description. High pressure can be, 
and is, made as safe as low pressure, while 
greater and more numerous safeguards are in- 
stalled to prevent even the possibility of acci- 
dent. 

As to cost: The average school can make all 
the changes necessary to install a plant at a 


Harold L. Alt, M. E. 
(Part XIV—‘‘The School Power Plant.”) 


cecst approximating $10,000.00. The fixed in- 
terest charge on this amount will be about $500 
per year to which must be added depreciation, 
repairs, extra coal, attendance, ete. The amount 
of depreciation is usually considered as about 
5 per cent per annum and the upkeep about 
2 per cent which gives some 12 per cent (count- 
ing fixed interest charges) of the initial invest- 
ment to be charged up to the cost of running 
the plant each year. There will also be some 
additional coal used to supply power only, dur- 
ing the warmer days of the late spring and early 
fall. Just how much this would amount to is 
problematicel depending on the season, amount 
of power used, fireman, ete. It would prob- 
ably be fair to assume about 90 to 100 tons 
might be used costing perhaps some $400 to 
$500. Additional labor in the boiler and engine 
room might cost another $400 and engine room 
supplies such as oil, waste, etc., about $100. 
From this it can be seen that a p!ant costing 
$10,000 initially would require 
10,000 x 12% equals $1,200 fixed charges 
500 additional coal 
400 additional labor 
100 miscellaneous 
$2,200 total operating 
cost per year, 
or a monthly average for ten months of about 
$225. Just at the present owing to the abnor- 
mally high prices, the initial cost of a plant 
might, and probably would, somewhat exceed the 
above estimate but this would affect the yearly 
operating cost but little especially when dis- 
tributed over ten months during the year. The 
modern high school, however, has but little dif- 
ficulty in running up an electric bill of $600 to 
$1,200 per month depending on the rate paid, 
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amount of night school, and minimum rates for 
summer use when the school is not in session. 


The economy of school power plants may per- 
haps be understood better thru a description of 
a typical power plant installed in 1915 in a 
high school in an Eastern city. This plant has 
given the utmost satisfaction to the board in 
charge. The original intention was not to in- 
stall a plant but on the contrary to construct 
a swimming pool. Tentative estimates on the 
cost of the pool and of its operation caused the 
board of education to abandon the proposed 
plans. The space was very conveniently turned 
into an engine room when the board realized 
that an annual saving of more than $1,500 could 
be made by such an arrangement. 

It is always well in installing low pressure 
heating plants to provide (as was done in this 
case) boilers designed to stand high pressure so 
that power can be generated in them later if 
desired. The additional cost of such boilers is 
not much, and their usefulness for possible 
future power purposes is desirable. For this 
reason cast iron boilers are not well suited for 
large schools where power may be desired later. 
Cast iron boilers cannot safely carry high steam 
pressure under any condition. 

In the particular case referred to, two generat- 
ing units were installed, one of 50 kilowatt and 
the other of 75 kilowatt capacity. One of these 
units can be run in case the other breaks down, 
but the larger unit must be utilized when the 
auditorium is used at the same time as the class- 
rooms. This condition is, of course, very rare. 

The three boilers shown in the plan in Fig. 
124, supply steam to a high pressure header 
running across the boilers near the front. From 
this header all steam is taken; the branch at 
the right hand end goes thru the wall into the 
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engine room and supplies the two engines. Just 
to the left and in front of the boiler connection 
is a steam connection, passing thru a pressure 
reducing valve PRV and into the header ex- 
tending across the back of the boilers. From 
this all steam for heating the building is taken. 
A branch from this header also supplies steam 
to the feed water heater. 

To understand the free exhaust and oil sepa- 
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rator, the plan shown in Fig. 125 must be re- 














ferred to and the path of the exhaust must be 
followed. This exhaust pipe is laid in a trench 
underneath the floor to a vertical riser, marked 
“Thru the Roof.” The exhaust steam is carried 
from the engines into the exhaust to the vertical 
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elevation of the riser with the branch to the oil 
separator and the extension of the riser to the 
exhaust head on the roof. 


A cross section thru the boilers and engine 
room is shown in Fig. 127. -This view also in- 
dicates how the exhaust pipe is carried under 
the engine room floor. 


After completion, this plant was carefully 
tested out and has since given every satisfaction. 


In this school the boilers were installed before 
the final decision was made by the board to in- 
stall a plant. Owing to the foresight of the 
engineers these boilers were, luckily, capable 
of carrying high pressure so that the changes 
were limited to the installation of engines, pip- 
ing, feed water heater, etc. The plant is saving 
close to more than $1,500 (in some years nearly 
$2,000) per year which is equal to a 20 per cent 
interest rate on the investment of $10,000. Of 
course some extra coal, attendance, oil, etc., are 
required but these are not sufficient to seriously 
impair the good showing made. 


Objection to a school plant is sometimes urged 
on the basis of dirt and noise. Both of these 
charges are unfair to properly designed plants. 
Many engines are so well built and carefully 
balanced that a person standing just outside of 
the engine room door cannot tell whether they 
are in operation or not. So far as dirt is con- 
cerned, the engine room is far cleaner than any 
boiler room. This may be readily seen from 
the two views accompanying this article. Fig. 
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riser. At the ceiling this riser has a branch 
going thru an oil separator into the heating sys- 
tem. In warm weather the exhaust steam en- 
ters a second branch thru a back pressure valve 
directly to the outside air. The method of pipe 
arrangement is shown in Fig. 126, which is an 


Fig. 128. 
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128 is a view of the boiler room and Fig. 129, 
a view of the engine room. The pictures show 
that the latter is absolutely clean beyond any 
possible censure. 

Sometimes such seeming difficulties are en- 
countered as a requirement for a small amount 
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of power for the operation of a small motor or 
a few lights. In the building described it was 
desired to run the house pump—which supplied 
water to the tank on the roof—during the sum- 
mer and also to furnish light to the offices oceu- 
pied by the school board and administrative 
officers. For this purpose a gas engine of 94 
horsepower, operating a 7} kilowatt generator, 
is used as an emergency. It is run only for 
small power requirements when the main plant 
is not in operation. A view of this equipment 
including the house pump is shown in Fig. 130. 
There are several reasons why schools which 
are large power consumers should be built so as 
to make the installation of a plant possible: 
First—A school, capable of economically in- 
stalling its own plant so as to compete with the 
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Some Defects of Public School Administration 


Ernest W. Robinson, Supt. Webster-Dudley School Union, Webster, Mass. 


Finance and School Accounting. 

The state recognizing the importance of this 
department of school activities has enacted leg- 
islation which requires that the superintendent 
of schools shall assist in the copying of records 
and accounts and making an annual report. 

There have been two results of this wise leg- 
islation, one, a very noticeable improvement in 
loeal school accounting, which hitherto had been 
at sixes and sevens thruout the state, especially 
in the smaller towns and cities; and a second, 
in the drawing closer of the boards and their 
executive agents, in the important matter of 
deliberating together on methods of school ex- 
penditure, and on questions of the annual bud- 
get. These are important gains, working directly 
and indirectly for more efficient understanding 
and management, by schoo! boards and superin- 
tendents, of the financial operation of their 
respective school system. 

One writer has put it concisely when, in 
speaking of the great importance of the finan- 
cial phase of school management, he declares, 
i“Tf the financial side of the ordinary business 
enterprise requires prudent, clear-headed think- 
ing, the managers of schools should surely be 
prudent and capable men, for some of the most 
important and difficult duties of the school board 
consist in providing and distributing sufficient 
revenues to insure educational advantages to 
the children of the community.” 

The introduction of the superintendent into 
the financial department as an assistant, has 
been of aid to him in the development of a 
business sense if he had had no previous apti- 
tude for business, and it has also relieved many 
committees of much drudgery and enlightened 
them considerably on general as well as local 
matters of financial operations. Experience has 
shown in small as well as in large school sys- 
tems, the imperative need of systematic account- 
ing if the members of the school board or the 
superintendent himself are to know just how 
school finances stand at any given moment. The 
utilization of sufficient fixed forms to make pos- 
sible the classification of the chief elements of 
accounting, is being increasingly recognized, as 
an important principle of safety, clearness and 
economy of financial and material operation in 
school management. Among these forms should 
be sis 

1. The payroll with place for salary rate, ab- 


sence, names, ete. 


— 


2. The monthly financial summary by depart- 
ments. 

3. Book inventory by schools, showing where 
every book in the system is, and what con- 
dition it is in at the time of report. 

4. Supply requisition blank, covering general 
school needs. 

5. Individual school annual expense account, 

Salaries, supplies, fuel, repairs, equipment, 

ete, 


i Annual summary blanks for register, con- 
taining professional, attendance, and mate- 
rial data from each school, for school year. 

7. Monthly attendance, and truancy records. 

Monthly educational progress record. 

Printed rules and regulations. 

10. Definite Course of Study. 

That the fitness of the superintendent is to be 
of great service in this department on account of 
his intimate knowledge of details is obvious. 


Yet tw 


which can arise when any members of the school 
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instances may illustrate the difficulties 


ttempt work requiring special detailed 


knowl lore 

“W. S. Sutton; “Functions of Trustees in School 
Administration.” School Board Journal, Oct. ‘11 
“See Appendix for specimen forms, 
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Note—This article is the concluding installment of an 
important series discussing in detail, the functions and 
relations of school boards and superintendents. The 
author is a schoolman of long experience and wide 
knowledge in school administration. He uses Massa- 
chusetta laws as the basis for his discussions.—Editor. 
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For many years a certain board had managed 
in some miraculous fashion to have its accounts 
accepted annually by local auditors. Since 
the books were kept in a very unbusinesslike 
manner, regularly increasing amounts of bills 
payable anywhere from September to December 
were invariably pushed over into the following 
fiscal year for payment. The superintendent 
was helpless, having at that time no authority to 
question any procedure of such a sort in this 
department; he found the opportunity at length 
toward the close of one fiscal year, to advise the 
board to ask for sufficient funds from the town 
to take care of the mass of hold-over bills as well 
as to carry the schools thruout the entire fol- 
lowing year and pay all the bills. The sugges- 
tion was approved and considered a good one to 
think over till another regular meeting, the 
superintendent being requested to bring in at 
that time a detailed statement of needs of de- 
partments, this being the first time that such a 
method had ever been used in making up the 
annual budget. In the meantime the chairman 
of the board, a conservative, rather timid man, 
being questioned by the town clerk as to the 
amount to be asked for by the school committee 
in the forthcoming annual warrant, forgot his 
function, lost his nerve and said, “I guess the 
same as last year.” 

At the next regular meeting the board in due 
time asked for the superintendent’s report which 
consisted of very definite detailed statements of 
needs together with a systematic method of esti- 
mating and providing for them. The report was 
accepted and the motion to ask for the amount 
required was about to be put when the chairman, 
who had been manifestly growing very uneasy 
during the discussion, finally stated that such 
action was useless as the estimate for the fol- 
lowing year was already printed. Being pressed 
for explanation for the authority for this action 
he acknowledged that he had taken things into 
his own hands as he feared that the proposed 
changes were too radical to be accepted, or to be 
safely operated. 

Naturally nothing more could be done on this 
particular matter, but a vote was passed then 
and there that in the future all financial de- 
mands shou!d be made up at a regular meeting 
and that such estimates should be passed on 
detailed statements furnished by the superin- 
tendent of schools. 

The following year school funds gave out in 
October and the usual large number of bills in- 
creased considerably more. Estimates for the 
following year were made in regular meeting 
and amounted to many thousands more than had 
been used during the current year. At the fol- 
lowing town meeting that school committee had 
the time of its life answering criticisms that 
were hurled at it. The methods of accounting, 
the laxity of procedure, the poor judgment dis- 
played, all were pilloried and flayed by caustic 
critics. The moral was made clear to that board 
to use to advantage the detailed knowledge of 
the superintendent in this department and ac- 
cept his judgment of the method of procedure. 
That this is a very vital phase of school activity 
may be seen by the following quotation from 
Dr. Elliott’s “Some fiscal aspects of Education.” 
ss “Since the school department, as all 
others is run not by machinery, but by men, is 
there not here a particularly fitting opportunity 
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for a capable business executive to be of service 
to the town or city by wise recommendations 
and economical action ?” 

In another instance one member of a certain 
beard had been for years an expert accountant 
and accordingly decided upon his entry to the 
board and election as secretary to show folks 
how things should be done in this department. 
By law the superintendent had been practically 
created the assistant secretary to the board. His 
services were waved aside in a gentle but firm 
manner. 

When however, the annual returns to the 
State Board of Education had been twice sent 
back to our expert accountant for much explana- 
tion and correction he turned them savagely 
over to the superintendent with the caustic ob- 
servation that the State tax could be wisely 
reduced if the salaries of certain incompetents 
at the State House were abolished, the said in- 
competents to fare forth and seek employment 
at simpler tasks that required no great intelli- 
gence in their execution. 

It is clear by this illustration that every man 
should know the details of his regular work, 
and that the knowledge of details and their in- 
terpretation and relation cannot very well be 
undertaken by anyone not directly engaged in 
and very familiar with the work of observing 
leeal reports. 

School Reports. 

It would seem that in the preparation of local 
and annual reports that the superintendent of 
schools should be considered an expert regard- 
ing his own work and general amount of depart- 
ment work of the schools. One instance oc- 
curred a few years ago where the majority of a 
school board decided to expurgate their super- 
intendent’s recommendations as presented by 
him in his annual report, for the reason that, 
“the report might reflect on them because they 
had not done the things recommended and fur- 
ther because the superintendent should not write 
such a long report anyway!” The superintend- 
ent naturally objected to this course when he 
found out purely accidentally at the printing 
office that a part of his report was to be cut 
out. He objected as a town ofticer; the minor- 
ity member also objected to this expurgation. 
He refused to sign the majority statement but 
wrote instead, a seathing report of his own 
which included the rejected portions of the 
superintendent’s report and criticized the atti- 
tude of the majority members for such an un- 
businesslike act on their part. At a regular 
town meeting the minority report was accepted 
by the town and the majority members’ own 
official report signed by themselves accepted only 
after a stormy session, and under protest of a 
large number of citizens. The moral is quite 
obvious. Do not interfere with a public official’s 
report. 

Another instance occurred, where a superin- 
tendent some years ago urged strongly the estab- 
lishment of medical supervision in the schools. 
He wrote at length on the subject in his annual 
report. The school committee accepted it as a 
whole but acting on a suggestion of a member 
o£ the board, a physician, this part of the report 
was not printed. The physician urged that while 
the idea was right in principle it would cause 
urcomfortable pressure to suggest such an idea, 
and would develop a number of office seekers 
at once. The superintendent’s idea was turned 
down very courteously after a consultation with 
him. A year or two later medical inspection 
became compulsory in the public schools. That 
superintendent always has felt that he was un- 
justly deprived of an opportunity of genuine 
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service to the community and of putting him- 
self on record for progressive administrative 
ideas in his community. The office of school 
physician was established by the state later, and 
the first man to fill it was the member who had 
objected to publishing the superintendent’s rec- 
ommendations in the matter. Such is the irony 
of fate. Some school reports which are received 
iu exchange indicate either indifference or lack 
of pride on the part of superintendents and 
school boards as to the form in which their 
reports are presented to their local committee 
and committees of other towns. Unbusiness- 
like methods in having them printed are re- 
vealed in thé type, quality of paper and the 
great waste of space caused by poor arrange- 
ment. Poor taste is shown often in cover design 
and color. This is poor business on the part 
oi the superintendent or board, chiefly on the 
pert of the superintendent, for the average 
school board will follow up and support a super- 
intendent who wishes to present his report in 
compact fashion and who asks for the right of 
supervising their printing so that they will be 
presented finally in good form before the com- 
mittee, and the community. 

Some very valuable suggestions as to the best 
form a school report should take are amply set 
forth in an excellent text on this subject.!* The 
writers treat of several phases of a typical 
report. Grouping certain leading questions into 
classes of occasionally answered, seldom an- 
swered, and never answered, an interesting treat- 
ment is presented of the following questions of 


1. Plant. 

Receipts and expenditures. 

Children to be educated. 

Children enrolled and attending. 
Description of children attending. 
Compulsory attendance and truancy. 
Special classes. 

Evening schools. 

9. Vacation schools and playgrounds. 

10. Medical inspection. 

One of the authors of this work, Dr. Snedden, 
writing on the purpose of educational statistics 
says: 

“There can be little doubt, then, that the pub- 
lished school report should be regarded essen- 
tially and primarily as a communication from 
the board of education and the superintendent 
of schools to the public. It is designed to inform 
the more intelligent and interested portion of the 
public as to the status of the schools, and to 
command hearing and support for the progressive 
policies of the system of public education. 
American education is essentially democratic. It 
relies on the public, not only for support, but for 
endorsement and encouragement. Without the 
intelligent co-operation of the public, no school 
system can long maintain high standards of effi- 
ciency, and must largely fail to realize its full 
usefulness. 

“The effort to keep the system close to the 
people, and the exhibition of conditions, progress, 
and the results which can and should be made 
in order to answer the needs of publicity, will 
in most cases produce the knowledge and feeling 
of responsibility that most fully contribute to 
administrative ends. Hence we may safely say 
that the primary standard for school reports 
should be effective publicity, remembering that 
such publicity will, in the long run, also very 
greatly contribute means and incentives to ad- 
ministrative success. When tested by such 
standards, what can be said of the published 
reports of the American cities? 


“They answer some of the questions that an 
intelligent layman might wish to ask, and they 
provide some of the data for administrative con- 
trol of the system of administration. Even the 
best of the reports, however, leave many ques- 
tions unanswered, and few of them have under- 
taken to apply modern or scientific statistical 
methods. Apart from the few best reports, it 
must be said that the majority of the reports fail 
conspicuously to provide statistical information 
either to the layman or to the administrator. 
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Reports and School Efficiency.” Snedden 
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They illustrate a striking phase of inefficiency 
in American municipal administration.” 

Of course there must continue to exist wide 
difference in the content of school reports in 
larger and smaller communities, and in various 
widely separated sections, but every superin- 
tendent can by intensive study of his own com- 
munity, and extensive observation of the meth- 
ods of presentation, and matter used in reports 
of other communities, find incentives to the con- 
stant betterment of his annual reports. The 
constant attempt to report progress will also 
aid in developing new ways to accomplish it in 
his school system. 

General Control. 

The general administrative control of schools 
involving the establishment of special schools 
for defectives, over-age pupils, delinquents, etc., 
the institution of specialized work, vocational, 
industrial, vocational evening schools, the times 
and types of promotion, the keeping of health 
attendance and scholarship and office records, 
reports of various types, educational correspond- 
ence, keeping of school accounts by months, by 
buildings, by departments; these activities are 
admitted securely within the provision of the 
superintendent’s professional capacity and 
training. 

In attending to all the duties before enum- 
erated, the average superintendent needs regu- 
lar clerical help in his office. Most superintend- 
ents have such help now as a matter of good 
business management of their department. Cor- 
respondence with them shows that the majority 
of their replies to letters are almost always dic- 
tated and neatly typed, whereby two ends are 
gained, legibility and duplication of the cor- 
respondence for office filing. 

Some years ago a superintendent had a visit 
to his office from the chairman of the school 
board to whom a third request, letter of “infor- 
mation wanted” had been sent from Washing- 
ton. The chairman asked the superintendent 
why he did not attend to these things promptly. 
The superintendent turned to a pile of corre- 
spondence stacked upon his desk and informed 
kis visitor that to answer honestly and thoroly 
all the information there asked for he would be 
obliged to spend a large part of his time in the 
office looking up descriptive data and writing 
innumerable letters. He added, “There are 
ecuntless health, school and promotion records 
I want to copy; there are special studies I would 
like to make for my annual report; there are a 
hundred and one things I would like to do in 
this office but I have not the time to do these 
things and visit my schools properly.” “Then 
you need a clerk.” “Right the first time,” re- 
plied the superintendent. “If you want me to 
keep up-to-date, to do my work properly for 
state and federal authorities, in short, to admin- 
ister this office as well as you run your own, 
which is saying a great deal, then you must give 
me clerical assistance.” At first a teacher was 
engaged to work after schoo! hours and Satur- 
days. This was not satisfactory as she was busy 
in her school many times when the superintend- 
ent most wanted her services. Next a senior 
from the commercial department of the High 
School was employed part time, and later a 
permanent clerk was appointed who had had 
good training and possessed good character, 
judgment and ability. 

Today in that office all reperts and books 
received are acknowledged at once, numerous 
questionnaires answered promptly, and complete 
records and various classifications are indexed 
so that every important phase of school activity 
is available at a moment’s notice. The super- 
intendent’s annual report ix a better educational 
document. Now that superintendent can give 
the better part of his time to active work in the 


“See Appendix for specimen reports 


schools, particularly since he has a clear con- 
science as to tiie state of his desk in his office. 
The superintendent’s clerk, in every fair-sized 
community is simply another phase of the evo- 
lution of the division of labor, which in earlier 
days evolved the superintendent from the com- 


mittee, and the committee from the town 
meeting. 
We have discussed in detail mistakes that 


have been made, and suggested certain correc- 
tive principles for application in the various 
departments of teachers, salaries, textbooks, ce- 
pairs, hygienic supervision and control of jani- 
tors, new buildings, financial and school ac- 
counts, general administrative control and oftice 
work. Any committee needs the expert know!l- 
edge of a good superintendent to aid it in its 
educational plans and policies. The superin- 
tendent needs the material and moral support 
of his committee that he may function properly 
as an educational administrator to the satisfac- 
tion of the committee, for the benefit of the com- 
munity, and for the sake of his own professional 
pride and sense of honest service. Finally, if 
the superintendent expects a businesslike atti- 
tude of the committee toward him, he must be 
businesslike with them both in the management 
of his school board meetings, as well as in the 
management of the schools between times. 
Conclusions. 

Certain general truths stand out as a result 
of this study of school management, which may 
be summed up as follows: 

First. There is a very decided belief that our 
public school systems are not operated along 
lines of efficiency, in point of form of organiza- 
tion, internal operation, material management, 
and harmonious co-operation of the legislative 
and executive branches of government. ‘This 
belief, shared by lay and expert critics alike, 
is summed up by a recent writer in the follow- 
ing words on school waste :35 

“A tremendous waste in the organization of the 
ordinary public school appears at the first glance 
to a critic who is seeking to spend the school 
taxes with the greatest possible benefit to the 
children and to the taxpayers. The entire 
school equipment of building, yard, and supplies 
stands for half of every school day, besides sum- 
mer vacation and Saturdays. 

“The buildings are expensive and for the 
greater part of the time are not in use at all. 
This is an extravagance in itself, but when we 
consider the way in which the average child 
who goes to school in town or city spends the 
hours when he is not in school, and the very 
incomplete education he gets during the school 
hours, we begin to realize just how serious this 
extravagance is.” 

Second. There is encouraging evidence that 
well-planned and definite corrective agencies are 
repidly shaping themselves to overcome very 
many of the admitted shortcomings of our pres- 
ent educational scheme. Among these may be 
mentioned the re-organization of elementary and 
secondary education by the so-called six-and-six 
plan of grade division, with its intermediate 
and junior and senior high schoo] sections; the 
practical development of industrial and voca- 
tional arts; kindergarten, open-air, vacation, de- 
fective and evening industrial classes; medical 
inspection, dental hygiene, and the extension of 
the playground movement; improvement in the 
quality of teaching and of the 
schools; the increasing use of public school 
buildings for local civic, patriotic, social and 
general educative purposes. These are definite 
steps forward, and earnests of future growth. 

Third. It is very clear that lay control of 
expert management of the schoo!s is a fruitful 
source of much undesirable and loss-producing 
friction between the two types of school manag- 
ing officials, members of school boards and their 
executive agents, the superintendent of schools. 
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The Content and Arrangement of the Superintendent’s Report to the 
School Board of a Large Town or Small City 
Frederick B. Knight, Ipswich, Mass. 

As the science of educational administration SHOWING HOYY A TYDIC ALC ASS varied as the number of reports. Three reports 
increases in technical detail, in scope, and in im- FAS DIMIN! SHED IN SIX YEADS had made an evident attempt to present a pleas- 
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| selves. \ front, three had them in the middle, and two 
| The schedule of the superintendent is so full - put them at the end. One can easily see that in 
' that his time allotment is necessarily small for looking ever the financial accounts much time 
studying the educational development of other i3 unnecessarily spent in locating the accounts. 
! communities. Any attempt which will aid in Grade-5 8 


; Tesh. Sophamore. Contents of financial reports. Here again I 
reducing the time necessary to reading and oe vy id indicates find anything but standard practice. Variation 
| understanding a school report will be an effort ae as . 


‘ ; ee : ; is from a condensed balance sheet to a com- 
to help at a very vital point. The aim of this 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 
Messrs. Berlinghof & Davis, Architects, Lincoln 


THE LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 


The dynamic character of the modern Amer- 
ican high school, its flexibility and its close 
adaptation to the needs of present day life, is 
better reflected in no single object than in the 
newest type of high school buildings. A high 
school which is thoroly imbued with the spirit 
of educational service is the Lincoln high schoo! 
at Lincoln, Neb. The new building in which 
the school is housed, reflects the spirit of the 
school quite accurately. It is as progressive, as 
modern, as flexible as the school itself. 

The building occupies a site of fifteen acres, 
facing a beautiful portion of a city park to the 
north and east. The building is three hundred 
feet long and two hundred feet wide, and takes 
the shape of a huge rectangle with classrooms, 
shops, laboratories on all four sides, and a great 
auditorium occupying the midd'e space between 
two light courts. 

The general arrangement of the building is 
particularly straightforward, and simple. There 
are four side entrances placed close to the stair- 
ways, a broad triple front entrance and several 
service entries at the rear. A corridor, sixteen 
feet wide, adjoins all of the schoolrooms proper 
and affords the means of easy circulation. 
Travel from floor to floor is facilitated by the 
lecation of the four double stairways at the 
intersection of the corridor angles. The p!ac- 
ing of the locker and toilet rooms to adjoin the 
shorter corridor runs between the stairs is a 
splendid utilization of space, and permits of 
considerable time economy in entering and 
changing classes and in final dismissals. 

The ground floor which is on a level with the 
surrounding site is devoted most largely to the 
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vocational and physical education departments. and bookkeeping, five regular classrooms, five 
It contains an office for the assistant principal, commercial classrooms, two gymnasiums and a 
a book and supply room, a large print shop, a plunge. The cafeteria has a seating capacity 
laundry, a large room for sewing, a domestic of 360 and a service capacity of one thousand 
science room, a housekeeping suite, a lunchroom  nieals within a time limit of 45 minutes. The 
with kitchen, two large rooms for typewriting kitchen is outside the walls of the building 
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HIGH SCHOO! rHE BOOKKEEPING ROOM, LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOI 
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proper so that the heat and cooking odors can 
be controlled. The gymnasia measure 38 by 85 
feet each, and are provided with raised balconies 
and long dressing corridors. The plunge is lined 
with ti'e and is used by boys and girls on alter- 
nate days. 

The commercial room is fitted with tables, in 
F the manner of business offices and has an en- 
closed space for accounting and banking prac- 
tice. To economize in supervision, the type- 
writing practice room is separated from the 
main business classroom by a glass partition. 

The first floor is given up almost wholly to 
classrooms. It contains eleven regular and four 
small classrooms, several teachers’ rooms, the 
principal’s office, three rooms for elementary 
science, a physies laboratory, a lecture room, a 
study ha!l (capacity two hundred pupils) and 
lecker and toilet rooms. 

The main floor of the auditorium is entered 
from the first floor. It is fitted with opera 
chairs and has a total seating capacity: includ- 
ing the baleony of 1,400 persons. The room is 
simply, but very neatly, finished in a manner in 
keeping with its importance. 

The second floor is given up to twelve regular 
| and three small classrooms, a chemical labora- 
t 
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tory and lecture room, botanical laboratory and 
conservatory, agricu!tural, zoological and physio- 
legical laboratories, toilet and locker rooms. A 
large study hall seating two hundred and a 
library which serves also as a study room, are 
le located on this floor. The baleony of the audi- 
1g torium is entered from the front and rear cor- 
ridors of the second floor. 

The library is furnished with steel book shelv- _—— 


ing and special oak reading desks and chairs. 
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AUDITORIUM, LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL 





The wood trim is of oak and the floor is of the 
same material, laid in herringbone pattern. The 
entire woodwork is finished in a dark-brown 
tcne which gives the room a tone of quiet and 
dignity. 

The fourth floor which oceupies only the cen- 
tral portion of the building, contains large art 
reoms, two long exhibition galleries, a music 
room and two small rehearsal rooms. 

The musie room will seat three hundred per- 

sons. It has a stage large enough for an entire 
student orchestra and is used each week for 
band practice, chorus rehearsals and _ vocal 
classes. After the regular class hours, it is used 


for society meetings, for small student gather- 
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The construction of the building is concrete — 
\ and steel; the corridors and stairs are floored . \ 
\ with terrazzo and wainseoted with marble. The | 
j } classrooms have composition floors and the labo- ' 
; ratories and toilets have tile floors. The wood + — coy 
trim thruout is oak, stained a mellow brown and 
waxed. 
. The power plant is located in a separate struc- 
ture in the rear of the main building. Three 
high pressure boilers, fitted with smoke-consum- aeete 








ing furnaces, generate a total of three hundred 
horsepower for electrical energy, and for heating “- 
and ventilation. 
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The heating system is of the steam vacuum 
type, with direct radiation in all classrooms. 
'resh air, to the amount of 132,000 cubie feet 








per minute, is supplied thru the ventilating 7 
ducts by means of two fans. Re-circulation of 
1 the air is provided for when the classrooms are 


not in use, 





rhe electrical equipment is unusually com- 









































plete. Indirect lighting is provided for all ' 

ciassrooms, laboratories and workshops.. The _ . 
transformers in the basement permit the adapta- i = 
ion of power current to the several types of va 

motor driven machinery and to the laboratories. 

The tems of cost which entered into the aan a 
building are as follows: = “4 
General Contract ................ .8348,334.83 ; ) 
Heating and Ventilating........... 51,543.60 J ' 
2a _ ; _ 7 
Electric Wiring and Machinery.... 21,828.31 = r 
Heat Regulation ...............+.. 6,120.55 i. | } = '_ = yz 
Phun Ri ED 4h os cake tate 9,320.80 | ea [3 oi 
Sheetmetal Work ................- 3,961.31 | bes ew | 
Se ee 236.69 L _. - 
ere ee Sr 571.41 . “ 
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Berlinghof & Davis, Architects, Lincoln 











PREVOCATIONAL AND JUNICR HIGH SCHOOL, LINCOLN, NEB 
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(See S@cond Floor Plan, Page 95) 


THE BANCROFT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Bancroft Junior High School has been 
planned especially to house a school consisting 
of seventh, eighth and ninth grades and to pro- 
vide space for vocational classes. The building 
is wholly fireproof and is constructed of con- 
crete and steel and terra cotta. 

The building contains in the ground story a 
large woodworking shop, a cooking room, a 
housekeeping suite, sewing and fitting rooms, 
locker and toilet rooms, a boiler and fan room, 
and a large auditorium. The last mentioned 
rcom is equipped with a large stage and is in- 
tended not only for schoo! exercises and public 
gatherings but serves in addition as a school 
gymnasium. 

On the first floor there are four standard 
classrooms, a kindergarten room measuring 24 
by 60 feet, a library, an office and a teachers 
rcom. On the second floor there are eight stand- 
ard classrooms and two small recitation rooms. 

The building cost $185,000 complete and the 
site cost $17,701. 

The building is equipped with a plenum ven- 
tilating system and has supplementary steam 
radiation in each classroom. The sanitary 
equipment is of the most modern school type. 

The building was designed Wy Messrs. Ber- 
linghof & Davis, Lincoln. 
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PREVOCATIONAL SCHOOL, NEW BRITAIN, CONN 


Walter P. Crabtree, ‘Architect, New Britain 


NEW BRITAIN PREVOCATIONAL 
SCHOOL. 

The prevocational school which was completed 
a year ago at New Britain, Conn., is one of the 
first in the United States to be devoted wholly to 
the preparation of boys and girls for entrance 
into their respective trades. The plans for the 
structure were begun early in 1914, after an 
extensive study had been made by the building 
committee of similar schools in the East and 
Middle West. The building was completed and 
occupied in the spring of 1915. 

The building which stands at the rear of one 
of the grammar schools faces on two narrow 
streets and has an imposing main entrance. It 
is three stories in height, 160 feet long, 64 feet 
wide, and has a total content of 432,120 eubic 
feet. The construction is fireproof thruout; the 
bearing walls are of concrete and brick, with 
floors of concrete. All necessary precautions 
against the spread of fire have been taken by the 
architects. The exits at each end of the build- 
ing are capable of discharging the children 
without haste or confusion, so that the expense 
of erecting fire escapes is avoided. The window 
surface which is more than one-fifth of the floor 
area, offers adequate light at all times. 

The ground floor, which is on a 'evel with the 
street, offers large and well lighted rooms for all 
kinds of shop work. Space is devoted to wood- 
working and joinery, printing, painting, sheet- 
metal and metalworking shops, and to a boiler 
and a stock room. 

The first floor contains four classrooms, an 
electrical shop, print shop, bookbinding room, 
mechanical drawing room and an office for the 
principal. 

The second floor is devoted principally to 
household arts work. Space is provided for four 
classrooms, two large rooms for cooking instruc- 
tion, a housekeeping suite, and dressmaking and 
sewing rooms. The remaining space is devoted 
to store rooms. 

The building cost complete, without furnish- 
ings, $53,343, or $0.124 per cubic foot, making 
the cost very low for a fireproof structure. The 
construction cost $45,385, the heating and ven- 
ng $4,344, the plumbing $2,275, and the 
electrical equipment $1,339. The cost of the 
furnishings amounted to $9,000. 

Che building was planned and erected under 
the pervision of Mr. Walter P. Crabtree, Arch 
itect, New Britain. 

THE SERVICES OF AN ARCHITECT 

C. E. Schermerhorn, A. I. A. 


lhe thinking public is awake to the value of 
the services which an architect is capable of 
rendering, and recognizes that his province 
bear » same relation to the owner as that of 
a ecialist in medicine or surgery to his 
patient. In countless ways the expert advice 
and suggestions of an experienced architect will 
be nd to have substantial value, and his 
w n this respect, cannot be economically 
1g) by anyone who has determined to build, 
Whe it be a bungalow or a great commercial 


mental project. 
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A TYPICAL SHOP IN THE 


























NEW BRITAIN PREVOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
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EDITORIAL 





CHICAGO’S NEWEST DIFFICULTY. 

The Chicago Board of Education and the 
teachers of the city are again at war. The 
board at its first meeting, in June, passed a rule 
abrogating the so-called merit rule by which, for 
a quarter century, teachers have been automatic- 
ally re-elected each year during satisfactory 
service. The new rule, which limits the term 
of each teacher to one year, is necessary, ac- 
cording to a majority of the board, to eliminate 
from the system teachers and principals who 
are not competent but who for some reason or 
other have able to favorable 
recommendation from their superiors. On the 
is claimed that the new rule 
has a political origin and that it is intended to 
give the “invisible government,” thru individual 
members of the board, an opportunity to punish 
teachers who have for some reason gained the 
disfavor of the powers that be. The new rule 
is said to be directed against the teachers’ fed- 
eration and is intended to secure the discharge 


been receive a 


teachers’ side it 


of certain women and men who have been active 
in its councils. 

The new rule is, we think, destructive of real 
progress and efficiency in the Chicago schools. 
It has aroused distrust and antagonism and, if 
it is followed by wholesale dismissals, whether 
just or unjust, will cause a chaotie condition. 

The presence of incompetents in the teaching 
staff of the Chicago schools is, in the ultimate 
analysis, the fault of the board of education. 
The presence of a poor teacher in a school is 
largely due to the principal and to the district 
superintendent; the failure to eliminate the in- 
competent at the end of her first year of service 
lies with these two supervisory officers who in 
turn are responsible for their .own efficiency 
and for the efficiency of their districts to the 
superintendent. The final responsibility to the 
people is with the board of educatign. It is the 
board’s thru its and general 
policies, to provide machinery which will insure 
the elimination of unfit teachers as promptly 
as they. are discovered. The Chicago board has 
hardly done its full duty if its administrative 
officers allow the number of teachers, who are 


business, rules 


not capable, to grow so large that wholesale dis- 
missals by the direct action of the board are 
necessary. 

We can hardly imagine that the number of 
unfit teachers in Chicago warrants the present 
drastic action. It would seem rather that some 
positive program of reform is necessary to key 
up all the teachers in the service, and to so ex- 
pese incompetence and unsatisfactory work that 
it will largely eliminate itself or at least make 
Such 
as the board may take must necessarily include 
attention to the unification of all factors for 
the benefit of the children, and the public recog- 
nition that the de- 
pendent upon merit and that merit alone will 
determine such continuance. 


its elimination easy and prompt. steps 


continuance in 
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BUYING TEACHERL’ SERVICES. 


School boards are frequently accused by 
hers of driving hard bargains in fixing the 
Sala which they pay beginners in both teach- 
ing ai ervisory positions. This is not true 


of the e cities but applies to small com- 


munities, villages and rural dis- 


icularly 
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tricts where no regularly fixed schedule of sal- 
aries is in force. 

There is much justice in the charge, for some 
school boards apparently buy the services of 
teachers as they buy other commodities in their 
private businesses. They apply the rule of sup- 
ply and demand and reverse an ancient law to 
read: “Let the seller beware.” 

In justice to school boards, it must be said 
that the majority are not actuated by any but 
the best motives. The apparent parsimony is 
enforced by conditions over which the members 
have no direct control. Teachers’ salaries have 
risen enormously during the past ten years. 
The character of. school accommodations has 
been greatly improved and the amount and 


type of the instruction has been broadened and ° 


increased. In every direction, school costs have 
risen at a rate out of all proportion to the in- 
crease in revenue. School board members, con- 
fronted with a growing budget and with numer- 
ous taxpayers’ complaints of all kinds, are nat- 
urally inclined to economize wherever they can. 

It is our opinion that teachers in general 
ought to understand better the worth of their 
services and ought to have something of the 
spirit of the commercial employe who knows 
that his success depends largely upon the sale 
It is a fact that some of 
superintendents, 
professors and heads of norma! schools are par- 
ticularly strong in this direction. Without los- 
ing anything of their professional spirit, they 
understand that will 
accordance with the manner in which they value 


by his own services. 


the most successful college 


they be appreciated in 
their own services, and insist that this value be 
recognized. 

School boards, on the other hand, ought not 
to approach the matter of hiring teachers in a 
purely commercial and materialistic attitude. 
Teaching is one of the most important of the 
occupations which has for its ultimate purpose 
the welfare of the state and of society. 
nature the 
competitive atmosphere of business and 


By its 
the 
from 


very teacher is removed from 
everything in which pecuniary returns are a 
factor. 

The 
or she 
to lay 


be ards 


average teacher is quite satisfied if he 
receives enough to live comfortably and 
for a School 
take this into consideration and 


aside a bit rainy day. 
should 
should be as generous as they can, remember- 
ing that, in proportion as the teacher is satis- 
fied, and in proportion as she lives a comfort- 
able, intellectual life, surrounded with those 
advantages which make for better living, in that 
proportion he or she will render a valuable ser- 
vice to the schools. 


IMPROVING RURAL SCHOOL ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

The character of rural schoolhouse architec- 

ture is being materially improved by the process 

of standardizing country schools. The idea orig 

inated some four or five years ago in [llinois, 


and has now spread to Wisconsin, Michigan, 


Minnesota, New York, Kansas, Pennsylvania 
and other states. 
Thousands of school districts which have a 


splendid course of study, a good teacher and 
fair equipment have been shown to be deficient 
in the character of the school building, in its 
arrangement, lighting, heating and cleanliness. 
The presence of a standard school in a county 
the 
other district, and 


has frequently aroused interest of prac- 


tically every the discovery 
that the or of a 


superior school could not be obtained because 


rating of a standard school 
of the single deficiency of the character of the 
school building, has caused much modernizing 
of old buildings and still more construction of 
new buildings. 

If the standardizing of country schools does 


nothing but raise the quality of the physical 






surroundings of the school, it will be well worth 


If a 


schools, we 


while. similar plan could be applied to 
city imagine that thousands of 
children who are now housed in inferior, worn 
out, old schools, would rapidly find themselves 
in modern school buildings. 

THE SCHOOL SUPPLIES COMMITTEE. 

The schoo] board committee which has, among 
other duties, the selection and purchase of sup- 
plies and equipment has an important func- 
tion, and the manner in which each performs 
ite work may have a far-reaching influence 
upon the efficiency of the school system. The 
committee requires men of broad judgment and 
business acumen who will not accept blindly 
the recommendations of the superintendent and 
of the heads of departments but will weigh each 
matter and judge it for themselves, remember- 
ing that the superintendent and his associates 
are experts and that their judgment must be 
taken as such. 

A supplies committee which does not examine 
carefully every item brought to it, and which 
does not add to the superintendent’s test of 
educational efficiency a test of com- 
fulfilling its full 


The school system has always a 


general 
mercial efficiency is hardly 
obligations. 
limited 
of children. 


income to be devoted to the education 
Much of the the 
schools depends upon the kind of economy prac- 
ticed, said to be 
real if it does not mean combining to the high- 


efficiency of 
and this economy cannot be 


est possible degree, in the articles bought, value 
and reasonable cost. 
fully dis- 


charging its duties unless it knows that every 


No school supplies committee is 


item is the best which ean be had for the money 
and that no money is being put into any item 


which could be used to better advantage for 


some other item. 


LOOKING FOR A SUPERINTENDEN7. 
Experienced school board members agree that 


the most difficult duty which a board has te 


perform is the selection of a superintendent, 
particularly in the ease of a sudden resignation 
at, or after, the end of the sehool year. In 


practically every other phase of the lay control 
of the school system, expert advice may be, and 
s, brought to bear upon the appointment of 


men and women for school positions, be they 


principals, teachers, architects, engineers or 


school physicians. Only in the choosing of a 
chief executive for the schools must the mem- 
bers rely almost wholly upon their own judg- 
ment. 

Of the efficient methods of securing an able 
man who is available during the summer vaca- 
tion, that of publicly inviting applicants is most 
It may be relied upon to af- 
A better plan, to our mind 
who 


commonly used. 
fcrd a large choice. 
the best plan, is to ascertain where men 
possess exceptional ability and force as execu- 
tives, are located, and by a process of elimina- 
The use of this plan 


should not preclude the consideration of any 


tion, to get the ‘best. man. 


and all men who may apply for a superintend- 
ency. It should 
with prominent 


involve, primarily, consulta- 


tions educators, particularly 
with men in the state departments of education 
who, thru their visits to numbers of cities, have 
been able to come in contact with, and observe 
at close range, the work of a large number of 
superintendents. It should also involve, finally. 
consultation with men in the edueation depart- 
ments of universities and colleges, and with 
other persons who have a knowledge of the man 
or men who may be available. 

In finally making a choice, many considera- 
tions will enter into the conclusions of a school 
board committee, but it is especially desirable 
that these shall ability. 


foree, experience and possible adaptation to & 


considerations make 











ecmmunity predominant over every other fac- 
tor. Such a committee will natural!y consider 
it unbecoming of itself to permit any discus- 
sion of the applicants’ politics, religion or sim- 
ilar personal factors to enter into its delibera- 
tions. 

Primarily, good sense should guide in the 
deliberations of a committee and of a board. 

A GENEROUS GIFT. 

Supt. Ben Blewett of St. Louis has given the 
sum of $50,000 as the nucleus for a foundation 
to be established for the benefit of the teachers 
of the city. The income of the fund is to be 
available for indigent teachers in a manner and 
for the purposes to be determined by a board 
of directors. The gift is to be a memorial to 
the late Jessie Parsons Blewett, wife of Mr. 
Blewett, and to her parents. 

Mr. Blewett’s gift is one which is particu- 
larly commendable because teachers as a class 
are very rarely considered in the benefactions 
of our wealthy men. Altho each year sees the 
establishment of funds and homes for various 
classes, teachers are overlooked. At that, their 
profession is notably underpaid and a serious 
misfortune in middle life invariably means 
destitution. 

In the case of teachers, destitution is doubly 
hard because it hits persons who, by education 
and intelligence, are accustomed to the finer 
things of life and who, thru their very work, 
have been compelled to lead an intellectual and 
comfortable existence. Their work also has un- 
fitted them for entering into commercial oc- 
cupations and has taken from them that spirit 
of competition which is so effective in helping 
people in other wa!ks of life. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Blewett’s example 
will be followed by wealthy men in our large 
cities, to the end that funds may be available 
for disabled teachers and for such as require 
temporary help in the shape of loans or other 
immediate assistance. In the long run, such 
benefactions are a contribution to the efficiency 


of the schools because they inevitably mean 
happier and more contented teachers in the 
service. In so far, too, they are contributions 


to the stability of the nation. 


SCHOOL SURVEYS. 

An Ohio edueator recently condemned school 
surveys by saying: “This spasmodic survey 
method of publie school supervision reminds 
me of the ‘umbrellas mended or hats cleaned 
while you wait’ method of doing business. For 
public school improvement we must look to 
continued and every day supervision, the kind 
that keeps in touch with every day conditions 
and changes and can meet them intelligently 
thru adequate acquaintance.” 

To compare school surveys with the business 
methods of umbrella menders and hat cleaners 
is rather unfortunate, particularly when it is 
remembered that what may be ealled business 
surveys are regularly made by the most prosper- 
ous and efficient business establishment. Hard- 
ly a businessman, with interests of any size, who 
does not call in annually or biennially, an 
auditor to cheek his books and to suggest 
means for improving the same; hardly a large 
manufacturer that does not call in at longer or 
shorter intervals, experts in scientific manage- 
ment to check up his manufacturing methods, 
to stop leaks and to show where profits may be 


increased. The employment of such an expert 
does not imply any lack of continued personal 
supervision which is made intelligent and ade- 
quate from a complete knowledge of the busi- 
ness. No business house would get along with- 
out its engineers, its managers, its factory 


superintendents, its sales managers, its book- 
keepers, ete. 
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Minerva: You’d better stick to your oil, John. 


—Life. 


Businessmen have one certain and very defi- 
nite method of judging the efficiency of their 
establishments. It is their annual trial balance 
which shows the amount of money gained dur- 
ing the year and which makes clear the percent- 
age of profit that has been made. Schoolmen 
can apply no such test because schools are not 
conducted for immediate profit and _ their 
product cannot be measured in such exact terms 
as dollars and percentages. The fact that the 
product of the school is an indefinite one and 
has spiritual and civic values, that defy largely 
the use of the decimal system, is doubly a rea- 
son why they should be surveyed and why 
periodic examinations should be made of their 
methods, organization, finances, ete. 

No superintendent who is truly efficient and 
who has the right attitude toward his work will 
object to the employment of an efficiency expert 
to check his work and to survey him. It is 
pre-supposed, of course, that the survey is made 
in an honest spirit and without ulterior 
purposes. 


EFFICIENCY IN THE COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

For a number of reasons the efficiency of the 
commercial departments in our high schools 
have not particularly won the admiration of 
businessmen. Chief among these reasons is the 
inability of the average high school graduate to 
handle the devices which the modern business 
office finds essential for quickly and economic- 
ally carrying on its work. The difficulty here 
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When a feller needs a friend. 
--Briggs, Chicago Tribune. 
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has not been with teachers or with textbooks, 
or with courses of study, but it has been largely 
due to the fact that school boards have been 
slow in introducing actual business office prac- 
tice in the schools thru the use of the modern 
devices of the office. It is rare indeed to find a 
high school graduate who knows how to cut a 
mimeograph stencil, who is familiar with the 
use of a stamping machine, who is not afraid 
of an envelope sealer or envelope opener, who 
knows a multigraph when she sees it, or who 
can operate an adding machine with any degree 
of accuracy and dispatch. 

For true efficiency, the modern commercial 
department must not only have specially de- 
signed commercial desks, good textbooks and 
blank books and other supplies which corre- 
spond to the materials used in the business 
office. They must also have the equipment and 
afford an opportunity for practice in those 
mechanical forms of office work which are now 
so indispensable. 


EVIDENCE OF WORTH. 

The school board which feels keenly the crit- 
icisms of its growing budgets and of its ever- 
increasing ratios of cost, can thus justify its 
official acts in the eyes of the people by giving 
the latter actual facts and actual figures. The 
day has long passed when generalizations about 
the cultural and civic value of education are 
accepted without question. The citizens and 
the press today require specific information on 
the service of the schools before they are willing 
to consider increased tax levys and higher school 
costs. 

The school which is confronted with criticisms 
might well study the method adopted in the 
town of Curwensville, Pa., by Supt. H. O. Diet- 
rich, in presenting to the community a pamphlet 
with definite, brief statistics and other school 
facts showing why the schools cost more and 
why this cost is justified. In summarizing this 
evidence, which is thoro and complete, Mr. Diet- 
rich asks— 

Is it True 
When the boys and girls of Curwensville have 

surpassed the spelling average of 84 cities and 

the writing average of 54 cities, 
When the high school enrollment has increased 

50 per cent in the last four years, 

When 28 per cent more graduates are away at 
higher institutions than four years ago, 
When the professiona] training of our teachers 


has increased 54 per cent during the past four 
years, 

When the average cost per pupil is lower in both 
the grades and the high school than other 
places of similar size, 

When the average salary for grade and high 
school teacher is lower than that of other 
places the size of Curwensville, 

When retardation ranks way above that of 318 
random and 26 specially selected cities, 

When actual results have been’ measured by 
standards and comparisons, 

When university authorities have pronounced 
some of our teaching on a par with that of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, 

When the State Department highly commends 
our work, 

That Our Schools Cost Too Much? 


“Simple as it seems, it was a great discovery 
that the key of knowledge could turn both ways; 
that it could open as well as lock the door of 
power to many.”—Lowell. 


A flagrant illustration of the evil of politics 
in school affairs is the dismiesal of Supt. L. J. 
Montgomery of South Bend, Ind. With prac- 
tically every public and private organization 
supporting him, two members of the board sum- 
marily discharged him. 

Of all laborers, the teacher is most worthy of 
his hire. 


A total of 154 school districts in Texas pro- 


vide homes for teachers. Outside of Washing- 
ton, what state can equal this record? 
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WANTED—AN EDUCATIONAL AUDITOR 


Some years ago our school board faced a new 
situation. 

Our clerk, who had held office for twenty 
years, was grown an old man. We could no 
longer count confidently upon his memory for 
dates and amounts; and extra tasks or “im- 
proved” methods were not assumed as easily as 
once. Little by little a considerable share of his 
work had been cheerfully assumed by our presi- 
dent and by our superintendent of schools, but, 
when it came to his bookkeeping proper, no one 
could offer to assume that without risk of giving 
offence. For a generation, his unfailing accu- 
racy had been proverbial among us but now we 
had come to distrust it and so we did what is 
a.nually being done by an increasing number 
of school boards, even the smaller country 
boards, we hired an expert accountant to go 
thru our books, at the end of the year, and 
audit them. 

Since then our one time clerk has gone to his 
reward, another and younger man fills his place, 
but still our accounts are annually audited. A 
copy of the audit is mailed to each one of our 
members and there is a deal of satisfaction in 
having a record, in black and white, of our 
receipts and expenditures and in knowing that 
it is right. 

Today our school board faces another new 
situation. 

For a full dozen years our school had been 
under Superintendent Curtis (I give a fictitious 
name) and all of us feel that his administration 
was successful. We knew his ways and his 
standards, and we acepted as final his verdict up- 
on any teacher. If he said, “Miss Jones is doing 
good work,” we agreed and next year we raised 
Miss Jones’s salary. tf he said, “Miss Smith is 
not strong in discipline,” that settled it and 
Miss Smith was fortunate if next year she held 
her position. He had not made himself a dic- 
tator but he had made himself an unquestioned 
authority: there was not one of us who would 
have thought of holding his own layman’s opin- 
ion, as against the professional opinion of Super- 
intendent Curtis. 

Then came the new situation: a city having 
a salary-offering power with which we could not 
compete annexed Superintendent Curtis and to 
us came Superintendent Raines. 

He is a good man and an educator, of that we 
fully assured ourselves before we engaged him. 
We did not expect to find in him the duplicate 
of Superintendent Curtis and we were not dis- 
appointed: that they would hold differing views 
on minor points of doctrine was to be looked for 
—we looked for it and we found it—but I dis- 
tinetly recall my feeling of startled bewilder- 
ment when one day he said, “Miss Jones is not 
a strong teacher.” Later I took particular pains 
to find out whether this was a passing impres- 
sion or a settled conviction and I found that it 
was a settled conviction. He was as sure that 
Miss Jones was one of our poorer teachers as 
Superintendent Curtis had been that she was 
one of our best. 

Once I had grasped that fact, I set out delib- 
erately to learn his estimate of our teaching 
force, without of course ever quoting to him the 
views of his predecessor. I found that, in the 
case of many instructors, their estimates practi- 
cally agreed; but, out of our corps of 22 teach- 
ers, there were perhaps four whom Superintend- 
ent Ourtis had considered unusually good and 
whom Superintendent Raines considers dis- 
tinctly poor. In the case of each of these, 
Superintendent Raines has given me his rea- 
sons for disapproval. Superintendent Curtis 
never gave me his reasons but he undoubtedly 
had them. I simply had never asked. 

Now, our problem is: Which verdict is right? 
Who shall decide when doctors disagree ? 

Some, I suppose, would tell us that this is a 
matter the board itself must decide. We are 
the servants of our community, especially chosen 
to see (among other things) that the best avail- 
able teachers are hired. If verdicts differ, we 
are the court of final appeal and there is no 
shirking so evident a responsibility. 


Barring one faithful exception, ours is the 
universal, tho unpardonable sin of school boards, 
ue do not regularly visit schools; but, even if 
we did, I frankly question the judgment of my- 
self and my colleagues in such a matter. There 
is among us but one trained educator and his 
experience has been wholly outside of public 
school work. Is it reasonable to suppose that, 
in our necessarily few and brief visits, we can 
better estimate a teacher than does the super- 
intendent? Excepting the children, he is more 
vitally helped or hindered than any one else by 
the quality of her work; and, always excepting 
the children, he is more closely in touch with 
her work than any one else. Surely, in such a 
matter, his opinion should take precedence. 

From which it may be argued that plain com- 
mon sense would lay the whole matter upon the 
shoulders of the man who is superintending 
now. He is the head of our teaching force, let 
him decide, absolutely, who shall be his sub- 
ordinates; the question is not whether a teacher 
is a good teacher but whether she is a good 
teacher working under him as a part of his ad- 
ministration. Practically this is the course we 
are likely to take: only—to me it is not wholly 
satisfying. I am not quite willing to admit that 
educational fitness is a matter so relative that 
it is possible for the same teacher to be a really 
“ood” teacher under one superintendent and 
a “poor” teacher under another. Much more 
reasonable I find it to believe that there are 
certain definite standards, and that there are 
certain teachers who may be confidently counted 
upon to “make good” under any normal condi- 
tions. If such a teacher prefers not to work 
under a given superintendent, I would at least 
like to be able, in writing a recommendation, to 
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Charles Keck, Sculptor, New York City. 
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give her conscientiously a clean bill of health 
and that in positive terms. Where doctors dis- 
agree, I would say, “Go to the experts.” 

Two such there are upon whom we have some 
sort of claim: our county superintendent and 
our state high school visitor. But as to the 
former, I question whether we have the right to 
ask him to decide for us such a matter as this. 
We might, if it involved a controversy, but we 
have no quarrel with Superintendent Raines 
and he has none with his teachers. Moreover, 
granted our right to lay the problem before 
him, not every county superintendent would 
care to solve it. Some men would not be able 
to view it entirely apart from its political pos- 
sibilities and others would simply assign it to 
an assistant—and the county superintendent’s 
assistant is not always an expert of the first 
water. 

The case of the high schoo! visitor is different. 
Here is a man trained in comparing school with 
school and in the rapid appraisement of many 
teachers; but his task is, specifically, to articu- 
late our high school with our state university. 
His verdict upon high school conditions and 
high school teachers, upon superintendents too, 
for that matter, is invaluable but, when one 
steps from the high school into the grades, con- 
ditions are different. Here he is outside his 
highly specialized field and we are outside our 
rights in asking from him a report. 

For all which reasons, I have come to look 
forward to a day when there shall be available 
an educational auditor, whose services a board 
may secure and pay for, a man who can frankly 
go to a superintendent announcing his mission 
with as little embarrassment as does the account- 
ant who introduces himself to our clerk and 
treasurer, a man who will go into every grade, 
set down his findings, formulate them and sub- 
mit to the board that employs him a condensed 
but authoritative report, which cannot of course 
be as infallible as if it dealt with such compara- 
tively simple data as figures but which would 
command the respect of any unbiased educator. 

Already there are gropings after such a fac- 
totum. A musical expert was secured to “audit” 
our newly established music department and 
report her findings; I recall the enlistment of a 
specialist friend to perform a like service for 
our department of manual training. More than 
once, usually upon a hint intentional or acci- 
dental from the superintendent, I have sent a 
trained, out-of-town teacher to visit a grade of 
doubtful standing, in which I myself would have 
been a marked man. Such tasks, however, are 
but odd jobs; we want the man who will do for 
our whole educational department what our ex- 
pert accountant does for our clerical and finan- 
cial department and, that we may the sooner 
find him, there is inserted this “Want Ad.” 


TEACHERS DEFEND HOME WORK. 

The Committee on School Administration 
of the New York Academy of Public Educa- 
tion has presented a comprehensive report on 
the value of home work for pupils in element- 
ary, high and training schools. The material 
contained in the report was obtained thru a 
questionnaire addressed to representative teach- 
ers and principals of schools in the various sec- 
tions of the metropolis, so that the inquiry con- 
stitutes a study of varying neighborhoods and 
conditions. It is the opinion of the committee 
that the results give the experience and judg- 
ment of over two thousand members of the New 
York teaching profession. 

Out of a large number of letters addressed to 
educators, 616 replies were received by the com- 
mittee from the following: Superintendents, 
boards of examiners and professors of training 
schools, 15; principals of high and training 
schools, 6; principals of elementary schools, 172; 
assistant principals of elementary schools, 56; 
class teachers of elementary schools, 367. 

The inquiry reveals that there is a real de 
mand for home work under proper supervision, 
that it is a factor in the improvement of home 
and school, and that the supervised study period 
in school can be profitably used for study and 


expansion. (Concluded on Page 36) 



































| A May Day in the Public School Playgrounds, Kingston, N. C. 








N speaking of education a famous philosopher once said, “The first require- 
ment is a good animal.” 

| The Folk-Dance is an ideal medium for bodily expression,—a whole- 

some form of recreation,—because it embodies all the principles of physical 

| 








movement. 


The old stereotyped calisthenics are being replaced by the newer Mimetic 
| Exercises, which add thought, play and pantomime to bodily development. 
| The Folk-Dance is now accepted everywhere as the best form of Physical 
| Education for all children, growing girls and boys. 

| A very important requisite for successful Folk-Dancing is AZuszc, played 
in proper tempo and rhythm, and with correct instrumentation. 

The Victor and Victor Records supply a perfect accompaniment for over 
one hundred Folk-Dances of different European Countries, recorded under 
the direction of Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, America’s 
leading authority on Folk-Dancing; also a remarkable list 
of Old English Country and Morris Dances, collected 


and recorded under the personal direction of Mr. Cecil 








J. Sharp, England's greatest authority upon this subject. 





New Folk-Dance records make the Victor supreme 
in this field, as in many others. 

Ask your nearest Victor dealer for the Mew Special List of Folk- 
Dance records from the Burchenal and Sharp 
collections, or write for information to 








Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Victor XXV Camden, N. J. 


$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in use, the 
horn can be placed under the instru- 
ment safe and secure from danger, ’ 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresponsible people. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HOLDEN 
BOOK 
COVERS 


oa IN. USE! ——— 


Save your books by making 
them last from two to three 
years longer than usual 


Order now and avoid 
the Summer rush! 


SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST 


THE HOLDEN PATENT 
BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, Pres. 


what you want. 








Qa McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns’? <“<—————_<aaaaK 





Before You Leave 


for your vacation get in your requisitions and 
orders for fall equipment. 


Slides are available for the teaching of Agriculture, 
Art, Drawing, History, Geography, Music, Science 
(all branches), and even Domestic Science and 
Manual Training. 

The Automatic Sciopticon (shown above) is the 
latest lantern to be offered for classroom and 
small assembly room use (up to 50 feet from the 
screen) and is a McIntosh-guaranteed outfit. Sent 
anywhere on approval 


Fitted with the new automatic slide changes 
almost a dissolving effect. 


New slide lists are constantly being arranged. Tell us 
150,000 slides for sale or rent. 


Lanterns from $20 up. Catalog on request. 
Order thru your regular supply dealer 


MiciIntosh 


427 Atlas Block 





bound to make good. 


No eye-strain. 


Stereopticon 
Company 
Chicago 











(Concluded from Page 34) 

The committee makes the following sugges- 
tions and recommendations: 

1. Out of 616 replies, 564 votes were recorded 
in favor of home study. This large majority 
proves conclusively a real demand for its con- 
tinuance under proper supervision. 

2. Compulsory home woik should be prolhib- 
ited below the fourth school year. 

3. In the seventh year classes, the maximum 
time for home lessons should be one hour. In 
the eighth year classes, it should be one hour 
and a half. 

4. There is a substantial agreement that 

home study, properly explained and carefully 
supervised, will develop self-reliance, neatness, 
ccncentration, accuracy, industry, responsibility, 
thoroness, and the study habit. 
5. Four hundred and seventy-six out of 554 
replies agree that proper home study is a factor 
in the improvement not only of the school, but 
of the home as well. 

6. Principals and teachers must use every 
means to make home work both honest and 
effective. 

7. Systematic plans must be made for the 
ethcient supervision of all home work, sO that 
it may not become an undue strain upon thie 
energy of the class teacher, nor take time which 


should be devoted to classroom instruction. 


8. The fact that 98 per cent of the 4,252 
boys, and 97 per cent of the 4,624 girls, who at- 
tended the evening study rooms in social an | 
recreation centers last year were promoted, just 
fies this work, and proves the necessity for its 
continuance and extension. 

9. A careful analysis of the time limits set 


by 515 principals and teachers shows that in 
assigning home wo ictual “study” should re- 
quire one-half the additional time which is given 


to the “written work.” 
10. It is believed that si: 


of 538 strongly oppose the plan of giving credit 
for outside home work in m cooking, and 


378 replies out 


like subjects, its proper administration in a 
large city is not practicable. 
11. A decided majority (446 out of 560) 


justifies the recommendation that the school 
“study period” should be used both for actual 


study and for the proper explanation of home 
lessons. 

12. Principals have no more important duty 
than that of carefully supervising both the as- 
signments of home study and the methods of 
determining the honesty and efficiency of the 
results. 

13. No home work should be permitted un- 
'ess adequate explanations have been given in 
school by the teacher. 

14. In departmental work, there is grave 
denger of the assignment of excessive home 
work. In graduation classes, however, pupils 
must be made accustomed to home work, or they 
will be badly handicapped when they enter high 
school. 

15. In most schools it is advisable to ask the 


parent to sign the written home work at least 
once a week. 

16. In major subjects like arithmetic and 
grammar, only the “A” pupils should be ex- 
pected to do all the work assigned. The “B” 
and “C” pupils should be given a smaller por- 
tion. 

17. Below the high schools, no new work in- 
volving unexplained principles should be as- 
signed, except as a voluntary task. 

18. The chief aim of home work should be 
to supplement the classroom instruction. It 
should be educational, and should not be re- 
garded as a preventive measure, to keep chil- 
dren off the streets. 

19. To a great degree, home work varies ac- 
cording to neighborhood conditions. Every 
principal must, therefore, be held strictly ac- 
ecuntable for the needs of his or her particular 
school. 

20. Quality, not quantity, should be the 
standard of efficiency in judging the results of 
home work. 


PLAY SUPERVISION 


Supt. R. L. Cole, Perrysburg, Ohio 


Supervised play is just coming into its own, 
and contrary to the general belief, it is just as 
well adapted to the village school or even the 
one-room rural school, as to the city school. 
As soon as the subject is mentioned, at once 
we think of a well-equipped playground. This 
is not at all necessary. Of course, play with- 
out apparatus requires more work of the super- 
visor, at least in getting it started. All that 
is needed for supervised play is a group of 
1ormal children and a teacher who is willing 
to put something of herself into the activities 
of the children aside from the activities of the 
classroom. 


Nine out of every ten of the problems the 
teacher has to meet, have their beginnings on 
the playground at recess, or during the period 
of unorganized play. Stand in front of your 
window at recess when the children are going 
out and see what happens. Is it not something 
like this? The children rush out, break ranks 
as soon as possible, they yell, they seize each 
other. Some of the larger boys catch hands 
and play a game, the object of which is to 
knock down as many of the small children as 
possible. In the meantime the girls have lined 
up with their arms about each other and are 
walking five or six in line out in the street. 
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jecting opaque objects 


$20 up. 






current. 





Balopticons for lantern slide use or for pro- 


with instant interchange 


New Combined Model (illustrated) has 1000- 
Watt Mazda lamp, using but 9 amperes of 


Projection Lanterns (Balopticons) 


The design, equipment and finish of Bausch & Lomb instruments are the fruit of more than 60 
years of manufacturing experience and experimental research. Our workmen are all skilled 
technicians and our laboratories offer the utmost in equipment for investigation and testing. 


Bausch & lomb 


Balopticon 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


For the graphic presentation of almost any lesson. 
filled Mazda lamp of the Balopticon gives illumination exceeding the 
old style A. C. arc, at less current expense—and is wholly automatic. 


The new, gas- 


and combination models 


ranging in price from object manipulation. 


Price $31.50. 


Write for our illustrated catalogs or for special 
price lists of Balopticons or Microscopes. 


-, Bausch €9 [omb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


NEW YORK 


Léading American makers of Photographic Lenses, Binoculars, Microscopes, 
and other high grade optical products. 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO 


Microscopes 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD 


Instruments for classroom use or school laboratory work require 
simplicity and durability as well as optical precision. 
Bausch and Lomb microscopes recommended for school use are particu- 
larly designed for their purpose. 

Model F2 (illustrated) has lever fine adjustment and large space for 
Finished in crystal black, 
reagent-proof and more durable than lacquer. 
Other models from $18 up. 


Special Terms to Educational Institutions. 





The models of 


SAN FRANCISCO 














Small children are hurt; boys have their 
clothes torn or are thrown in the mud, and all 
the difficulties are carried into the schoolroom. 

Why is the boy a problem? It is because his 
teacher does not understand him. The boy is 
the most responsive creature in the world. Let 
a teacher show just some slight interest in the 
boy’s activities and notice how quickly the boy 
becomes an ally of the teacher. The teacher 
who does not play with her children loses the 
greatest opportunity that is presented to her. 
Only part of the boy works, and usually a very 
small part at that, but the entire boy plays. 
If you want to understand the boy you have 
got to play with him. Find the interest of 
the boy and nine out of ten will respond. That 
interest can only be found thru getting close 
to the boy, and that can best be accomplished 
thru play. 

In smaller schools no more than two rooms 
should ever be on the ground for a play period 
at one time, and then never without the teach- 
ers. ‘These play periods should take the place 
of recess. The games to be played should be 
explained before leaving the room. There 
should be no delay on the ground, everything 
should be kept moving. So with large rooms 
1b is better to have two groups playing the same 


game. Games should be taught at about the 
rate of one a week. 


Results will be immediate. 
as expressed by 


These are a few 
teachers who have used the 
supervised play in their rooms: There is a 
better spirit in the room and the child’s atti- 
tude toward the teacher is entirely changed. 


"he teacher is not regarded as a task-master, 
but as a friend. The backward girl is brought 
out and loses her timidity. The rough boy has 
the corners knocked off and he becomes more 
thoug tful of others. The health of the chil- 
aren is improved. Some play under super- 
vision that would never play in any other way. 
The listlessness of a dull day can always be 


relieved by a game within the rooms. The 
rcom that plays needs little supervision other- 
wise. Supervised play will hold some children 
that would otherwise leave school. 

In Perrysburg the play schedule is as fol- 
lows: 


First grade 9:30 to 9:50 
Second grade 9:50 to 10:10 
Third grade 10:10 to 10:25 
Fourth grade 10:25 to 10:35 
Fifth grade 10:20 to 10:30 
Sixth grade 10:10 to 10:20 
Seventh grade 10:00 to 10:10 
Eighth grade 9:50 to 10:10 


Any -day that the weather will permit the 
children go to the grounds, and there engage 
in such games as Prisoners’ Base, Cat and Rat, 
Three-Deep, Last Couple Out, Black Men, Odd 
and Set, Poison Tag, Cross Tag, Bull in the 
Pen, and a great many others that are similar. 
On rainy and on cold days when it is impos- 
sible to go out, there are hundreds of good 
gwames that are played in the schoolroom. Our 
teachers never miss the play period. It is as 
much a part of the daily schedule as is reading, 
end perhaps the very best part of that schedule. 

Indoors the games used by our teachers most 
are seat changing games, a great many of 
which can be worked out by the teachers them- 
Besides these there are such games as 
numerous 


selves. 
Fox and Squirrel, Telegram, and 
guessing games and word finding games, that 
ean be made a definite part of the English 
work. These are very much better for the 
lower grades. In these games the children are 
a'l required to speak in entire sentences. 
Marching has a big place in our play. It 
always makes an appeal to children, and is a 
great factor in discipline. The children always 
march to and from the playground, and on 
some days when it is not possible to play on 
the ground they march around the square. It 
is remarkable what a close relationship there 
is between an erect body and a mind that is 


free from evil, especially among boys. The 
boy who is sitting on the small of his back 
had better be watched. Marching will make 
the children walk straighter and sit straighter, 
both literally and figuratively. 

The year’s play with us reached its climax 
in May, when we had a play festival, lasting 
an entire afternoon. Then the results of the 
year’s work were shown in fancy drills, folk 
dances and games of all kinds. This without 
doubt was the biggest thing of our school year, 
because we had al! the boys and girls at their 
very best. 

It is hard in an article of this kind to bring 
out the things that might be of most value to 
other teachers, but I would like to end by 
saying: Get a vision of your greatest oppor- 
tunity and then play, play, play. And if you 
lo you will have no difficulty in working out 
the details. 


THE COUNTY UNIT. 

The United States Bureau of Education sug- 
gests the following essentials of the County 
Unit Basis of Organization for the adminis- 
tration of rural schools. They result from 
studies of the various regulations in the states 
now organized on that basis: 

(1) The county the unit of taxation and ad- 
ministration of schools (except that in admin- 
istration, independent city districts employing 
a superintendent would not be included). 

(2) A county school tax levied on all taxable 
property in the county, covered into the county 
treasury, and divided between the independent 
city districts and the rest of the county on a 
basis of the school population. 

(3) The county school funds, including those 
raised by taxation and those received from the 
state, expended in such a way as would as nearly 
as possible insure equal educational opportuni- 
ties in all parts of the county, regardless of the 
amount raised in any particular part. (Any 
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Let us show you how 


DAHLSTROM 
PRODUCTS 


fit into YOUR 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Artisans 








“DAHLSTROM” 
Means: 


Preparedness Against Fires 

Better Safeguarding of Human Life 
Elimination of Fire Loss 

Lower Fire Insurance Rate 

Lower Maintenance Cost 

Greater Durability 

Perfect Service to Architects 

Perfect Satisfaction to Owner 
Dependable and Uniform QUALITY 
The Workmanship of Skilled 


A Square Deal to All 


The Finishing Touch in Fire-proofing 
YOUR Building 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company 


Executive Office and Plant 
10 Blackstone Avenue, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Branches and Representatives in.All 
Principal Cities 





an imitation. 








Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public 
Hygiene, says about 





The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. Be- 
ware of imitation. 


tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


Elastic Interior Finish 


is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
even when being built, because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 
it, it is not affected. 


ZINGLIN 


“Arnold-ized” ZINC paint 


is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 
Send for circulars telling of this. 


Keystone Varnish Company 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Anything offered like it is 
Send for book of tints, combina- 


(non poisonous ) 











sub-district should be permitted to raise, by 
taxation or otherwise, additional funds to sup- 
plement the county funds, provided the sub- 
district desired a better school plant, additional 
equipment, or a more efficient teaching ‘urce 
than could be provided fram the county funds). 

(4) A county board of education in which 
is vested the administration of the public schools 
of the county (except those in independent city 
districts), composed of from 5 to 9 persons, 
elected or appointed from the county at large; 
the board to be non-partisan; the term of office 
to be at least five years, and the terms arranged 
so that not more than one-fifth would expire in 
any one year. 

(5) A county superintendent of schools, a 
professional educator, selected by the county 
board of education, from within or without the 
county or state, for a long term (at least two 
years), who shall serve as the secretary and 
executive officer of the county board and as such 
be the recognized head of the public schools in 
the county (except those in independent city 
districts). 

(6) District trustees in each sub-district of 
the county, one or more persons, elected by the 
voters of the district or selected by the county 
board; to be custodians of the school property 
and to serve in an advisory capacity to the 
county board. The expenditures of local funds 
raised by the sub-district would rest with the 
trustees subject to the approval of the county 
board. 

(7) The powers and duties of the county 
board of education: 

(2) To select a county superintendent who 
would be its secretary and executive officer in 
the performance of all of its other functions; 


and to appoint assistanis as required. 

(b) To have general control and manage- 
ment of the schools of the county. 

(c) To submit estimates to the regular 


county taxing authority of the amount of money 
needed to support the schools. 

(d) To regulate the boundaries of the school 
sub-districts of the county, making from time 
to time such alterations as in its judgment 
would serve the best interests of the county 
system. 

(e) To locate and erect school buildings. 

(f) To supply the necessary equipment. 

(zg) To fix the course of study and select 
textbooks (using the state course and state 
adopted textbooks in the states where action has 
been taken). 

(h) To enforce the compulsory education 
laws. 

(i) To employ teachers, fix their salaries and 
the salaries of other employes. 


CONFERENCE ON ATYPICAL CHILDREN. 
The program of the Thirteenth Annual Con- 
ference on the Education of Truant, Back- 





MR. W. L. KUSER, 
Superintendent of the Iowa Industrial School for Boys, 
Eldora, Iowa. 

President-elect of the Conference on the Education of 
Truant, Delinquent and Dependent Children. 


ward, Dependent and Delinquent Children was 
unusually strong and interesting.’ The enroll- 
ment was the second largest in the history of 
the Conference. The attendance reached the 
highest mark. 


The President’s address by F. J. Sessions, 
was a plea for the “Standardization of Child 
Saving Agencies.” 

Mr. Guy Hanna, Superintendent of the In- 
diana Boys’ Industrial School and Colonel F. 
H. Nibecker of the Glen Mills School dis- 
cussed the subject of “Vocational Training in 
Boys’ Schools.” Superintendent H. H. Todd, 
Principal of the New York Parental School, 
Flushing, L. I., gave a most interesting and 
helpful account of the work of his school. 

Dr. Helen T. Woolley, Director, Bureau of 
Vocational Training, Cincinnati, gave a most 
interesting paper on “The Use of Mental Tests 
in Social and Institutional Work.” She dealt 
in facts not theories. 

Dr. Eleanor Little, State Training School, 
Clinton, New Jersey, discussed the value of 
mental tests in Reformatories for Women. 

Supt. A. J. Hutton, Wisconsin Industrial 
School for Boys, left nothing unsaid regarding 
the subject of “Industrial Schools for Delin- 
quents.” 

Supt. Meigs V. Crouse, Children’s Home, 
Cincinnati, gave a profitable review of the 
progress in “Children’s Work in a Third of a 
Century.” 

The proper direction of Parole Work of In- 
stitutions for Delinquents was ably discussed 
by Dr. Kenosha Sessions, Superintendent, In- 
diana School for Girls, and Miss Edith N. 
Burleigh, Superintendent, Parole Department, 
Morganza Girls’ School. 

“OQanadian Methods in Child Saving” was 
fully and entertainingly discussed by Mr. and 
Mrs. William Duncan of the Children’s Aid 
Society, Toronto. 
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effective as executives. 


school organization. 


Dept. No. 202-BA. 


Typical High Schools and Colleges 
in the United States in which 


Western Electric 
Inter-Phones 


are helping school superintendents, prin- 
cipals and college presidents to be more 


With an Inter-phone at the principal’s 
elbow, communication can be established 
instantly with any one of the class rooms. 


There is no time lost in arranging for 
conferences—no delay in transmitting in- 
structions to teachers—no disconcerted 
rushing about in emergencies. 


Let us show you more in detail how Inter- 
phones will increase the efficiency of the 


Write our nearest house- 






Western Electric Company 
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Case Technical High School 
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Newark Savannah Indianapolis _ Dallas Los Angeles 
Philadelphia New Orleans Detroit Houston Seattle 
Boston Birmingham = Cleveland Oklahoma City Portland 
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Member Society tor Electrical Development. “Do it Electrically” 
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“A Qhildren’s Code” was the subject of a 
paper by Mr. J. A. Brown, Agent for the In- 
diana State Board of Charities. Both the 
paper and the discussion that followed by 
Judge George S. Addams, Cleveland, were of 
great value. 

The Conference activities closed with a din- 
ner at the Severin Hotel, attended by nearly 
two hundred members. The local arrange- 
ments for the Conference were never excelled. 

The following were elected as officers for the 
next year: 

President, W. L. Kuser, Eldora, Iowa. 


Vice-President, Miss Amigh Everall, Lan- 
caster, Mass. 

Second Vice-President, Solon C. Vial, EI- 
dora, Iowa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, H. H. Todd, Flush- 
ing, L. I. 

Executive Committee: W. L. Kuser, Presi- 
dent, Eldora, Iowa, ex-officio; Hobart H. Todd, 
Flushing, L. I., ex-officio; Miss Edith Bur- 
leigh, Lancaster, Mass.; H. W. Moore, Monroe, 
La.: W. GC. Brown, Louisville, Ky.; Elizabeth 
V. H. Mansell, Trenton, N. J.; Judge W. A. 
Way, Pittsburgh, Penn.; Stephen P. Streeter, 
Oakdale, Mass. 


A Course in Library Training, Eugene High 
School, Eugene, Oregon 


Principal F. A. Scofield, Eugene 


The course in Library Training, established 
in September, 1915, was organized because it 
was not deemed practicable to afford the ser- 
vices of a trained librarian all the time, and 
the formation of a class of students to act as 
assistants was found necessary. This class is 
under the supervision of the principal and is 
open to a limited number of juniors and seniors. 
There is one weekly lecture, and each member 
of the class serves five hours per week in the 
library and visits the university and city librar- 
ies for such assigned reading as cannot be found 
in the high school. 

The outline of the work which follows indi- 
cates something of the value of the work to the 
student. We believe that the training will at 
least prepare for library assistants if not librar- 
iluns, and the knowledge of books and sources of 
information will prove of great worth to those 
who intend to take up college work. The abil- 
ity help others find the things they want nec- 
essarily calls for a knowledge of books and the 


use of indices, reference books, newspapers and 
magazines, books of quotations, debating aids, 
newspaper clippings and periodical literature, 
public documents and various institutional re- 
ports. 

Nature of the Course. 

Ihe lecture period is devoted to explanation 
of routine work for the week, assignments and 
talks upon phases of library training, arrange- 
ment of books on the shelves, classification of 
books, according to the Dewey system, method 
of taking books out of library, care and struc- 
ture of books, and care of the magazine table, 
are the topics already taken up. The class has 
spent several afternoons in the university library 
and each has been given assignments to be 
worked out there. 

All the available books on library training and 
library management are used as guides in the 
lecture and classwork, and efforts are now being 
made to secure the reports of some of the best 
managed city and school libraries. After two 


months’ experience the students have done about 
the same routine work as a university librarian, 
except on a smaller scale. The second semester 
has been devoted to the cataloging and book- 
binding aspects. A brief description of the 
general organization of the school will make 
clearer the nature of the work required of the 
librarians. 

The school has an enrollment of over 600 
pupils, grouped in 23 roll rooms, two of which 
are large study halls. There are six periods per 
day and the average number in each of the study 
halls per period is about sixty. The library has 
never been opened to students before, this being 
the first year in the new building, as the books 
were kept in the city library heretofore. The 
reading tables will accommodate only twenty 
students and because of this lack of room the 
two study halls issue permits to the number of 
ten each at any one period and all who can are 
urged to take books or magazines back to their 
rooms. Thus others may take their place and 
this policy allows a larger circulation. The 
library is not used for general study purposes, 
altho we still have trouble in getting students 
to understand its real purpose—a place for 
wider reading in English, history, civics, ete.— 
rether than a place to work mathematics or reg- 
ular class exercises. The form of student gov- 
ernment in use in the school provides for com- 
missioners, and one of the duties of these officers 
is to issue library permits. 

This permit is a 3x5 slip bearing the name 
of the student, room coming from, room belong- 
ing to, and time of leaving. The guides in the 
halls recognize this permit as entitling the 
owner passage from room to room. The librar- 
ian stamps the slip with the date of leaving the 
recom so that a close check is possible upon the 
movements of the pupils, even without the aid 
of the guides. 

The school day is divided into hour periods 
devoted to recitation and supervised study, and 
students from classrooms are not allowed to go 
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Closed or Open Circuit 
Plain or Code Signaling 


anything like it. 





Non-interfering Auxiliarized REMINGTON 
TYPEWRITER 
H e c C COMPANY 
OLTZER\_ABOT LLECTRIC\2 saan aioe 
BOSTON. MAS 5§&. AND EVERYWHERE 


1104 UNION TRUST BLDG. 
BALTIMORB 
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Perfect Touch Typewriting 
is only possible on the 


REMINGTON 


This remarkable fact has [come 
recently been brought home to 
teachers and pupils 
where by the improved Rem- 
ington column selector. i 
the most noteworthy develop- 
ment in typewriting instruc- 
tion since the introduction of 


every- 


Here is the story in a nut- 
shell. Hand settings of the 
carriage could never be made 
by touch. The Remington 
column _ selector’ eliminates 
instanta- 
neous machine settings for the 
i f line, in- 
cluding those lines which start 
at intermediate points on the 
scale. For the firsttime tt per- 
mits the writing of a letter from 
date to signature without taking 
the eyes from the copy. 

This is perfect touch type- 
writing—it is the only touch 
typewriting that can be called 
by that name—it has added 
twenty-five per cent. to the 
speed of the typist, a gain 
which has been proved con- 
clusively by innumerable com- 


Remington feature exclusively. 
No other machine has it or 

Isn't that reason enough 
why every school should teach 
touch typewriting and 
every pupil should learn it? 
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to the library during the study period. In such 
eases the teacher notifies the librarians of the 
books needed and these are taken to the room 
at the beginning of the period and taken back 
at the end. ‘These books are said to be reserved 
by the teacher. Students may reserve books for 
any period of the day or for home work by sign- 
ing for it beforehand. 

The number of students using library mate- 
rial and the articles they read are checked up 
each night. This has developed the fact that 
most of the work so far has been along three 





lines: reference work in history; reading cur- 
rent literature without much thought or corre- 
lation with school work; and the use of the en- 
cyclopedias. 

A library bulletin issued early in the year 
gave instructions as to the card index, the shelf 
list, author number, ete., stated method of secur- 
ing books, both for use during the day and for 
heme work, and explained the use of indices in 
finding material, and how to use the guide to 
periodical literature. A piece of blackboard has 


been placed in each classroom, and the librarians 











Eugene, Ore., High School Library 








with Student Librarians at Work. 





place there notices of new magazines, special 
articles and library regulations. The presence 
of the city and the university libraries makes it 
possible to get much material not available in 
our own school and it has been the duty of the 
training class to bring some of this material 
into circulation. Articles of general interest are 
indexed and notices are sent to those depart- 
ments most directly interested. These notes, 
such clippings as are kept, and all pictures ob- 
tained, are later posted in loose-leaf notebooks 
for the readers. In these books there are sev- 
eral groupings, “history,” “language,” “indus- 
trial,” and “commercial,” ete. A book for the 
use of teachers is also being prepared, as well 
as bibliographies on special topics for reference 
work. In addition to these duties the librarians 
hendle the book exchange, and sell typewriter 
paper to the commercial students. The former 
is on a commission basis, but the paper is sold 
at cost. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 

According to Supt. Edward J. Tobin of Cook 
County, Ill., $25,000 was earned by the children 
of Cook County thru school-home projects. 

At the 1916 Achievement Day celebration, held 
at the Chicago Art Institute, achievement credits 
were awarded for work done in field and garden, 
business, cooking and sewing, music, poultry and 
cow testing. One pupil who earned $39 for her 
work with poultry and $47.63 in garden work, 
received three credits. 

Aurora, Ill. A Go-to-School Week was held 
recently for the benefit of the school patrons and 
citizens im general. All departments of the 
schools were open for inspection and there were 
exhibitions of the work of the pupils. The first 
affair of the kind was that given last year, when 
between 2,500 and 3,000 parents of the children 
took advantage of the days set apart for visitors 

Mt. Carmel, Ill. A Go-to-School Week was 
held in the schools. Exhibits of school work 
were on display and all schoolrooms were open 
for the inspection of the public. There was als” 
a parade of the students of both the elementary 
and high schools. 
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CINCINNATI 
Branches: 


Philadelphia, Boston, 
Washington 


New York, Chicago, 





Their sectional con- 
struction makes it possi- 
ble to place them where 
most convenient- 
due regard to light, ven- 
tilation and fire protec- 


The Globe “Wernicke Co. 


Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases—Filing Cabinets and Supplies 
Globe Steel Safes—-Card Index Systems 


St. Louis, 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Filing Equipment for Schools 


CHOOL filing problems are peculiar— 
and each school has its own problems 
—but Globe-Wernicke Filing Cabinets 
can be obtained with a size of file to ac- 
commodate any school 
records, statistics or re- 
ports, and make them in- 
stantly accessible. 


torily. 


with 


Write us 
for Catalog 
816 J.S. 


Cincinnati 


Free Service to Schools 


We have instituted a system whereby all 
questions relating to the filing of school rec- 
ords can be answered quickly and satisfac- 
If you have a problem which puzzles 
you, write us, and we will help you solve it. 
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WHAT DO YOU LOOK FOR IN A TEACHER? 


By a Superintendent’s Wife 


When you and your community feel that the 
time has come to erect a new school building, 
a group of representative men, called the School 
Roard or the Board of Education (according as 
you are urban or rura!), meets and takes the 
necessary steps to secure the new building. 

Perhaps you are one of the committee ap- 
pointed to select a site. There are three or four 
places available, at different prices; but the com- 
mittee feels that this school building is to last 
for a generation, and it is worth while straining 
& point in order to get the best site that is to 
be had. 

Then the architects come avisiting you. There 
is one who is especially successful with hotels, 
another who has put up very fine dwelling 
houses, but you keep up your search until you 
find the man who has put up good school 
buildings. 

When the foundation is laid you want it to be 
the work of a good, honest mason who under- 
Stands his job. You can’t build a wall but you 
know a good one when you see it; and you want 
& mason whom you can trust to do good work. 
You have seen some excellent walls built by Mr. 
Smith, so you give him the job. 

You go thru the same searching process to 
find a good reliable builder. In receiving bids 


the board “reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids,” and is just as free to refuse the lowest as 
the highest offer. After that comes the furnish- 


ing and equipment. These and the improvement 
of the school yard are attended to very care- 
fully t is a fine building, a credit to the com- 
munity and especially to the School Board. 


Now you are ready to select the new teacher for 
this new building. 

How are you going to go about it? Are you 
going to give as much thcught to the selection 
of the new teacher as you did to the new site? 
Yes, I know, that site will last for a generation, 
but the influence of the teacher will last for all 
eternity. No teacher can live in the classroom 
with your children for one whole school year 
without leaving her influence for all time. 

A fine, well-equipped schoolhouse, surrounded 
by a beautiful lawn and adequate playgrounds 
is a very desirable thing; but the personality of 
the teacher in that schoolhouse is by all odds 
the largest and most far-reaching factor of the 
entire educational plant; and this is especially 
true of one or two-room schools. 

A man who has given all the years of his 
mature life to the education and training of 
young people, said lately, before a body of school 
trustees, “Probably the greatest thing in all 
education is the personality of the teacher’; 
and educational leaders agree with him. 

When you selected your mason you looked for 
a man who could build a good wall; what are 
you going to look for in a teacher? When archi- 
tects game to see you, you did not engage one 
until you knew he had proved his ability to put 
up good school buildings. Are you going to 
take the pains to be as sure of the ability of the 
teacher ? 

Perhaps at first glance, the teaching of thirty 
children during the hours of one school term, 
looks like a small job; but it is large enough to 
call for the very best and highest that any one 


can give, be he a rural school teacher or the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

“Any job is as large as the man who holds it 
down”: and the guidance of thirty children can 
be made a very large and far-reaching job. It 
ought to be so much more than mere teaching. 
The inspiration and guidance of a true teacher 
makes the actual book learning seem like a 
secondary thing, no matter how ably she hears 
classes. 

If a woman presides in a fine new building 
and does not teach appreciation and respect for 
public property; if she has ample supplies for 
hand work and does not develop the character 
that comes thru doing a piece of work thoroly 
and well; if she teaches history and biography 
as a mere matter of words and never transmits 
the thrill that comes with really studying a 
noble deed or a noble life, she is but presenting 
the husk of things. It is the soul of it that 
counts. Teaching boys and girls to read is a 
worthy aim, but teaching them to love good 
readimg is infinitely higher. Every boy ought 
to know the multiplication table, but if along- 
side that, he can be imbued with a fine sense of 
honesty, it is a higher achievement. 

If you want a teacher who will hear twenty 
lessons a day, lock up her room at night, and 
give as little of herself as possible, you need not 
concern yourself beyond securing some one who 
has the proper certificate. But if you want a 
woman who will enthuse and inspire your young 
people, who will in one year raise the tone of 
your school and your community, you must look 
beyond the certificate. 

Of the two factors the teacher is of vastly 
more importance than the building, yet she is 
often selected almost at random. In one of our 
districts a millionaire resident gave to the town 
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at no greater cost—oftentimes less. 
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Established 1868 
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a school building costing $100,000. This very 
winter that School Board composed of intelli- 
gent professional men, engaged at least one 
teacher for that building without any knowledge 
of her ability except the formal records of her 
certification. 

In another community a citizen was indignant 
because the School Board had engaged a teacher 
without any personal investigation. In his anger 
he said: “Why, there isn’t one of you men that 
would buy a pig without first seeing it; but 
you'll engage a teacher to have charge of our 
children a whole year without even knowing if 
Perhaps his language 
was a bit direct, but wasn’t it true? 


she’s black or white.” 


Why not use the test you applied to the mason 

has she proven that she can teach a good 
school? The way to find out is to visit her at 
work if possible. Nothing e'se can take the 
piace of a personal visit to the teacher in her 
classroom. And if you go there what are you 
going to watch? Will you judge by the number 
of pages her reading class covers in a period, or 
the list of unusual and meaningless words the 
pupils can spell? No, you are going to observe 
the school spirit, the pupils’ attitude toward each 
other and toward the teacher, her attitude to- 
ward them, the air of business and of systematic 
activity or the lack of it 


; 


the school. 


the general tone of 


In the teacher herself personality is the im- 
portant consideration. On the physical side 
good health is very desirable, not so much be- 
cause the frail or sickly girl is likely to lose 
time during the school year; but because the 
healthy robust girl or woman is better equipped 
to do good, thoro work, and to have a good effect 


ou the physical well-being of the children. The 


healthy girl wi'l be more likely to have good 
poise, a cheerful voice with a ring in it; she will 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASS IN WASHINGTON 
STATE COLLEGE, PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 


Make Their Own Gas 


for Domestic Science, Chemis- 
try and Physics Departments 


Gas manufactured automatically by its own 
private gas plant is being used in this school. 

The plant was sold the school by the Detroit 
Heating & Lighting Company of Detroit, Mich., 
who have been manufacturing private gas plants 


Over 30,000 Detroit Combination 


Gas Machines are in daily use. 


These plants make gas for lighting, cooking, heating 
and for every other purpose common to public city gas and 


Send for “‘School and College Bulletin,’’ Illustrated 
Catalog and Names of Users in your vicinity. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


Detroit, Mich. 
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SCHOOLROOM NECESSITIES 
OF UNUSUAL MERIT 


Buy the best. 
more than the inferior kind. 





ering and holding the dust instead of scattering it. This is a distinctive 
feature and is not found in any other eraser. Send for sample and price 
before placing your order. 








They cost no 


Dann’s Noiseless Eraser 
ALL FELT-SEWED 


So constructed that it 
retains its shape until 
entirely worn out. The 
deep dust channels open 
and close automatically 
as the eraser passes over 
the blackboard, thus gath- 





ROWLES’ BORATED 
CHALK CRAYON 


is a Genuirie Dustless Crayon at less cost 
than the injurious plaster paris kind. The 
Crayon is free from grit and thoroly Borated. 
A better crayon cannot be produced at any 
price. Send for samples and make a test. 
This will convince you. 
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Besides specializing in Crayons and Erasers 
we manufacture and carry in stock a very 
complete line of BLACKBOARDS, SCHOOL FURNITURE, MAPS, 
GLOBES, CHARTS, AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
The completeness of our stock enables us to quote very low prices and make 
exceedingly prompt shipments. 


BE SURE TO SEND FOR OUR LARGE CATALOG 
BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER. 


E.W.AROWLES 


MANUFACTURER ~ PUBLISHER 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 











be more apt to join the pupils on the playground 
and the young people in country rambles. If 
you visit a teacher who speaks to the pupils 
with a hint of impatience or sarcasm in her 
voice, if the corners of her mouth droop, if she 
has a clear-cut, steel-spring manner, beware. If 
you are ill at ease in her presence, always con- 
scious of her critical attitude toward you and 
her pupils, she is not the person you are looking 
for. You are a mature man, subject to no rules 
of hers; and if her effect on you is chilling, 
think what it must be to the children, who are 
obliged to be subject to her authority for a year. 

There is a tide in the affairs of boys and girls 
as well as of men; and the trend of a boy’s whole 
future life can often be vitally influenced by 


- the teacher he has, especially during the critical 


period of the seventh and eighth grades. If she 
is fault-finding and unsympathetic she can 
drive him out of school and end all desire for 
further education. But if she is the fine woman 
she ought to be, she can generally arouse in him 
an ambition that will bridge these critical years 
and carry him thru high school and college. I 
am not theorizing; I have seen both these results 
many times. A severe teacher will blight the 
souls of children just as surely as frost blights 
tender blossoms. If we were to work back to 
the real cause that sent a lot of surly, rebellious 
boys to the reform school, I’m afraid we would 
find at the end of many a quest a nagging 
mother or teacher. 

Children have a right to a happy childhood. 
They will meet the burdens and responsibilities 
of life all the better for it; and if you, by “giv- 
ing thought” can procure them happy, cheering, 
uplifting influences during their school life you 
have given them something that cannot be taken 
away by all the buffetings that later life may 
bring to them. 


“No magnet can draw like human sympathy.” 
The child who goes to a teacher for this bread 
of sympathy and gets a stone of harsh criticism 
is cruelly wronged, and if you, by indifference 
or carelessness put that unkind teacher over the 
children you are to blame. 

It ought to be natural for a boy to consider 
his teacher just about the best person he knows. 
But if he studies the gospel of kindness on 
Sunday and meets nothing but criticism and 
waspishness on Monday, how can he square 
things ¢ 

When you have found the teacher you are 
seeking, the one who has shown that she can 
conduct a good school, do what you did with 
the best school site—pay the price. If it is a 
question of taking a second rate teacher or of 
raising your price to procure the woman who 
has proven her ability, take the best. I am not 
pleading for higher salaries for teachers—others 
do that a-plenty—but I am pleading for the very 
best for your children. 

You are proud of your new school building 
and you have a right to be. But do you properly 
value the boys and girls in that building? If 
you do, give most careful heed that they shall 
have the benefit of a good teacher. They will 
respond in the right way if they have the right 
leadership. 

St. Louis, Mo. A survey of the public school 
system has been begun by Dr. Chas. H. Judd of 
the University of Chicago. Dr. Judd is assisted 
by State Supt. H. C. Morrison of New Hampshire, 
W. F. Dearborn of Harvard University, Frank N. 
Freeman, University of Chicago, J. B. Cragun 
of the University of Chicago, @. B. Meredith of 
the Department of Education of New Jersey; 
William S. Gray, University of Chicago, 8S. 0. 
Hartwell, Muskegon, Mich., and J. F. Bobbitts, 
University of Chicago. 

The survey, which will cover a study of the 
school buildings, degree of efficiency and cost of 
operation, will cost about $10,000. 
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- PUMORE. 


ERASER CLEANER 






» 


Did You Ever Se 
An Easier,.Cleaner and Quicker 
Way To Clean Erasers? 


The old way of cleaning erasers--pounding them together or against the back of the schoolhouse 
--was anything but satisfactory. It took too long and was an unpleasant task and when the job 
was done the erasers looked so dusty and chalky that they were hardly fit to touch. And besides, 
it was impossible to get them clean. Whenever they were used on a clean blackboard, they left 
a chalky path and chalk dust went flying all through the room. But now all that is changed by the 


DUMORE 


Eraser Cleaner 


With the Dumore, it’s fun to clean erasers. A rapidly Your schools need the Dumore. It means clean erasers, 
revolving brush loosens the dust, and suction developed a clean blackboard and air that is free from chalk dust. 
by the motor, draws all of the dust particles from the The Dumore is a first-quality product and it looks the 
surface and out of the crevices of the felt. part. Made of birch with mahogany finish. Equipped 
A few movements of the eraser and it is thoroughly with Universal Motor (direct or alternating current). 
cleaned. There is no flying dust—the erasers can be All metal parts are heavily nickel plated. 

cleaned right in the schoolroom. All of the dust isdrawn A Dumore Eraser Cleaner will be shipped on approval 
into a receptacle and the air created by the vacuum ac-_ to any accredited superintendent of schools. Have us 
tion is filtered before it comes out of the exhaust. send you one on thirty days’ approval. 


Wisconsin Electric Company 
1600 Dumore Bldg. Racine, Wis. 
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PARTITION FOLDED 


(Patents Applied For) 
Are necessary for the modern, up-to-date school. 


Send for Catalog. 





Improved Sectionfold Partitions 


Adapted to all condi- 
tions. Can be made any length, height, and finish desired. Absolutely 
soundproof. “Simple of construction; easy of operation.”’ 

See Sweets. 


FOLDING PARTITION CO. 200 Broadway, New York City 








PARTITION EXTENDED 








WARMING 








THE FRESH AIR SYSTEM OF 
WARMING SCHOOLS 





BINFORD SCHOOL, RICHMOND, VA. 


“The American System” of Mechanical Heating and 
Ventilating is used in the above building. 

After thorough investigation this system was chosen 
in preference to all others. 

1. Because it positively delivers enough fresh air to com- 
pletely change the air in the Schoolrooms every seven minutes. 

2. It absolutely warms the schoolrooms evenly to a 
temperature of 70° in the coldest weather. 

3. While heating and ventilating it operates at a saving of 
25% in fuel over other systems delivering the same amount of air. 











The AMERICAN System of Ven- 
tilation is thoroughly practical for schools 
of all sizes. It places positive, efficient 
ventilation within the resources of any 
School Board. 


Write for further details regarding 
“The AMERICAN System.” 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 








BETTER AND SAFER SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 

A distinct contribution to the propaganda for 
safe school buildings has been made recently by 
Hon. James R. Young, State Insurance Com- 
missioner for North Carolina. By virtue of his 
office Mr. Young is ex-officio Fire Marshal of 
the state and has imposed upon him the duty 
of working for the improvement of buildings in 
the direction of fireproofing and general safe- 
guarding against fire. 

In the opinion of Mr. Young it will pay com- 
munities financially and educationally to erect 
a better class of school buildings. The frame 
buildings of more than one-story should be no 
longer tolerated. No brick buildings with ordi- 
nary wood construction for floors and partitions 
should be erected in the future. Mr. Young 
urges that where absolutely fireproof construc- 
tion is impossible, mill construction should be 
employed and safeguards in the way of fire- 
stops and automatic sprinklers should be em- 
ployed. He calls attention to the significant 
fact that the better class construction will be 
made up in cost in a very few years by the dif- 
ference in the cost of repairs and insurance. 

Mr. Young finds in schoolhouses two dangers. 
The first is the rapid spread of fire and the sec- 
ond is the danger of smoke panic. The former 
of these dangers can be obviated by safe con- 
struction. The second can be removed almost 
wholly by discontinuing the present type of 
open stairways and by substituting therefor 
tower stairways which are cut off from the bal- 
ance of the building by a fireproof partition 
and fireproof doors. 

To illustrate the recommendation which he 
has made to school boards thruout the state, Mr. 
Young has had drawings made of a typical tower 
stairway and of a school building to which tower 
stairways have been applied. 

The main features of the stairway are as fol- 
lows: The stairway is enclosed wholly in fire- 
proof walls and is constructed of fireproof mate- 


TRADE MARK 


rials. Admittance to it is gained thru a tower 
vestibule which is separated from the building, 
corridor and from the stairway proper by sets 
of steel and wire glass doors. Both the vesti- 
bule and the tower have openings which cannot 
be closed and which will at all times keep the 
vestibule and the tower free from smoke. ‘lhe 
accompanying illustrations will make clear the 
general arrangement and equipment of the 
stairs. 

It is Mr. Young’s opinion that the use of 
tower stairs will not materially increase the cost 
of school buildings, but will add immensely to 
their safety and permanence. 


THE WRITING TEST IN THE SALT LAKE 
CITY SURVEY. 
John O. Peterson, Supervisor of Writing, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

The writer makes bold to offer some sug- 
gestions and conclusions, regarding the writ- 
ing test in the Salt Lake City Survey, as pub- 
lished in the Report of the Survey Committee. 
While the writer lays no claim to being a 
scientist, he is in practical touch with modern 
methods of teaching writing as well as with 
the demands that are placed upon handwriting 
in business and in the schoolroom, and offers 
these observations for what they may be worth: 
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Patek’s Egshelcote is a permanent, 
elastic, washable, dull-finish oil 
paint 








The beauty of the school interior 
depends largely on the painting 
and tinting of the walls and ceilings 


Egshelcote is made in 12 standard school colors. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 

IS ROOM CLENENTARY AND 
NiGnh SCNOOL BUILDING 
SNOWING APPLICATION Or 
DOUBLE TOWER STAIRWAYS 
AS RECOMMENDEDBY JAS.R. YOUNG 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONCR. 
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The report of this writing test, as published, 
shows that a great deal of time, thought and 













Egshelcote Your School Walls 
Durable, Washable 


Patek’s Egshelcote meets every re- 
quirement for 


Walls finished with a dull-toned, 
harmonious, light reflecting surface 
produce cheerful school interiors 


Egshelcoted walls mean sanitary, dull-toned walls permanently finished, producing beautiful, har- 
monious interiors. Walls with hard, non-porous, yet elastic, surfaces that can be scrubbed as 
often as necessary, and pencil marks, finger prints or spots of any kind easily removed. 
Special colors furnished to match any shade. 


USED NATIONALLY IN SCHOOLS WITH SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


FREE TRIAL—A sufficient quantity to make a thorough test will be sent to schools gratis on request 
Write for detailed information and color suggestions 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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the wide variation in scores made by different 
pupils in the same room. The report in itself 
is entirely justified by the facts revealed in 
this one table. The fact that many children 
in the third and fourth grades write as well as 
the average in the eighth grade, and that many 
in the eighth grade write no better than the 
average in the third grade are conditions which 
should compel the attention and efforts of 
every school principal and every writing super- 
visor. That these conditions are not existent 
in Salt Lake City alone but that they are wide- 
spread thruout the country goes without say- 
ing. That they are not now receiving their 
due share of attention from principals and 
supervisors is also true. The report is to be 
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In Table No. 21 of the report, some valuable 


and suggestive information is given, namely, 
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An Economical Solution 
——of a Most Difficult Problem 


What a prominent educator says, in writing of the 


Sengbusch Self-Closing School Inkwell No. 50 


“The Inkstand is a successful 
invention, and will satisfy any 
school system. It prevents the 
losses by evaporation and, 
therefore, keeps the ink clean 
and of the right thickness. It 
is an economical solution of a 
most difficult problem of school 
management.”’ 












Sets Flush with the Desk 


A [metal ring safely installed in the desk Center float 

keeps the well securely in place—preventing automatically 

noise, jarring and spilling of ink. It is ‘‘the closes inkwell 

inkwell’’ you want for movable chairs and air-tight on 

adjustable desks. withdrawal of 
pen. 


Saves Books, Desks, Floors, Irritation 
because the pen is always dipped to a uniform depth—you can’t dip 
too deep and overload your pen. You do not get ink all over the 
pen-holder, fingers, desks and floor. 


Simple to Install—-For New Desks or Old 

We loan, without cost, a set of tools that will install our school well 
in five minutes, whether a new hole must be bored or an old one 
enlarged. 

Write us today to send you a sample of the No. 

50 School Inkwell to try it on your own desk. 
The principle of our school well is the same as in the SENGBUSCH 
Commercial Inkstand, famous throughout the world. Let us send you 
a circular showing the practical styles we have for teachers’ desks and 
offices in schools. 


SENGBUSCH SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 


52 Stroh Bidg., Milwaukee. Wis., U.S. A. 















You Are To Be The Judge 
In This Case 





Pat. Dec. 12, '05 
Pat. Jan. 19, '06 


Pat. Nov. 14, ‘11 


Write for our free samples, and hand 
down your DECISION in the way of an 
order. Non-evaporating, dust-proof and 
noiseless; no hinges to break or corks to lose. 





Write for free samples today. 





U. Ss. INKWELL CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 





























commended because it not only reveals this 
condition but prescribes the remedy. 

That the Survey Commission should have 
expended so much time and effort in measur- 
ing but one phase of writing is to be regretted. 
Either the parties conducting the test were 
not conversant with some of the principles of 
modern penmanship requirements, or, what is 
more likely, they ignored them without giving 
any apparent reason for so doing. 

How well the average child can write cannot 
in any true sense be measured by a standard 
of legibility alone. If legibility were the sole 
requirement, time and effort consumed in 
teaching a running hand would be wasted. The 
extreme of legibility would be attained by per- 
mitting the pupils to print the letter forms. 
This was largely what happened in the verti- 
cal writing systems of a few years ago, and the 
fact that all emphasis was laid on legibility 
and nothing else is the sole reason for the short 
life of the vertical writing systems. Hand- 
writing, to be of practical value, must contain 
a certain element of speed as well as the ele- 
ment of legibility, and the best handwriting 
is not that which scores highest in legibility 
when compared to a chart, however that chart 
may have been constructed, but that which is 
at the same time most legible and most rapid. 
No one would reasonably contend that a pupil 
writing an average of eighteen words a minute 
for fifteen minutes, with little or no physical 
strain is not a better penman than a pupil 
who writes an average of twelve words a min- 
ute for fifteen minutes and suffers a physical 
and nervous strain, provided that both pupils 
write equally legibly, and provided that with 
proper instruction the slow writer could have 
been taught to write as rapidly and as legibly 
as the fast one. 

In the next to the last paragraph of the 
report, this statement appears: “It is true that 
sume of the writing was done with a cramped 
hand, and that it is somewhat childish looking, 


but it must be added that it is easily legible 
and that legibility is the final test which the 
world puts upon writing.” It is to this state- 
ment that we wish to take exception and, while 
we admit that the writing as shown by the 
specimens published in the report are easily 
legible, we have never heard it argued that the 
writing which the pupils do in the schoolroom 
is not legible. The criticism that used to be 
directed to the handwriting taught in the 
schools was that the writing which the pupils 
did after leaving school was illegible. This 
was due largely to the fact that in the school- 
room the pupils were permitted to write as 
slowly as was necessary in order to make the 
writing perfectly legible and no effort was 
directed toward retaining the legibility and 
increasing the speed. The fact that most 
pupils’ handwriting became an illegible scrawl 
shortly after they left the schoolroom, or after 
they entered the high school was due largely 
to this condition. The pupils wrote slowly, 
with emphasis on legibility alone. This was 
very well in the schoolroom but the handwrit- 
ing thus developed did not stand the strain 
when called upon to meet the requirements of 
the high school or of business conditions where 
speed is a requirement almost on a par with 
legibility. We contend, therefore, that a true 
writing test should measure the speed at which 
the writing is done as well as the legibility. 

In the test under discussion, this could have 
been done with but very little added effort. If 
the teacher conducting the test had stood at 
the blackboard and marked the time in half- 
minute intervals, while the pupils were writ- 
ing, and instructed each pupil to copy the first 
figures she wrote after he completed writing 
the paragraph, it would have been possible to 
have taken into consideration the number of 
words per minute at which the test was written. 

The specimens published in the report indi- 
cate that they were nearly all written with a 
cramped position of the hand. The report also 


states that these samples fairly represent the 
kind of writing which is now being done by the 
average children of each grade in the city. If 
this is true, then one would judge that at least 
a very large proportion of the pupils still 
write rather slowly and that if they were re- 
quired to write for any prolonged period, the 
quality of the writing would rapidly deterior- 
ate. However, it would not be fair to draw 
these conclusions from the few specimens alone 
submitted. It is natural for the modern pen- 
manship instructor to infer from these speci- 
mens, however, that if the handwriting had 
been measured with regard to speed as well as 
legibility, the standings and ratings, as shown 
in the charts, would have been materially 
changed. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to teach 
pupils to draw letter forms by writing them 
slowly. This was formerly construed as teach- 
ing writing. Under modern conditions, it is 
so no longer. Modern handwriting is executed 
with relaxed muscles and with a large reserve 
amount of motive power. This is accomplished 
by properly adjusting the hand and arm, which 
constitute the writing machine, and by utiliz- 
ing the driving power of the large muscles of 
the arm. 

Scientific research has brought out the fact 
that in nearly all trades there is a best way of 
performing any muscular act. The execution 
of handwriting is a muscular act, tracing an 
image in the writer’s mind. Certainly before 
attempting to use a machine a pupil should be 
instructed and trained in the proper manner of 
using it. Thereafter the product should im- 
prove as he becomes skilled in using the 
machine and as he learns to perceive with 
nicety the better qualities of the article pro- 
duced. 

In the teaching of handwriting, we may con- 
clude, therefore, that the muscular training 
should precede the actual teaching of an accu- 

(Concluded on Page 64) 
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Convention 
Notice! 


At the convention of 
the National Educa- 
tion Association July 
3-7, 1916, you will find 
a complete display of 
H & H Steel Lockers. 
Booth No. 100. Our 
representatives will be 
there to answer all 
questions and aid you 
in the selection of your 
sceel equipment. 





H & H Locker Installation, Germantown High School, Germantown, Pa. 


A Saving Investment 
for Schools 


High Schools 


High School of Practical Arts, Boston 
High School, Hartford, Conn. 

High School, Norwood, Ohio 

High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
High Schools of Philadelphia 

C. & M. T. High School, Newark, N. J. 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati 


Lux School of Industrial Training, San Francisco 


Austin High School, Chicago 


Colleges 
 rinceton University 
Cornell University 
University of Maine 
University of Pennsylvania 
College of the City of New York 
Mass. Agricultural College 
Trinity College 


H@® H STEEL LOCKERS 


H & H Steel Lockers have proven themselves to 
be asaving investment by economizing time; cutting 
down cloak room confusion; minimizing fire hazard 
and introducing the best of sanitary conditions. 


The above list shows only a few of the Educational 
Institutions in the country that have adopted 
H & H Lockers. 


School officials as a whole are coming to recognize 
that the cheapest locker in the first cost is not the 
cheapest in the long run. H & H Lockers are 
built to stay. There’s no repairing to be done on 
H & H Lockers. They are made to give years of 
real service to you. 


The Board of Education of Philadelphia has, for 
the second year, placed its annual contract with 
us for Lockers. 

Such an order would never have been placed if the 
highest quality of materials, workmanship and de- 
sign were not incorporated into H & H Steel Lock- 
ers. They represent maximum value in steel 
equipment. 

Every school official who has a decision on the 
selection of Lockers should investigate H & H 
Steel Equipment. Send for a copy of our new 
catalog. Have it on your desk for immediate ‘use 

or future reference. 


THE HART © HUTCHINSON CO. 


Dept. 8 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
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For Your Reference 
A partial list of Schools equipped in 1915: 


Pullman Free School of Manual Training. 
Grover Cleveland High School, St. Louis, Mo. 
_.Kokomo, Ind. 

...Elwood, Ind. 


Kokomo High School. 
Elwood High School 
Normal School....... 
Normal School ........... 
High School ..................... 
University of Michigan... 
High School .......... 
High School .............. 
Two High Schools......... 
Schenley High School 
High School .............. 
High School ......... 
High School ...... 
Normal College ..... 
High School . 

High School ............ 


For ¢ 





-Ypsilanti, Mich. 
......Allentown, Pa. 
....Binghamton, N. Y. 


Shamokin, Pa. 


Bowling Green, O. 
_...Washington, D. C. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


“Grand Rapids’ 
Domestic Science Equipment 


COOKING ROOM 





Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Erie, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Munising, Mich. 








“Grand Rapids” 
School Equipment 


is the recognized 
standard with all 
prominent educators 


Ask Any Who Knows — 


Then call for Our 
Service. 
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SEWING ROOM 


WHEN IN NEED OF EQUIPMENT 


Sewing, Cooking, Chemistry, 
Physics, Biology, Free Hand 
Drawing, Mechanical Draw- 
ing, Art Metal, Pottery, 
Vocational Departments, 
| Woodwork, Forging, Etc. 


Write 





Grand Rapids 
school Equipment 
Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Formerly Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
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“Grand Rapids’ 
Vocational Equipment 




















SPEED INDICATIONS REVERSE AND SPEED TAILSTOCK SPINDLE 1% IN. DIAM. No. 2 
CONTROL ya MORSE TAPER. 

HEADSTOCK \__ MAKE. DOES NOT 

FULLY _ ENCLOSED — \__ REQUIRE A SPECIAL MOTOR TAILSTOCK _ SPINDLE _ CLAMP. 




























OR A SPECIAL SPEED 
FACEPLATE MACHINED ALL OVER 
HEADSTOCK SPINDLE CRUCIBLE STEEL TURNED AND POLISHED 

HANDWHEEL. SOLID ; 16 INCH HOLLOW No. 2 MORSE TAPER - 
WEB MACHINED ALL OVER . hie MECENTERS TOOL STEEL HARDENED 
MAY BE REMOVED © af ¥? OOL REST 
FOR REAR FACE PLATE ~ HARDENED AND 
TURNING. 














TAILSTOCK SCREW. SQUARE THREAD 

















TAILSTOCK. HAS DOVETAILED 
WAYS TO FIT BED 

AND HAS VERY HANDY AND 
POSITIVE CLAMPING DEVICE 














POWER AND 
BRAKE LEVER 








MOTOR SWITCH 





CLAMP LEVER 

FOR REST SOCKET 

AND SLIDE PLATE 

THIS LEVER CLAMPS 
BOTH IN ONE OPERATION 




















AND IS MACHINED 
FULL LENGTH TO 








a BED HAS SOLID TOP 
* 
a 





CENTER DRIFT FIT HEAD AND 
. TAILSTOCK. IS WELL 


\ RIBBED AND VERY 


é / . 
EGS WELL PROPORTIONED f "| —— \_ DEEP, WHICH 
AND WIDE AT FLOOR LINE | Ligh jn \ PREVENTS VIBRATION 
o wall “4 : 7 























“GRAND RAPIDS” No. 100 LATHE 
THE LATHE WITH THE WIDE RANGE OF SPEED 


Get our prices on Equip- 
ment for your Vocational 
Departments. 





Motor Driven Machinery 
our specialty. Expert ad- 
vice based on years of prac- 
tical experience. It will 
pay you to consult with us. 
No charge for information. 
Just ask for it. 





Grand Rapids 
School Equipment 
Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





GRAND RAPIDS No. 120 DOWN DRAFT FORGE 
CAST IRON THROUGHOUT Formerly Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
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24-STUDENT CHEMISTRY DESK 


Fostering Ideals With 





Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 





educational ideal. 


tion, as well as a business. 


plishing thorough work. 


tative sample line of our furniture can be seen. 


LABORATORY  FURNITU 





Studying by rote and reciting by mechanical routine do not lead to 
an education. Every teacher knows that the soul is lacking without an 


Back of every article of Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture is an 
ideal —first realized in the very beginning of this business 
Educational Efficiency. We have made our work a study and an inspira- 


Kewaunee equipment will help foster ideals among the students. 
It will help them to realize the importance of peculiar fitness in accom- 


OUR EXPERIENCE IS AT YOUR DISPOSAL. 


Visitors to the N. E. A. Convention will be weleomed at our New 
York Office, Educational Building, 70 Fifth Ave., where'a good represen- 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


the ideal of 








EIGHT-DRAWER PHYSICAL LABORATORY TABLE 





No. 5 FOUR-PUPIL 16-DRAWER SEWING TABLE 


The Last Minute is the Most Expensive Time to Buy 


WE HAVE GONE THE LIMIT IN PREPAREDNESS. 
} orders will get prompt shipment from our immense completed stock. 


Manual Training Equipment shown in catalog No. 14; Domestic Science 
and Laboratory in catalog No. 15. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY, Muskegon, Michigan 











ns : 


Prompt 


SENT ON REQUEST 








Rural Teachers’ Houses 


John Y. Dunlop, Esq., Craighead, Glasgow, Scotland 


In England it has been the custom for many 
years to erect, in connection with rural schools, 
teacher villas, and these, whether on a combined 
plan or erected near the schoolhouses, have no 
doubt well paid the communities for their enter- 
prise. 

Lack of suitable boarding accommodations is 
one of the most serious difficulties in the way 
of securing suitable teachers for country schools. 
Where there is no accommodation for housing 
teachers, rural school advertisements for teach- 
ers receive scant replies, and it has been found 
from experience that it is almost impossible tu 
get teachers of the highest type to remain in the 
country when they must “board around.” 
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TEACHERS’ SEVEN-ROOM HOUSE 


At one time, farmers’ homes were looked to 
to provide shelter and board for teachers during 
the school session. In many districts, however, 
the accommodations at the steadings are very 
limited and often the kitchen, living room and 
dining room are combined in one and no heat is 
provided in other rooms in the house. It will be 
readily understood that such surroundings were 
not congenial for teachers who wanted to spend 
a part of their time each evening in preparing 
school work. Where teachers have been com- 
pelled thru circumstances, to spend their entire 
time in the living room with the farmer’s family, 
they have had no opportunity to study properly 
and have sometimes been drawn into neighbor- 
hood gossip to the detriment of their teaching 
influence. It is because of these difficulties that 
landward school boards never think of a rural 
schoolhouse without a teacher’s residence. 

The Ordinary Requirements. 

The English board of education has adopted a 
set of rules to assist school boards and their 
architects to design and erect compact, conven- 
ient and economical school villas, according to 
their needs. These rules require that the teach- 
er’s home must contain a parlor, a kitchen, a 
scullery and bedrooms. The smallest dimen- 
sions which can be approved are: 

Parlor, 12 feet by 12 feet. 

Kitchen, 12 feet by 10 feet. 

One bedroom not less than 12 feet by 10 feet. 

One bedroom not less than 9 feet by 8 feet. 

Minimum height of ceilings, 8 feet to wall 
plate; and 7 feet to wall plate and 9 feet to 
ceiling where there is a camp ceiling. 


The house must be planned so that the stair- 
case is immediately accessible from an entrance 
lobby and from the parlor, kitchen and each 
bedroom, without making « passage of any room. 
Each bedroom must have a fireplace. The par- 
lor should not open directly into the kitchen or 
scullery. There should be no internal communi- 
cation between the residence and the school. 
Windows should be carried up as near to the 
ceiling as practical. There should be a separate 
and distinct yard with office. 

Apart from these simple rules, the architect 
is advised to make a thoroly comfortable house. 
Every room must be planned by itself and for 
its own use, and the designer is advised to plot 
upon his plan the disposition of the furniture. 
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TEACHERS’ SEVEN-ROOM HOUSE. 
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New Catalog. 


Our special catalog No. 8 
of furniture, utensils, and 
tools for Domestic Science 
and Manual Training is 
now being distributed. 

A copy will be mailed you 
upon request. 


New York Office: 





Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 















LEONARD PETERSON & CO,, Inc., Manufacturers 


1234-1248 FULLERTON AVENUE 
Lenz & Naumann, Inc., 9-11 E. 16th Street, New York City 
SHOW-ROOMS AT CHICAGO AND NEW YORK 


If interested in Equipment 
for Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology, write for a copy 
of our 96-page catalog con- 
taining Laboratory Furni- 


ture and Museum Cases. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








For the ordinary residence for a Master or 
Mistress, what is wanted is a plan based on 
symmetry, simplicity and compactness. 

Halls and Living Rooms. 

In all the teachers’ villas which I have visited, 
the plan of the house begins with the hall, that 
is to say, the entrance passage and staircase. 
These arterial lines of thorofare can be clearly 
distinguished in the accompanying plans. On 
the ground floor they lead from the front en- 
trance thru the hall and to the garden door. 
Upstairs the travel proceeds from the staircase 
to the bedrooms and to the bathroom. 

One of the chief considerations in this part 
of the house is the lighting of the hall and stair- 


ease, which is accomplished either by wall win- 
dows or lights in the ceiling. The staircase is 
usually made airy and adds indispensably to the 
comfort of the house. 

In the houses which are most valued by teach- 
ers the primary living rooms are a dining room 
for meals, a drawing room for ladies and a sup- 
plementary room for meetings on community 
matters. 

In rooms intended for those purposes the 
board of education has decided that there are 
three features in the plan to be considered, 
namely, the fireplace, one or more windows and 
the door. Generally speaking, all the fireplaces 
are to be found in the middle of one or other 


of the sides of the room. The window, or win- 
dows, are placed in the middle of one or the 
other sides, and the door on a side at right 
angles to the window. 
The Study and the Bedrooms. 

In the house of seven rooms, which is shown, 
a small study is included in the plan. Properly 
it might be called a bookroom, as it is fitted 
with bookcases and furnished with a writing 
desk. In most teachers’ houses, a similar room 
is intended for a workroom as country teachers 
must often take register and session clerk work 
in the district. 

The bedrooms are, as a rule, not very large, 
but they are mostly planned on comfortable 
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A SEVEN-ROOM TEACHER'S COTTAGE 





(See plans on page 50.) 








4 FOUR-ROOM COTTAGE FOR A TEACHER 


(See plan on page 52.) 
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“Wolff Solidon” Closet 


for Schools and Institutions 


This Duroware seat-operating closet 


is meeting with great approval wherever 
it has been installed. 


Its automatic operation is simple and 
satisfactory. The wash-down, jet bowl 
has a large, local, Boston Vent which 
meets the most exacting requirements 
of sanitation. 


This closet is staunchly built and 
will stand long usage. 


Write for our New Catalog 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


601-627 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


Showrooms: 111 N. Dearborn St. 








lines. In each, due consideration is given to the 
three features in the living room, with the addi- 
tion that a proper place is set apart for the bed- 
stead. Near the bedrooms is the bathroom, 
which is recognized in this country as an indis- 
pensable supplementary in a teachers’ house. It 


BED 
ROOM 





‘SLD 
Roorl 
PARLOOR 


FLOOR PLAN, TEACHERS’ FOUR-ROOM HOUSE. 


is generally a small place, well lighted and ven- 
tilated, and provided with a hand wash basin 
and a porcelain enameled tub provided with hot 
and cold water. The hot water for the fittings 
is supplied from the kitchen range by a smal! 
boiler and storage tank. The water closet is 
also placed in this same apartment. 


Cost to Community. 

School districts are at all times permitted to 
borrow money for the building of teachers’ 
houses. The amount can be borrowed either 
from the department or in the open market. 








The cost of the houses shown varies somewhat 
according to the material and the accommoda- 
tions. In the case of the combined school and 
teachers’ house, the cost was 10£ per pupil, 
which includes everything, less site and fur- 
nishings. The furnishings cost about ten shil- 
lings per pupil. This works out at 3600£ for 
school and teachers’ house or a total of 3780£ 
including furnishings. The house itself, if built 
alone, would cost six pence per cubic foot, or 
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about 600£, after making a deduction for the 
teachers’ room included inside the same wall. 

The seven-room house cost 680£. The small 
difference is due to the fact that one is built 
with ashlar masonry on all sides, while the other 
is of cement and cement-and-timber. 

The house of four rooms cost 380£ and is an 
ideal house for a country district. It is built 
of brick thruout, and is covered with a slate roof 
and tile ridge. 


(Concluded on Page 54) 
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GROUND FLOCR PLAN 


THE NETHERCRAIG’'S SCHOOL. COMBINED SCHOOL AND TEACHERS’ FIVE-ROOM HOUSE. 
; (See page 54.) 
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VACATION 
TIME 












REMODELING 
TIME 


NOw is THE TIME to PREPARE 














For the Installation of New 








Water Closets, Urinals, Lavatories 
Drinking Fountains, Etc., Etc. 


On the subject of Water Closets the following will be interesting: 





M-1860 ‘‘Nouveau J”’ 
With Exposed Tank 


Madden’s Patent 


Saving Water 


In 1908 the Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind., 
was equipped with rod-acting water closets. In August, 
1909, the change was made to Clow automatic closed 
tank water closets. In all, forty-eight (48) water closets 
were installed. The summary below shows the consumption 
of water in gallons, and in dollars and cents for the years 
1908, 1909 and 1910. The latter year, nothing but Clow 
automatic closets were in use. 


SUMMARY 


1908—14,392,500 gallons, at a total cost of $863.55 
1909— 8,610,000 gallons, at a total cost of 516.60 
1910— 3,172,500 gallons, at a total cost of 190.35 


A SAVING OF FIFTY PER CENT TO EIGHTY PER CENT 
DRINKING WATER 











R-735 Bubble Drinking 
Fountain 
Madden's Patent 


THE CLOW MADDEN PATENT BUBBLE DRINKING FOUNTAIN IS LAW PROOF AND GERM PROOF, 
NO METAL EXPOSED, NO PART THAT CAN BE TAKEN INTO THE MOUTH. FURNISHED WITH SELF- 
CLOSING VALVE OR REGULATING VALVE FOR CONTINUOUS FLOW, USING A MINIMUM OF WATER. 





Clow Solid Porcelain Urinals 


URINALS 


Solid Porcelain with the 
Clow Madden Patent 
Automatic Pan Tank. 
Only one moving part, 
nothing to get out of or- 
der. Saves water, repairs 
and annoyance. 


LAVATORIES 


Clow Adamantose Lava- 
tories have the strength 
of iron, the beauty of 
china. They are easy to 
keep clean. 


DELIVERIES 





Clow Adamantose Lavatories 


BECAUSE OF THE UNPRECEDENTED BUSINESS REVIVAL THE DEMAND FOR PLUMBING FIXTURES 
AND MATERIALS IS HEAVY AND INCREASING. WE, THEREFORE, URGE THAT, IN ORDER TO IN- 


SURE DELIVERIES ON 


TIME, CONTRACTS AND ORDERS BE PLACED EARLY. 


Consult with your Architects and your Plumbers now—or write to us 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, CHICAGO 


Sales Offices: New York 


Minneapolis 


QOOOOQOOOOO DOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO OOE 


St. Louis Denver 


San Francisco 


Milwaukee 
Los Angeles 


Detroit 


Works: Chicago, Il. 


Newcomerstown, Ohio 


Coshocton, Ohio 
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Rundle-Spence Bubblers 
for Superior Quality 


If you want fixtures in your school 
that stand for superior quality, that 
will give the best service, be sure to in- 
stall RUNDLE - SPENCE BUBBLERS. 
They are correct in design from the 
stand point of the sanitary engineers 
with strength and solidity built right 
into the construction. 


Rundle-Spence Bubblers 


are attractive and the outlines are perfect so 
that they will conform with the neatness 
and attractiveness of your school. 


A booklet telling all about our fixtures will 
be sent upon request. WRITE TO-DAY. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


52 Second Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














Here’s a Locker 
That Affords a 
Clean Ventilated 
Place for Clothes 








This Locker is especially 
adapted for school use. Helps 
to keep the children’s clothes ina 
clean orderly condition. Insures 
promptness, neatness, and is a 
factor in the prevention of con- 
tagious diseases. 





This locker includes four separate hangers, a shelf for 
small articles, a place for rubbers, overshoes, etc. It is en- 
tirely of steel, and has a beautiful baked enamel finish. 


HESS STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


will surely meet with your approval. We could say they are 
exactly what you are looking for, but how should we know? 
How do you know, unless you see the locker? This is what 
we will do. Send you a sample locker, “Free of Charge.”’ 
All we ask you to do, is to examine the construction, finish, 
re-enforced corners, locks, and pivot hinges. Then return 
the locker to us, all at our expense. Simply drop us a post- 
-ard—we’ll do the rest. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Milwaukee Office: 1222 Tacoma Bullding 
40 MARTIN ST. CHICAGO 











(Concluded from Page 52) 








The choice of material for the building fabric 
in these three designs was entirely governed by 
the local market. This idea prevails thruout 
the whole of England. Stone is used in a stone 
district, brick where brick is made, and where 
both these materials are scarce, concrete is used. 

Free House, Coal and Light. 
One of the inducements in this country to the 


rural teacher is to be able to live in the country, 
and when a position includes free house, coal 
and light, there is, as a rule, no end to appli- 
cations for appointment. Not that the teacher 
expects to get the same salary as the city 
te acher, plus the extras referred to. Most coun- 
try school boards reduce the salary by a small 
sum for the use of the teacher’s house. If the 
community has erected a house at say, 500£, it 














The Nethercraigs Schoolhouse. A Combined Rural School and Teachers’ Dwelling. 
(See plans on page 52.) 


is entitled to recover sufficient to pay the tax, 
interest on the investment, upkeep and other 
expenses. 

Ample coal is usually supplied to the teacher 
for heating and cooking. Light is another item 
which is granted free, altho in some districts 
a limit of expense is set by the school boards. 
Such renovations as may be required from time 
to time, are made at public expense. 

The teacher’s cottage has become an import- 
ant feature in the administration of rural 
schools because the people take a decided inter- 
est in it. They feel that the teacher’s presence 
has a marked influence upon the community and 
that this influence is broadened and strengthened 
when the teacher lives in a model dwelling and 
works under the most wholesome conditions. 

The Writing Test in the Salt Lake City Survey. 

(Concluded from Page 46) 

rate letter form, until the proper muscles are 
sufficiently well controlled to execute a usable 
letter. Thereafter the writing movement and 
the accuracy of the letter form should improve 
on a par until the established standard as to 
speed and accuracy is obtained. It is not 
always wise to stop as soon as a usable stand- 
ard is reached, for in this, as in all other acts 
of physical skill, ability tends to recede as soon 
as training stops. It is advisable, therefore, 
to train beyond the stage which one hopes to 
retain as a standard. 

Table No. 21 in the report gives a medium 
seore of 12.8 for the eighth grade. Under the 
Thorndyke Seale, allowing a difference of one 
hundred between Quality 4 and Quality 18, a 
score of 12.8 would indicate a score of 624 per 
cent. While the report indicates this score 
a3 fairly satisfactory, it is a lower score than 
one expects in most other subjects. We be- 
lieve that this is a rather low standard and 
that the medium score in handwriting should 
be at least as high as the medium score in 
other subjects. 
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**The Princeton” 


Patented and Patent Pending 


The ‘‘Princeton’’ Combination self-closing 
basin cock and bubbler drinking fountain. 


Sanitary 


NEW YORK 





Mechanically Perfect 


GLAUBER BUBBLERS ARE SUPREME—BUY THEM 


When you buy drinking fountains and bubblers you have but one object in view,--- 
to provide permanent protection against the dangers of the common drinking cup. 


It is a notorious fact that most bubbler manufacturers have overlooked this. 


made bubblers that are not sanitary and which because of mechanical imperfection can give 
even their poor service only a short time. 
at once apparent. 


JUST A FEW OF OUR LEADERS---OUR LINE IS COMPLETE 






‘*The 
Harvard’”’ 


ST. LOUIS 


The need of care in the selection of bubblers is 





Guaranteed for Five Years 


Our line includes bubblers for lavatories, sinks, pedestal fountains, wall fountains, and a perfect rural fountain. 


Send for Catalog and Prices NOW --- Obey That Impulse! 
GLAUBER BRASS MFG. CO., Cleveland 


CHICAGO 


They have 





** West Point’’ 


SAN FRANCISCO 








PROTECTING SCHOOLHOUSES AGAINST 
FIRE. 

An interesting feature of the opening session 
of the National Fire Protection Association, held 
in May at Chicago, Illinois, was the round-table 
discussion on safeguarding school children and 
school property against fire. 


The topic was divided into two sections, 
namely, planning school structures for safety, 
and caring for school buildings. Mr. Wm. B. 


Ittner of St. Louis, Mo., and Mr. C. B. J. Snyder 
of New York, discussed the former; the latter 
was presented by Mr. S. A. Challman, State Com- 
missioner of School Buildings for Minnesota. 
The discussions were participated in by many 
members, among them the chiefs of fire depart- 
ments and well-known manufacturers. 

Mr. Ittner opened his address with the remark 
that the large number of fires and fatalities in 
school buildings is evidence that great damage 
to these buildings, or their complete destruc- 
tion, had been provided for in their designing 
by masters of combustible construction. He 
sketched the progress of recent years in con- 
nection with which he pointed out that the re- 
sults obtained are more in the direction of means 
of escape than in fundamentals of safe construc- 
tion. He showed that fire escapes on school 
buildings are not an adequate means of exit, but 
urged that safe stairways be installed in every 
instance. He contended that even non-fireproot 
buildings can be made safe by the isolation of 
rooms and by the provision of individual exits. 

To eliminate exposure to fire danger, Mr. Itt- 
ner urged an adequate site and a low structure. 
To obviate the objection of large areas, he advo- 
cated the use of masonry walls as fire stops, with 
fire doors at openings. 

Stairways, according to Mr. Ittner, should be 
ample in number and with minimum horizontal 
length in travel from all rooms, with adequate 
exits at the street or ground level. Width of 
stairways, he said, should not be more than five 
feet, with handrail on both the wall and the 
balustrade, and two runs to each floor. 

Mr. Snyder, speaking on fire drills, emphasized 
the point that in non-fireproof buildings the fire 
drill should be directed toward emptying the 
building in not more than three minutes, and in 


fireproof buildings in not more than three and 
one-half minutes. The reason for the slight dif- 
ference between the maximum times for the two 
classes of buildings is to make sure that every- 
one is out of the building by the time the fire 
department arrives. It is not advisable, accord- 
ing to Mr. Snyder, that anyone should fight the 
fire, and it is not necessary for anyone to know 
where the fire is located. 

Strictly fireproof construction for all schools 
be urged on the ground of greater safety, more 
adequate sanitation, lighting and ventilation, and 
because of the constantly decreasing cost thru 
the improvement and cheapening of materials 
and methods. 

The question of protection for manual training, 
domestic science and chemical] rooms, with their 
recognized special hazards, was discussed by Mr. 
Snyder. He urged that they be taken care of 
in the same manner that these hazards are safe- 
guarded in buildings devoted to industrial or 
commercial uses, including installation of sprink- 
lers. Mr. Snyder concurred in the suggestion 
that sprinkler equipment be added. He objected 
to the use of tanks, either gravity or pressure, 
and urged that single source equipment be pro- 
vided. 

Mr. H. W. Forster of Philadelphia, advocating 
the construction of one-story schools, cited the 
example of Rochester, N. Y., where notwithstand- 
ing the necessity of purchasing additional ground 
for sites, it has been found that one-story school 
buildings cost $3,000 per classroom, instead of 
$4,000 in buildings of the three and four-story 
and basement type. He contended that exposure 
is not a serious factor with safely constructed 
schools. 

Mr. Forster advocated sprinklers on all floors 
of buildings up to the last or attic floor. The 
reason for not installing sprinklers in the top 
floor is that “90 per cent of all schoo! fires start 
in the basement.” 

Gorham Dana of Boston, quoted the provisions 
of the Massachusetts bill now pending which 
cuts off basements of schools from the first floors, 
and provides for the protection of basements 
with sprinklers. Mr. Snyder gave some interest- 
ing figures regarding school fires in New York 
City during the last six years. He showed that 
89 fires were of incendiary origin, twelve were 


from adjoining buildings, ten were due to care- 
lessness of workmen, 26 started in wardrobes 
and closets, six were due to boilers or stoves, 
and 42 were traced to lighting or gas, making 
a total of 155 and a resulting loss of $26,000. 
Mr. Snyder contended that sprinklers should be 
installed not only to save life, but also to protect 
school property against destruction. 

Richard L. Humphrey of Philadelphia, advo- 
cated the use of ramps in place of stairways, to 
which Mr. Snyder took exception. The latter 
showed that the ramp is not feasible because 
of its requirements for floor space. Another ob- 
jection to it was the fact that children will run 
down and pile up at the bottom Mr. Snyder ad- 
vocated adequate and safe stairway facilities and 
urged that doors to classrooms be hung to open 
inwardly so as to keep the corridors clear. He 
contended that if classroom doors open inwardly, 
a 90-pound teacher will be able to control a room 
of boys ranging from 12 to 15 years. A further 
recommendation of Mr. Synder was that auto- 
matic signalling systems be installed, with no 
boxes, in classrooms. The latter should be in 
the corridors, basements, etc., and should be of 
the break-glass type. He is of the opinion that 
fires do not develop in the classrooms, and that 
it is not necessary for either the teacher or the 
pupils to know where the fire is located. The 
main purpose is to get the pupils out of the 
structure. 

Mr. Challman, in his paper, discussed the plan 
of building, the materials of construction, janitor 
service and equipment for the proper mainten- 
ance of school structures. He commended the 
provision and use of several small rooms for 
storage and waste for the janitor, rather than one 
large one. He declared the use of fireproof 
material makes for cleanliness and sanitation, as 
well as offering safety against fire. 

Chief Frank H. Henderson of the St. Louis 
fire department urged that in old school build- 
ings, stairways and stair wells be sprinklered, 
or enclosed so as to make them smokeproof. The 
question of charges for water service brought out 
the fact that the Chicago water department 
makes no charges for water used for fire pro- 
tection. The purpose is to encourage the in- 
stallation of sprinkler equipment in buildings. 
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Side View of Top 
Case showing 
Auxiliary Latch. 











Fire! 


outdoors. 


ISARGENT| 


REG. U. BS. PAT. OFF. 


Gravity Locking Fire Exit Bolt 





door. 


for doors 8 feet high and 3 feet wide but it can be cut down by the carpenter to suit smaller doors. Each Bolt 
is packed, complete with its rod, in a separate box. 


This Bolt can be supplied in Iron, Brass and Bronze by representative hardware dealers in all cities. 





BERT New Haven, Conn. 





It can be quickly reversed for either right or left hand doors and is easily applied. We furnish this Bolt 


Sargent & Company 


Manufacturers of Fire Exit Door 
Bolts, Locks and Hardware 


New York 


Fire! 


VERY disaster in school, theatre or factory emphasizes the necessity of 
providing for quick exit from buildings where people gather, in case of 
panic caused by fire or in other ways. 

rushes to the exit doors, to get away from the danger inside, into the safety of 

If the doors cannot be opened, the people are trapped and disast- 

rous results follow. There are thousands of schools which have doors that 
could not be opened quickly perhaps not at all—in case of fire or panic. 
in such places should be equipped with the 





' Fire!!! 


At the first alarm every one 


All exit doors 


which is illustrated herewith. This Bolt 
is effective, simple and low in cost; it 
affords certain protection against entry 
from outside and operates instantly from 
the inside in case of necessity, opening 
the doors to their full width by pressure 
against the bar which extends across each 


Boston 











Mr. Snyder emphasized the need for disposi- 
tion of waste material in schools. He advocated 
the construction of fireproof vaults in the base- 
ments, with fireproof chutes from the various 
floors. A receiving. room, equipped with sprink- 
lers is recommended, as also a sprinkler head 
above each chute. A crematory should be estab- 
lished alongside the waste room. 

Mr. Henley of St. Louis urged the elimination 
of the basement, except as space for the furnace 
room and storage room for the janitor, because 
it has proven the origin of a large proportion of 
the school fires. 

Mr. Williams of Wisconsin, criticized the ten- 
dency to hold fire drills in accordance with a 
prescribed system. He urged that drills be de- 
veloped in accordance with the exigencies of an 
emergency. Mr. Snyder gave as his opinion, that 
if a building is properly planned, with proper 
exits, there should be no miscarriage of a fire 
drill. 

Captain Conway of Cincinnati, took strong 
ground against dependence on an automatic de- 
vice, which shows where a fire is, or which seeks 
to put out a fire in schools. He contended that 
it is not necessary to know there is a fire, but 
there should be an effort to get the children out. 
He urged that the stairways be just wide enough 
for two abreast and that there should be absolute 
order in passing out. Waste paper should be con- 
signed to a fireproof room in the basement. 
There should be an adequately protected furnace 
with a flue carried well above the roof. 

Prof. Challman discussed the question of the 
supervision of fire drills. He declared that no 
one is so safe a leader for children in fire drills 
as the teacher. In his experience, he has found 
that disobedience of the teacher’s directions is 
promptly resented by the other pupils. 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW SCHOOL LAWS. 


The Massachusetts legislature has passed a law 
providing for refunds to members of the teach- 
ers’ retirement association who withdraw from 
the service of the public schools. If such a 
teacher withdraws before six annual assessments 
have been paid, the total amount to which such 
teacher is entitled may be paid to him in one 
sum; after six assessments have been paid, the 
amount so refunded will be in the form of annu- 





ity for life based on the contributions of such 
teacher, together with interest, or in the form of 
four alinual installments. 

A new law in Massachusetts requires that the 
city or town school board shall obtain the name, 
age and residence of every child between 5 and 
7, between 7 and 14, and between 14 and 16 years, 
and of minors over 16 years of age who cannot 
read and write. Card records must be kept in 
the school office so that the attendance officers 
may keep in touch with the children who attend 
and those who are absent. Supervisory officers 
of private schools must, within thirty days, report 
the enrollment of children of compulsory age. 
When such child withdraws, the school must 
report the same within ten days. 

The state of Virginia has passed a law pro- 
viding for the appointment of a special joint 
committee on publications. The committee is 
to consider and report on the advisability of 
printing and publishing a portion of the text- 
books used in the public schools of the state. 

An amendment which has been added to Chap- 
ter 252 of the Virginia acts of 1906, authorizes 
the several school boards of the school districts 
of the state to borrow money belonging to the 
literary fund. School boards may borrow such 
fund for enlarging schoolhouses, the amount of 
the loan not to exceed two-thirds of the value of 
the school property on which the money is bor- 
rowed. On loans not exceeding $3,000, the in- 
terest is at 3 per cent; exceeding $3,000, the in- 
terest is 4 per cent. 

Section 1437 of the Virginia code, relating to 
the appointment of a division superintendent of 
schools, has been amended. The amendment pro- 
vides that in case of failure to elect a superin- 
tendent before April first of any year, the incum- 
bent may hold the office for the succeeding four 
years; if the board is then unable to elect, it 
may attach the division to an adjacent division. 
The applicant to be elected, must hold a teacher’s 
license equivalent to first grade, or hold the office 
of division superintendent, and must have taught 
the number of years required by the rules otf 
the board. 


A law has been passed in the Virginia legisla- 
ture making it unlawful to use a common or 
roller towel in any hotel, railway train, railway 








station, public or private school, public lavatory 
or washroom. 

An act of the Virginia legislature authorizes 
the board of supervisors of any county to appro- 
priate out of the general funds of the county, a 
sum not to exceed 25 per cent of the amount col- 
lected during the preceding year, for the support 
of the public schools. 

The District Court of Appeals of Washington, 
D. C., has affirmed a ruling of the lower courts 
that a rule automatically removing from office 
school teachers who marry is inconsistent with 
the school law. In effect, the decision compels 
the reinstatement of a teacher who brought suit 
against the board for removal from her position. 

Accerding to an opinion given by the assistant 
attorney general of Maine, the joint committee 
and no other body may fix the salary of the union 
superintendent of schools. When the salary has 
been fixed by the committee there is no doubt 
that the salary of the superintendent of schools 
must be paid. 

Attorney General Pattangall of Maine has ruled 
that under the existing law, a city is required to 
carry forward the unexpended balance of its 
school funds on the common school account on 
the basis of the total balance unexpended at the 
close of the fiscal year. Because the state law 
did not become effective until July, 1915, does 
not in any way affect the question. The opinion 
was given to the city of Lewiston. 

The attorney for the board of education at 
Rockford, Ill., has ruled that there is no bar to 
the appointment of married women as teachers 
in the scheels. In the past the board has been 
under the impression that such a rule did exist 
and has refused the applications of married 
women, 

The County Circuit Court of Mercer County, 
lll., has upheld the constitutionality of the 1915 
high school tuition law. The decision, in effect, 
releases a large share of the state distributive 
fund which has been upheld in the county. 

The attorney general of Texas has ruled that 
county school trustees have power to create new 
common school districts. In such cases, however, 
the county commissioner’s court has the author- 
ity to appoint the local trustees for the new dis- 
trict to serve until the next election. 
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Sanitary conditions? 


tions in YOUR School? 





Complete information may be secured by writing today. 


Our experts are at your service. 


llow About the Sanitary Condi- 


Are your toilet rooms modern in every respect? Are they 
neat and clean? Are the fixtures such that they will insure 
You are undoubtedly planning to 
have some repairs made during the summer and it will 
pay you to investigate our fixtures. 


Nelson Pressure Tank Closets 


are ideal for schools because there is a certain completeness 
and finish about each fixture that challenges criticism. 
The accompanying illustration shows one of our many 
styles of Pressure Tank Closets which we manufacture. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. simazine" 








PRESENTING THE SCHOOL BUDGET. 

To the average school board member the an- 
nual school budget is a task which he dreads 
more than any other phase of his work. Gener- 
ally he does not thoroly understand it and fears 
that its publication may cause public criticism 
of the annual school expenditures or may entail 
a fight on the policies of the school board. The 
diffieulty has been that school board members 
have not approached the budget in a scientific 
spirit and have not taken the public into their 
confidence. They have not insisted that their 
secretaries and accountants make a study of 
actual needs as shown by clear-cut, fact-gov- 
erned estimates, supplemented and checked by 
eost records of past years. They have not had 
adequate surveys of buildings and repair needs 
for a period of years in advance and have not 
delved into well considered estimates of the 
growth of population and of the extension of 
school service. Again, many have unconsciously 
absorbed, from unwise supervisors and superin- 
tendents, a spirit of getting as much money as 
the taxpayers will allow without strong public 
protest. Too many school budgets are made by 
the rule of thumb and lack that accuracy and 
plainness which will make public justification 
easy, 

Quite a contrast to the condition of affairs 
found in the average city is the policy of wise 
finance and publicity in force in Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania. The business affairs of the Erie School 
Board are administered with as much foresight 
and attention to good principles of school ad- 
ministration as are the educational affairs. 
Finanee, purchasing, accounting methods are 
the result of careful study, and the business 
manager is as much an expert in his work as 
the superintendent is in his field. 

\n illustration of the progressive attitude 
of the Erie board is to be found in the recent 
publieation of its budget for 1917, in the form 
of a bulletin distributed to the public. A com- 
plete explanation of the budget and of the rea- 


OUTLINE OF THE BUDGET OF THE ERIE, PA., SCHOOLS. 


(Follow on pages 58, 60 and 61.) 


Estimated Expenditures. 


10—General Administration. 

Business Control 

Board of School Directors and Business Offices (salaries and incidentals)... 
Finance Offices and Accounts (including tax collectors and auditors)...... 
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8,460.00 
11,365.00 
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1,670.00 
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1,000.00 


1,860.90 
280.00 
125.00 
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Professional Control 
Superintendent of Schools’ Office—Salaries............ Fe ero Teer eee 
Auto, Telephones, Contingencies.............. PTO Pere re re eee 


Enforcement of Compulsory Education 
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By equipping your 
schools with the right 
kind of fire protection 
devices you 


AVERT DISASTER 


Architects and school 
boards unanimously 
commend our 


SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPES 


Constructed in either 
open or enclosed type-- 
absolutely smooth run- 
way --no projections to 
catch clothing or pre- 
vent continuous slide 











Minnesota Manufacturers’ 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 





to safety. 


If your school is not 
already equipped with 
this modern protective 
device don’t delay any 
longer. Write today for 
full particulars. 


Branch Office, 212 Machinery Hall, 549 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


Association 








PUBLIC SCHOOL CLEANLINESS 


Unless the School Building is kept in an absolutely sani- 
tary condition, it not only renders educational work super- 
ficial, but endangers the health of the community. 


The House of Robertson has specialized for years on 
School Cleanliness and Disinfection. 


Twenco for Schools 


Twenco is the most highly developed type of Disin- 
fectant and Germicide. 


It is 20 times as powerful as pure Carbolic Acid. It 
should be used wherever germs may be harbored, and its 
extremely high dilution makes its cost very low. 


Kotar for Schools (‘‘ Bactericide’’ ) 


Used for Mopping and Scrubbing Floors and flushing 
the Toilet. It reaches and removes the dirt, germs and 
vermin. Supplied in Carbolic Coefficients of 10, 5,3 and 2. 


Original 20th Century Soap 
for Schools 


This is the best all-round Cleanser 
for Schools, used for Cleaning Floors, 
Woodwork, Furniture and other Fin- 
ished Surfaces. Splendid for Slate 
Blackboards. 





We are headquarters for all School Supplies, including Liquid Soaps, 
Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, Paper Towel and Toilet 
Paper Fixtures. Get our prices. 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 


CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT 
700-704 West Division St., Chicago, II. 


Western Office: M. M. Clark, Manager, 203 S. Craig Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
St. Louis, Office: Navarre Bldg., 6th and Chestnut Sts. 





sons for the growing increase in the cost of the 
schools are presented. The outline is of interest 
as a method of conducting public business, and 
gaining approval by absolute frankness. School 
boards quite generally might profit from a sim- 
ilar method. 

The Erie Board of Education conducts its 
business on what is popularly termed by school 
accountants as the budget system. Each year, 
in March, teachers, janitors, engineers, princi- 
pals, supervisors and other employes of the 
schools are invited on special blanks, to prepare 
an itemized statement of the probable needs of 
their departments and activities. Everything 
that represents expense is anticipated and is 
reported by the board of education. The hun- 
dreds of sheets containing thousands of items 
are carefully examined and reduced to a cash 
basis, that is, the estimates of needs are re- 
stated in the form of the possible cost of each 
item required. The items are distributed under 
the proper accounting heads and devices, and 
the assembled figures are summarized and placed 
before the school board for evaluation. 

The estimates are then examined in detail by 
the committee on finance and property, with the 
assistance of the superintendent of schools, the 
business manager of the school board, and the 
respective heads of departments. Items which 
are unnecessary are reduced or removed entirely 
from the list so that the final budget as it is 
handed to the board of education, represents a 
careful estimate of the actual cost of conducting 
the schools, with such necessary additions and 
improvements in the school service, as may be 
needed. Altogether the committee, during the 
present spring, eliminated items amounting to 
more than $114,000. 

In explaining to the public its policy in fix- 
ing the budget, the committee on property said, 
in part: 

“The annual analysis of the needs of the 
schools, always a work of some magnitude, took 





Free Books—High School, Regular 
Grades, Regular ...... 


3,684.80 
6,700.75 


Night Schools, Regular and Supplementary.................00ceeeee 300.00 


Free Books—Supplementary, 


Supplies—General, Class AA 


NS iy aor 5 ss \Sie as pk Oidind'acavisa avs Cs aka deea oni . 584.38 

Ns oe id pa een eg ol ea is ge waebieeakue s eves 1,887.91 

i Ry a Sais ia kad a Cade oh KR OR YAS ke RK 80.00 2,552.29 
I sss a diayd Gk dk kab Mad a WORE VES nN eee e¥nES OER SE 6 9,673.97 
Supplies—Special, High School Science...............ceccccccecvccccceees 915.00 

I ee Pee ee ee eee 25.00 

I ar nia et re eae as oon os oh ga EA a Rese ® oh ORR KOE Ot 689.43 

EE Ses 25 55 ho 0S i sos eee hee AES Sekt ede aah acca 40 Sie twee 50.00 

Manual Training and Domestic Science................00c eee cue cece 2,832.74 

a eee ees k's dea y oy wd dd eS 000 SR bw does deeb 2,070.01 

EE sas SE 4 bi ew.g See a RD OLA LE MEARE DEC SVSMR EMER OE Save 250.00 
sci ie ick res 1 abd 2 eka KO REA E REE WEW Od Kuke wee handees 1,500.00 
Ge ia re ge oi eae tage pee ly ta ENE Uy bbe eld co wide edle 5,000.00 
EMEP E Pe E Ee CECT TEC TOC T oe PUREE CE URC CLT TE ee $330,626.51 
Expenses of Operation— 30—Operation of School Plant. 
Sener GM COUSCORW” GOIRTIOW oo oink occ ac cen ta tibde ceed acscdscesecccecs $ 29,370.00 
Janitors’ Supplies, Tools and Equipment: .............cccccccccswcccccccves 1,723.06 
I ae ee cs os ce a soo 85K O OS wk proaane $00.6) Core e ewe 17,500.00 
ee se hak GES S eas ss alee TOR ae Rid vd we o0.s hoe ele Kn eee 503.00 
I Pe og ces Ce AD OON ok kA ES Oe waD RR RE Ue alees ehs dubbed 156.10 
EN eT Ne Oe Fee Pe te Pe Poe Ae ee 413.13 
Ee ad Fa Dik oe v4 cn b/d v6 oe CRRA ORR Ch eda kc bOsiN Raed RETR S 4 1,605.00 
8 SRE Ae ee ne nr ns ee ne a en ee 3,200.00 
i A ieee led as ead « eA Rd Awe a ae ST EDA OUR SESE DE Rd Eees $ 54,488.29 
Expenses of Maintenance— 40—Maintenance of School Plant. 
Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment (Replacements)..................... -. $ 2,011.75 
a a SS eds fb brave. g-dopiorainied bbe 3 4 S640. 64% 0.4.90 R600 5,680.82 
ey ee NN cisco sna cboervcwniecesscdsecececevescrnee 1,910.00 
Repairs to Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment...................000eeeeee. 2,000.00 
re LCL 2a a 0s 5 45 fos SITE b> 6p wb ¥3 & d's 0% 2'd 59a Vee a seek 1,235.50 
CREE eL. Lice haces kak bev hede Paks send db aedessbhvaskakidee ds 515.32 
NER Cy o's i ado e109 Kb ex win Rested SAE A Rc we Fo On TER hk hk 4,140.00 
NE SD catty 6s Shee Mea Paws CEA 65 Win SRI ¢ 0 4 .0:0 bdo 0% 00 o4 kde KET Lo $ 17,493.39 
Expenses of Auxiliary Agencies 50—Auxiliary Agencies. 
Athletic Field— 

Cs go rai are er <A 8 x 75.00 

Maintenance, Furniture, Fixtures and Equipment (Re- 

EE iid pee eR ek ee 25.00 
Aire ees $5.5 94.0 cae OR ER KU io bd wis ek oie 147.56 


ES Sick nT Ae oa 


abc cdccesaccdaesnvees 3,070.92 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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When this school was built these people 
wanted the best toilet room fixtures they 


could get. Do you wonder they selected 
“EBCO?” Do you want the BEST? 


‘Ventilation 
Insures 
Sanitation’’ 
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C-242 FOUNTAIN Eng B-61 CLOSET COMBINATION 


The D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. COLUMBUS, OHIO NEW YORK CITY 
lst Nat. Soo Line Bldg. 101 Park Ave. 
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and windows. 


adopted it. 


Announcement 


The Schoolhouse Gommission ; 
of Boston, Mass., Has Adopted vo psp 
as Their Standard ae 


“Sanitary Oil Painted No. 10 Jute Cloth” Wainscoting 
for their schools. 


They specify and use it on the wainscots of. all 
corridors, vestibules, stair halls, assembly halls, 
class rooms, etc., running it from base board to a 
picture moulding placed parallel to tops of doors 


Hundreds of other cities and towns have also 


Write for full particulars. 
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WARM AS A SUN PARLOR! } 





MILLER VEHICLE HEATERS 


| For School Busses 
School Cars and 


This adoption was only arrived at after a most School Wagons 
exhaustive examination by the Commissioners and ARE aiees Stones 
Architects as to the sanitary, economical, protect- | Safe and sanitary 


ive, artistic and washable features of ‘‘No. 10.” —Economical and durable 


—Easy to operate 
-Hot Air Furnaces 


—Fully guaranteed 
WE SATISFY OUR CUSTOMERS 





-Free from fumes and smoke 


—Fully protected by patents 














t Write for Prices Address Dept. A. 
The Cott-a-lap Company MILLER VEHICLE HEATER COMPANY 
Chicago SOMERVILLE, N. J. Walkerville, Ont., Can. CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
| 
: 
(Continued from Page 58) Promotion of Health— 

on this year an importance and a seriousness Ne eda ec cis oe tas Jawad, hae aeehd beso $ 3,875.48 
not heretofore presented in any determining of Supplies “oe eeeeccvoccs pees eeeesevesesbsesesreerscoers 847.10 
the financial affairs of the school district. In Te Furniture, Fixtures (Replacements)....... oye 
its deliberations your committee took into par- I once scrast acsctisinecens, « aa 
ticular consideration three things: Petit at 

“1st. The obligations that have been handed RY eh Eet che Sieh Sees VE Suny hsaie oss xiebeaande ences doesnt: $ 5,837.58 
down to this board thru past years. Publie Library- 

“9nd. The obligations that are pressing upon SoU hs OEE RPAd sO sK Cua es RO ae De0eON SS $ 1,620.00 
us in the form of the growing requirements of ne bet aw icas ee Rea onede KR 7,392.50 
the schools. Books, Supplies, PREMEE cob rs cectecccssseesonsceenees 2 7,550.00 

“3ed. The demands which the future will in- Operation ES de os 544 kde b.d5 6 4 dan ebdeiadaeedede 3,177.00 

: : . Oe tre eT Tre rer 906.10 
evitably make upon whatever boards may be in Outlay 782.00 
charge of educational affairs ae oe a aca 

“We tried to meet the problem in the same we aks 
spirit that any board of directors of any large Branches—Persona] Service ..............cecsccececcees . 880.00 
ecrporation would meet its business problem and I oS ie es 5 wat eis RR SD 540.00 
with the added realization that in conducting Maintenance ............s cess cece eceeeeeeenenees 45.00 . 
schools it is not profit as it is shown on the I re gird en ahs i a eet nek tad i i 160.00 $ 1,625.00 
ledger that is of the greatest consequence, but por) NG io. bch Cxncsideien 4 ickakaseatdanknnsceensd bakeuiek dekckwikako $ 29,537.74 
rather the well-being, present and future, of the 
boys and girls who are intrusted by the people 60—Miscellaneous Expenses. 
into the hands of the schoo! authorities. | Retirement Fund—Payments and Contingencies. ................0eeeeeeees $ 6,500.00 

In explaining the necessity of increasing the as ION, SPUNININ Sg oss 5 a wae rb arse 5 600 coe babe W ue ob v¥k awd be 6d 300.00 
tax rate by one mill, the committee declared that a eS rg oe es ead abs KOR ae Gee ORAS ee hsb Go awees 300.00 
it was primarily keeping faith with the children Rented Houses ........... 00. 0c cece ccccccccccuccucuccccucettecccccce, 540.00 
in relation to their rights in the schools, with- General Contingencies ..............cccccccccccccucucccuuuucccccecccecce. 6,000.00 
out overlooking in any degree the rights of the —__—_—_— 
taxpayers. The committee said: ook sc V ESE OO ARR eds owe OLN UR dS be) sbaeeeeenees $ 13,640.00 

“There are 880 more children enrolled in the 
schools today than there were one vear ago. This “an — , 70—Outlays. 
: . _ 2.3 nal : Capital Acquisitions and Construction 
pipes measure of Erie's growth. Every instru- a eee eye Cl a ole k aie 0b OR ae OR eee smd Deb keke eeaeceeaks $ 30,200.00 
ment of public influence and civic activity has RA SS Sls tg ole Wi el le Bee cele gi od Oe ale al pigte iie Sia te es 90,331.74 
been used to encourage people to move t» Erie. New eee en Re a ree 350,000.00 
Our industrial plants ar prosperous. Their EE ee. ee ee nae ee ee 50,000.00 
success is an inducement to people to come from EE ee ee Pe ene ere Pree Py eee 50,000.00 
other mmunities to become parts of the loeal rier h ss. Se Pe Mee a 5 gd bkwenewadeke 600 k5 one kb bs ke 3,300.00 
community. These are now taxpayers and citi- peer acme Lis te ahead bets Reo hs OMEN ORES Eee ue 1 sage 
' » wil , as pea py me . ee I ag So AY A a ee 787. 
liga f ens yc ~ eae - ad Furniture and Fixtures (mew), ClaSs A.........eecseee et eeee cence eee eees 1,163.50 

Maa _ : : 2 PUNmCCEne GOOG Pamcmres (MGW), GOMOPRL. 5 occ crc cccccccccccccsccccccvccece 9,775.50 

traditions and tendencies, it becomes the duty Heating and Ventilating Apparatus (mew).............ccccccccccecccccece 2,597.50 


of the school to assimilate their chi'dren and 
mould them into American citizenship. This 


Total Outlays 


$593,858.94 
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Time and Program Clock System is the best made. 
which pilot our progress are: 
SIMPLICITY, ACCURACY, SERVICE AND ECONOMY. Thousands of installations 
throughout the civilized world testify as to the merits of our goods. 
Write for complete catalog. 
N. B. We will gladly assist Architects, Engineers and School Authorities in the 
preparation of specifications, conduit lay-outs, etc. 
prepare specification and conduit lay-out. 


Landis Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


rick Llectric lime and Program 


The Secondary 
CHALLENGES 


Clock Systems 


Clock Movement that 
ALL COMPETITION 





to SET or BREAK. 


2. Positive drive for hands. 
from Master Regulator. 


vents racing. Movement is 


5. No adjustments. 


any other clock on circuit. 


to bending in setting clock. 


Compare the points of 
LET US SHOW YOU, that 


Yours for the asking. 


WAYNESBORO, PA., U.S. A. 


Its Points of Merit 


1. GRAVITY DRIVE, which is a constant driving , force. 
THE ENTIRE CLOCK, therefore no variation in driving power. 


Clock can jump only one minute at each impulse 
A special patented verge construction positively pre- 


ONLY SECONDARY CLOCK MOVEMENT THAT IS POSITIVELY 
LOCKED DURING THE FORWARD MOVEMENT OF HANDS. 

3. Knife edge pivot for armature, minimum friction. 

4. Cam construction which makes magnet 100% 


Once right, always right. 
the accuracy of some adjustment which is variable. 


6. Special Automatic Cut-out switch making it possible to remove any secondary 
clock movement with dial from case without tools or without interfering with 


7. Hands are set by knurled nut on movement. 


8. Each clock consumes but 1-10 watt second/per minute. 


The four cardinal points of the compass 


Send us your plans and let us 


NO SPRINGS IN 
No springs 


locked before, during and after impulse. THE 


efficient. 
Its efficiency not dependent upon 


No danger of locked hands, due 


merit with those of our competitors. 


the Frick Electric 
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involves an expense that considered in relation 
to results will undoubted!y be cheerfully borne. 

“The schools of Erie must be kept on a par 
with the schools of progressive communities 
everywhere. The child who attends a school in 
Krie should have assured to it the same chance 
for preparation for life that is afforded the 
child attending the school system of any other 
city. In the stress of !ater life, the products of 
the school system of Erie will be in competition 
with the products of vther school systems. 
School expenses cannot be considered alone with 
thought to what schools have cost in the past. 
lt must be considered in relationship to new 
conditions of living that changing economic and 
social situations have combined to create. 

“The law of the state and the demands of the 
people fix a standard for the schools and for the 
beard. Every biennial session of the state leg- 
isiature enacts new schoo! laws entailing further 
expense upon the people. The school board has 
no choice; it must obey. ‘The people, thru civic 
nganizations and community associations, peti- 
tion for new branches aud new departments. 
No committee or body of citizens has ever ap- 
peared before this board to urge a curtailment 

the activities of the schcols. Numerous dele- 
gations have attended the board sessions and a 
great number of petitions have been presented, 
however, urging a broadening of the scope ot 
the school work. The board has tried to respond 
intelligently and sympathetically; it has tried 
to be progressive and yet not progress too fast. 
t is endeavoring to develop a school system that 
will meet modern demands and conditions of 
life It costs money to do it. 

“The present year is one of marked prosperity. 
Work is abundant, wages are high, money is 
bein, g freely spent. Consideration of all these 
facts will probably convince the thoughtful tax- 
payer that the diverting of a modest portion of 
the money of the people into channels of educa- 


80—Debt and 
MOR OUROEIOR OF DOGG c.o0:0 dv cbnsccesebesnesacse 
Payment of Interest and State Tax on Bonds...... 
gig ETC e eee eT Te re eee eer 
Payment of interest Sh: DR a hwest ke edbdeks 
Contingencies 


TOG THOR GE: TIGRE DOP TIOB 5 cock dads cewdwasse 
Grand Total Estimated Expenditures............ 


Estimated 


Total Matimnted Resse. 6006s ccccscensescvess 
tion is a wise investment, that means abundant 
returns in the future. 

“The additional money required by the nat- 
ural growth of the schools, the expressed de- 
mands of the people locally and the laws of the 
state is much in advance of the proceeds of 
taxation on the increase in the city assessment 
upon which school taxes are levied. 

“In its deliberations your committee first en- 
deavored to hold the levy down to its present 
rate. It could not do this and at the same time 
retain the features now in the course of study, 
maintain the school plant in a safe, hygienic 
and comfortable condition and in proper repair, 
and meet its debt and interest. An increase of 
one mill in the levy is therefore recommended.” 

The practical working out of the details of 
the budget was in the hands of Mr. Wm. J. 
Flynn, secretary and business manager of the 
schools. The form of the budget is a model 
which school authorities may adopt generally. 
Mr. Flynn has been one of the leaders in the 
movement for uniform school accounting and 
the outline as prepared by him, fol'ows closely 
the uniform distribution of school accounts as 
adopted by the National Association of School 
Aceounting Officers. 


Debt Service. 


Coccedeetheneeeoeeuar eke $ 17,500.00 


64,742.50 
7,000.00 
660.00 
175.00 


$ 90,077.60 


We TiTeTerre Titre Tire ee $1,164,543.37 


Receipts. 
596,343.37 
vhdhdecduees aod cube eee $ 568,200.00 


ee ee ee ee $1, 164, 543.37 


THE SERVICES OF AN ARCHITECT. 
(Continued from Page 31) 

When the location is in contemplation, or has 
been determined upon, the architect selected 
should be made acquainted with che owner’s 
ideas and conception of what the building should 
Le, and its character and purposes. The exigen- 
cies of the site should then be studied, and the 
climate, outlook, grades, drainage and other 
essential factors carefully considered, as their 
influences make for the success or non-success 
of the completed building. 

This will enable the architect to obtain a 
knowledge of the essential requirements, to dis- 
cuss any fallacies, and to sketch out practical 
and comprehensive plans for the interior ar- 
rangement and exterior design, organized and 
adapted to the real need and precise conditions, 
in conjunction with the economic conditions 
that underlie the problem. These preliminary 
studies may offer several solutions, each advan- 
tageous from one point or another, which may 
be intelligently discussed with the client and 
lead to definite conclusions. 

From these sketches and studies showing the 
general plan and design of the building contem- 
plated, with their accompanying synopsis of the 
materials of construction, fixtures and finish, 
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comfortable. 


ventilating systems. 


service. 
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Heating and Ventilation are Two Important 
Factors in the Schoolroom 


proper ventilation in- 
sured it is impossible 


cheery class of children. 


schoolroom is foul, and 


ease is almost inevit- 
able. 


No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made of 
brick or metal are required, as is the case with many other heating and 


° It is easy to set up, and regulate, and will not clog with soot or rot 
out. Every part is combined, and a stove pipe of five feet is furnished. 


Our heating and ventilating system is guaranteed to give the best of 

Write today for our descriptive catalog. 

VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000-2012 W. Marshall St., Richmond, Virginia 
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The |rernaiona. System 





Where the heat is 
not uniform, or the 


to have a bright, 


If the air in the 
ventilation poor, dis- 
It is up to you to 
protect the health of 


the children. Install 
in your school an 


Old Dominion 
Patent 
Heating and 
Ventilating 
System 


With our system in- 
stalled you keep the 
room fresh with pure 
air, yet warm and 





NEW YORK 
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close approximate estimates may be obtained 
from contractors. These estimates afford a basis 
for determining the future possibilities of the 
project and enable its further development by 
the preparation of the final working drawings, 
which involve an accurate layout of all the 
floors, all the elevations, both exterior and in- 
terior, also typical sections and details of the 
methods of construction. The working draw- 
ings must be so complete that a contractor will 
know exactly how and of what material every 
part of the building is to be constructed, thereby 
forestalling any guessing, which so frequently 
is costly to the owner. 

The working drawings are accompanied by 
specifications, taking up in the form of a de- 
scription what it is impossible to express on 
the drawings, and stating therein with clearness 
and precision the grades and character of the 
work, materials, ingredients, appliances and fix- 
tures required to be used and installed. These 
specifications also show how the contractor shall 
do certain portions of the work and co-operate 
with the various sub-contractors; they also state 
the indemnity bonds, insurance, ete., required; 
and, in general, form a complete thesis of the 
building to be constructed, leaving no doubt in 
the mind of the contractor as to the exact 
amount and character of the work called for. 
This assures that all estimates received shall 
have been intelligently submitted, and that, 
when the contract is ultimately awarded the con- 
tractor can plan its progress with a definite 
knowledge of the materials and requirements, 
the work being thus carried out with greater ex- 
pedition and consequent economy. 

When it is decided to begin work, a legal, 
binding and definite contyact must be prepared 
by the architect, in which the requirements on 
both sides are clearly set forth; the “instruments 
of service,” in the form of specific and tech- 
nieally intelligible drawings and specifications, 
being made a cohesive part of this contract. 
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A WELL WARMED, WELL VENTILATED SCHOOL ROOM USING 


THE Internationa ScHOOL HEATER 


Designed for Warming and Ventilating One Room 
and Portable School Buildings 


See it at the N. E. A. Convention, New York City, July 3-7, 
Madison Square Garden 


To the left of Madison Ave. entrance 
INTERNATIONAL HEATER Co. 


601 W. 27th Street 


UTICA, N. Y. CHICAGO 


1933-35 Wentworth Ave. 








Definite terms of payment, time of completion, 
and requirements in connection with lien laws 
must be provided for. There must a!so be pro- 
visions in the contract for fire, lightning, casu- 
alty, compensation and contingency insurance, 
also for necessary bonds in connection with com- 
pletion, and for compliance with local, munic- 
ipal or state requirements, departmental direc- 
tions or rulings, ordinances and acts. 

After the contract has been awarded, the arch- 
itect should be placed in full charge so as to 
enable him to direct and observe the proper lay- 
ing out of the work and to see that plans and 
specifications are conformed to. He must also 
make proper disposal of the problems that arise 
while the building is in progress, passing on all 
technical questions and furnishing from time 
to time explanatory detail drawings of the 
various parts of construction, ornamentation, 
fixtures, arrangements, ete., as required. He 
issues certificates of payment as they fall due 
under the terms of the contract and also becomes 
the arbiter in all questions of dispute. 

It is only by following these steps, in their 
logical, natural sequence from the very concep- 
tion of the building to its completion, that an 
owner can obtain the best results with a mini- 
mum of worry and a maximum of economy. 

In order to construct a building successfully, 
it is necessary to anticipate each step in the 
progress of its development and to outline a 
complete system for its erection and to control 
the work until the building is turned over com- 
pleted to the owner. 

Full architectural services, rendered by a 
competent man, will save many times his com- 
paratively small compensation. The instru- 


ments of service, the plans and specifications, 
are the fundamental elements in the contract, 
and to produce them requires thought, exper- 
ience and learning, also familiarity with the 
qualities, properties, peculiarities, weight and 
strength of materials, the weights of the struc- 


ture and the relationship of the various opera- 
tions to be performed by the many trades in the 
building.—California Architect and Engineer. 


Busy Superintendents. 

The school board at San Jose, Cal., has exon- 
erated Supt. Alexander Sherriffs of the charge of 
neglect of duty preferred by the mayor of the 
city, R. F. Husted. The San Jose charter adopted 
in 1879, requires the superintendent to visit each 
schoolroom monthly, and the mayor used this 
provision as a basis for asking the ouster of the 
superintendent The school board unanimously 
found that while the charge was technically sus- 
tained by the facts, that present conditions make 
monthly visits impossible without the neglect of 
other important work of administration. 

Recently the presidents of the 23 roll rooms 
of the Eugene High School visited the business- 
men of Eugene and asked for words commonly 
misspelled by their employes or correspondents. 
Forty-three men responded with a total number 
of 1,000 words. Of this number, one hundred 
were mentioned more than once, and the list, 
which was found to be composed of common 
words, has been given to every student in the 
high school. They were given the first time 
before the students had studied them and then 
were given a second time. In this way practic- 
ally everyone spelled all the words perfectly the 
second time. 

A school cafeteria was-organized last Septem- 
ber on a small scale and later special rooms and 
extra equipment were secured and a class in 
serving organized. The prepared food from the 
cooking classes was turned over to the lunch 
department and no fees were charged the girls 
in the laboratory classes. The cafeteria class 
prepared the rest of the food and took charge of 
the serving lines under the management of two 
girls who were appointed to act as supervisors 
for one week. All meats, vegetables, desserts and 
chocolate and milk were served for three cents. 

Students deficient in spelling and composition 
work will be compelled to enroll in special classes 
next year until such time as they can remove 
conditions in the English work and reach a cer 
tain standard of efficiency in all written work. 
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STANDARD GRADED WORK STANDARD GRADED WORK 


These illustrations indicate some varied conveniences of the 
Moulthrop Movable Chair Desk. 


Its manifold utility can only be appreciated by actual use. 

We are prepared to prove— 

That almost every School can use some Moulthrops to advantage. 
That many Schools can use Moulthrops exclusively to advantage. 





SPECIAL SCHOOL WORK OPEN AIR WORK 


If you will fill out attached coupon we will send you one Moulthrop 
Movable Chair Desk complete without obligation on your part 
except that you use it or have it used, and you can convince yourself 
that the above is true without experimenting with a whole school 
or even one room, but with only one pupil, or by using the Moulthrop 
Desk yourself. Either return it to us when so instructed [at our 
expense] or pay us the regular price therefor, which is $5.75 for 
size and style sent. 


(TEAR OFF HERE AND MAIL) 
(a RNR RMI A 0 = NEE NEILL. ELAN A ALLELE LIAL SALLIE CS LOE LASERS REE: COLE EES 


AMERICAN SEATING (OMPANY 
1030 Lytton Building 
Chicago, Il. 


Please send me a Moulthrop Movable Chair Desk in accordance with your offer. 





Consign to A Satis 
City State ‘ savipevaicniitiibiadis 
My position is_ , — 


Name of School District, etc. — —_ a 
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these chair desks have been installed. 





Sani-Steel Movable Chair Desks 


A class in Teachers College, Indianapolis. 
of position may be made in less than two minutes. 
Send for illustrated circular and list of schools wherein 


Columbia School Supply Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


Schoo! Gourd Journal 











SILENT GIANT 








Insured for a lifetime 
against all 


Defects and Breakages 


This change 






Get the Desk that will give you 
STRENGTH, SERVICE AND SANITATION 


ALL ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY 
CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


PETER & VOLZ CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
School Furniture, Assembly Chairs and School Supplies 


' Office and Factory: ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 

































































BUSINESSMEN ENDORSE FEDERAL AID 
FOR TRADE SCHOOLS. 

That a majority of the business interests of 
the country are in favor of federal aid for voca- 
tional education is indicated by the results of a 
referendum vote of 350 commercial organizations, 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade in 
42 states, Alaska, Hawaii, District of Columbia 
and Paris, France, resulted in the endorsement 
of the four recommendations. 

The referendum was undertaken by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States at the 
instance of a special committee which included: 
Mr. Frederick A. Geier, chairman; Mr. A. B. C. 
Dohrmann, San Francisco, Cal.; Mr. Maurice 
Fels, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. A. L. Filene, Boston, 
Mass.; Dr. Charles McCarthy, Madison, Wis.; 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mr. G. L. 
Swiggott, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Frank V. 
Thompson, Boston, Mass. 

The first recommendation of the committee, 
providing for federal appropriations for the pro- 
motion of vocational education in the United 
States, received 831 favorable votes. It was 
urged that a relation be established between 
federal and state appropriations, and that pro- 
visions be made for federal administration of the 
part which the government is to assume. 

The second recommendation, which provided 
for federal appropriations .allotted among the 
states upon a uniform basis, and bearing a uni- 
form relation to appropriations made by the 
states for like purposes, was carried by a iarge 
majority 

The third recommendation urged the creation 
of a federal board to administer the national 
functions in vocational education, this board to be 
given compensation sufficient to command in its 


membership ability appropriate to the task to be 
performed. It was carried by a vote of 788. 

The fourth recommendation, which was sup- 
ported by 784 votes, urged that the federal board, 
however constituted, be required to appoint ad- 
visory committees of five members each, repre- 
senting industry, commerce, labor, agriculture, 
home-making and general or vocational educa- 
tion. It was further provided that these advis- 
ory committees be appointed for only such 
periods of service as the federal board may de- 
termine; that the members receive reimburse- 
ment for traveling expenses and compensation 
for time actually spent in the active discharge 
of their duties; and that the personnel of the 
committees represent as many different parts of 
the country as the geographical distribution of 
the industry will permit. It is recommended that 
the aggregate amount to be spent in any one year 
be limited to approximately $50,000. 

It is the opinion of the special committee that, 
without government co-operation and the impetus 
from federal appropriations, the states can devel- 
op vocaticaal education very slowly. The indus- 
trial welfare of the country demands haste con- 
sistent with care. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Duluth, Minn. Additional special schools, in- 
cluding open-air classes, and classes for deaf 
pupils and mentally retarded children, are 
planned for the next school year. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. The board has prohibited the 
use of the school gymnasium for public dances. 
In the future, only persons associated with the 
schools, or those who are invited by prpils or 
teachers, may attend dances in the scheo's. 

Pasadena, Cal. The board has opened the 
school playgrounds for summer use. 





Houston, Tex. The board has made arrange- 
ments for a free summer school during the 
vacation. 

Providence, R. I. The board has revised its 
by-laws. The most important change is the pro 
vision that the superintendent sha | be elected in 
July for a two-year term. 

City Attorney Long of San Francisco, Cal., has 
rendered an opinion in which he upholds the 
right of the board to suggest out of what fund 
payment for the construction of school buildings 
and other work shall be made. The finance and 
building committee of the city supervisors held 
that recommendations from the board of educa- 
tion and board of works should be confined to 
the work to be done, and that the designation of 
the fund should be left to the superv:sors. 

Ipswich, Mass. The school board has opened 
a summer school. School gardening, manual 
training and academic subjects are offered. 

New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
refused to close public school buildings to organ- 
izations which have held meetings regularly in 
the assembly rooms. A few of the members were 
of the opinion that the board was unfaithful to 
the city in allowing certain organizations to meet 
in the buildings. The entire discussion had its 
origin at a recent meeting of the Labor Forum 
in the Washington Irving High School, when it 
was alleged one of the speakers spoke disrespect- 
fully of the American flag. 

South Bend, Ind. The board has created the 
office of business manager and assistant to the 
superintendent of schools. He will have charge 
of the purchasing of supplies and will handle all 
the details in connection with school finances. 

Norfolk, Va. The board has employed a firm 
of expert accountants to audit the books and to 
install a system of accounting. The aggregate 
cost is limited to $300. 

Fort Dodge, Ia. The board has opened a sum- 
mer school for advanced students and those who 
have fallen behind in class work. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The summer schools will 
be reopened with increases in enrollment. The 
cost of the schools is $20,000. 

New Haven, Conn. The board has adopted 4 
resolution prohibiting the use of Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant of Venice” and Lamb’s “Tales from 
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This desk will be on exhibition at the convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Booth 40,Madison Square Garden 
We shall be glad to see you there. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 


Be Sure to See the EMPIRE MOVABLE and 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESK 


TUBULAR STEEL Frame Construc- 
tion. 


ADJUSTMENTS — Are the simplest 
and meet every requirement—can not 
get out of order. 


DESK TOP can be raised to permit 
easy entrance and egress. Desks can 
be arranged close together for group 
work A side aisle is not necessary as 
desks can be entered from the front. 


DETACHABLE DESK TOP makes 
an ideal equipment for assemby pur- 
poses or social center work. 


HYGIENIC BACK with curved up- 
right banister. 


BOOK DRAWER is exceptionally 
large. 


TILTING TOP eliminates stooping 
over books aud gives correct angle of 
vision. 


EMPIRE SEATING CO., Inc. 








244-248 GRANITE 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BLDG. 











Shakespeare.” It is planned to compile a vol 
ume, omitting the Merchant of Venice. The 
action was taken following a request of Jewish 
citizens. 

Lake Charles, La. The parish school board 
has readopted its policy prohibiting the use ot 
school buildings for dances. The application of a 
citizen for the use of one of the schools during 
the summer has been denied. 

Dayton, O. The board has begun a census of 
school children between 6 and 21 years of age. 

Youngstown, O. The board has discontinued 
aesthetic dancing in the schools. The action fol 
lowed the receipt of more than two thousand 
petitions from citizens asking that the subject be 
eliminated. 

Sacramento, Cal. 
of Supt. Charles C. 
ed the 
schools. 


Upon the recommendation 
Hughes, the board has adopt- 
“companion class” plan for the city 
According to the new plan, each class- 
room is in use all the time. The schools are 
divided into two sets of classes and all work is 
of two varieties, namely, foundation work and 
applied work. In the third, fourth and fifth 
grades, there are 29 recitation periods and six 
teen study periods weekly for foundation work. 
Twenty-five recitation periods of applied work 
are provided There is no study period for 
applied work. 

Under the plan, there are two opening and 
closing hours. One set of pupils comes on at 
5:45 and leaves at 11:25 A. M. Another arrives 
at 9:25 and leaves at 12:00 noon. In the after 
noon, one set returns at 12:50 and the other at 
1:25 P. M. The board has organized grammar 
grade classes at three schools and intermediate 
Classes at two schools. 

St. Paul, Minn. The city council has ordered 
a complete survey of the public school system 
The cost is limited to $10,000. 


New York, N. Y. To abolish part-time and 


dout session classes, to avoid the use of un 
Satisfactory and emergency classrooms, and to 
reduce the size of classes, the board of estimate 
has oted unanimously an appropriation ot 
$6,900,000 for alterations and equipment for old 


for the construction of 
additions to present 


buildings, for new sites, 
hew buildings and for 
buildings. 

President William Hood of the board of edu 


cation, Racine, Wis., has recommended that a 
ninth and a tenth grade be established in each 
of the ward schools. The new grades are to 
serve the needs of students who have graduated 
from the elementary grades and who are too 
young for work. Those who wish to enter the 
high school may obtain credit for the work 
completed. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. The adoption of a modi- 
fied ‘orm of the Gary plan is planned for the 
high school in September. The building was 
built to accommodate about 1,600 students and 
since September the enrollment has been 1,800. 
It is estimated the enrollment in September of 
next year will be increased by four hundred stu- 
dents, owing to the establishment of industrial 
plants and the growth of the city. 

Joliet, Ill. A six weeks’ summer school has 
been opened. 

Peoria, Ill. The finance committee of the 
board has recommended that an expert be em- 
ployed to conduct a survey of the schools. 

Greenville, O. A summer school has been 
established for over-age pupils and for those who 
are weak in certain subjects. A tuition fee of 
$2 will be charged in the high school but no 
fee will be required of grade students. 

The mandamus action brought by Wilson B 
Evans against the board of education of Wash 
ington, D. C., to reinstate him as principal of 
Armstrong Manual Training School and director 
of the colored night schools, has been dismissed 
by the courts. Mr. Evans sued the board to re 
instate him, on the grounds that he was dis 
missed without a hearing and that the procedure 
was not lawful. 

The court held that “it has no authority to act 
as a court of appeals from a decision of the 
board,” and “the board, having reached the de- 
cision in good faith, its action, even if mistaken, 
cannot be overruled.” 

Supt. M. C. Potter of Milwaukee has arranged 
that during the month of June, principals may 
call upon substitute teachers to assist them in 
clerical work incident to the closing of the school 
year. In large schools usually four or five days 
of work by a substitute are sufficient to cover 
all of the necessary routine of tabulating and 
filing reports, taking inventories and closing up 
the school records. : 


Supt. F. B. Dyer of Boston, Mass., has recom- 
mended that the two-platoon system of organiza- 
tion be introduced in the South Boston, Dor- 
chester, West Roxbury, English and East Boston 
High Schools in September. In one of the 
schools it is planned to have part of the pupils 
attend the morning session and the remainder 
the afternoon session. The arrangement reduces 
the hours of attendance from five to four hours. 

At the English High School, it is planned to 
have the second-year class and a part of the first- 
year class organized on the two-platoon system. 
Each section will have eight hundred students. 

Providence, R. I. The board has adopted a 
rule providing that the compensation of janitors, 
engineers, assistants and other employes for at- 
tendance and service outside of school hours 
shall be fifty cents per hour for each hour or 
fraction of an hour. Such service and compensa- 
tion must begin one-half hour before the stated 
time for opening the meeting, entertainment or 
occasion, and must continue for one-half hour 
after all persons have left the building. 

Meetings, entertainments or other events 
which continue after twelve o’clock midnight 
will be subject to a rate of $1 per hour for each 
hour or fraction of an hour. 

Lynn, Mass. At a recent meeting of the board, 
Supt. Charles S. Jackson recommended a trial of 
the Gary plan of organization at the Breed 
School. Supt. Jackson presented a rather com 
plete schedule for the operation of the plan. In 
addition, he recommended that a study of gen- 
eral science of all kinds be introduced for the 
extra time not covered by the schedule. The 
change will mean a six-hour day and double 
shifts of classes. 

Port Huron, Mich. The board has adopted a 
resolution requiring that the detail work of the 
board and its business transactions be open to 
the public. The official proceedings of each meet 
ing will be published in the local weekly news- 
paper. 

Des Moines, Ia. The board has established a 
summer schoo] in the East High School. Work 
in first, second and third-year English, first and 
second-year mathematics, and in various com- 
mercial subjects will be offered. Pupils who 
complete the work. will receive credit toward 
graduation. . The course covers eight weeks. 
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(Patented) 


shelf, and finished with shellac-varnish all over. 
Seat folding up close against back. 
Simple, noiseless seat-hinge, and enduring. 
Pneumatic inkwell with non-corroding cover. 
Metal pen groove. 


factory or through nearest agency. 


TRENTON, N. J. 





The Desk That Is Different From All Others 





The Standard Steel School Desk 


Supports of high grade pressed steel, and the floor standard in one 
piece. The steel pressed over on itself, at right angles, forming a four- 
walled hollow construction. Finished in a rich olive green. 
combination of strength, beauty and sanitary outline never before realized 
in a school desk. Woodwork of genuine cherry, every part, including the 


Like prices for like quantities to all school boards, direct from 


Send for Special Circular 2-S-15 


NEW JERSEY SCHOOL-CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 





Heywood flakefield 


TRADE MARK 





Stationary and 
Adjustable Pressed 
Steel Chair Desk 
Sets 





Adjustable 
Single 
Pedestal 
Desks 


with eight novel features, which merit the critical investigation 
of every purchaser of School Furniture 


Indestructible 
Pressed Steel 
Combination Desks 








Result: A 


516-520 W. 34th St., 
New York, N. Y 
113-123 West Conway St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
737-743 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 








SUPERIOR IN EVERY TYPE 


A TRIAL WILL CONVINCE 
HEYWOOD BROTHERS AND WAKEFIELD COMPANY 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Unbreakable Pressed Steel School Furniture 


Commercial 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera Chairs 
Library Chairs, Bent Wood Chairs, Cocoa Mattings 
Reed and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 


Write our nearest warehouse for the new 1916 Catalog and our 
Special Booklet on Single Pedestal Desks. 


Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs | 


174 Portland St., 244-254 S. Sth St., 


Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wells and Carroll Sts., 1415-1419 Michigan Ave., 
Buffalo, Be Chicago, Ill. 


148-154 Tenth St., 


211-217 East 6th St., 
Portland, Ore. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


















































































































































Selection of Teachers. 


Kewanee, Ill. The board has adopted a set of 
rules governing the selection of new teachers 
and the reappointment of old teachers. The rules 
offer special inducements to teachers for improv- 
ing themselves professionally. 

In making recommendations of employed teach- 
ers at annual elections, the superintendent is re- 
quired to give the following information concern- 
ing applicants: 

Number of years’ experience in teaching in 
local schools, and in other school systems; kind 
and character of work done during current year; 
kind and quality of academic preparation, and of 
professional training; number of weeks’ attend- 
ance at normal schools and amount of extension 
work undertaken; number of professional cred- 
its earned. 

In making promotions, where several teachers 
are recommended, the board will give preference 
to teachers long in service and who have im 
proved themselves professionally 

To encourage teachers in professional improve 
ment, it is provided that any teacher of more 
than one year’s service, with the approval of the 
superintendent, may obtain a year’s leave of 
absence to pursue a course of professional study. 
Applications for such leave of absence must be 
filed at least thirty days preceding the beginning 
of the proposed absence. 

In the employment of new teachers, the board 
will be governed by the following rules: 

1. Applicants must file an application with 
the superintendent of schools on the “official” 
application blank. The superintendent shall care- 
fully investigate the record and qualifications of 








each applicant and make a recommendation to 
the board based on his findings. 

2. To be eligible to an appointment to a reg- 
ular position in the schools a candidate must 


have the following qualifications: 
Elementary Schools. 

1. Graduation from the Kewanee High School 
or the equivalent. 

2. Must hold a valid certificate of at least 
the second grade. Other things equal, preference 
will be given to those candidates who hold a 
higher grade of certificate than the minimum 
requirement. 

3. Must have at least twe years’ experience, 
must have at least twelve weeks’ professional 
training in an approved professional school or 
the equivalent. Other things equal, preference 
will be given to those having more than the min- 
imum amount of professional training and ex- 
perience. Successful experience of at least one- 
year in‘a graded school employing a superintend- 
ent or principal who has supervisory authority 
may, in the discretion of the board, be regarded 
as the “equivalent” of twelve weeks of profes- 
sional training. 

4. No one shall hereafter be considered eligi- 
ble to the position of “cadet” in the schools who 
has not successfully completed an amount of 
work in education equivalent to two units, the 
amount now offered in the high school. 


High School. 


High school teaehers must meet the require- 
ments of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of which Kewanee 
High School is an accredited member. 

The association requires that high school 
teachers of all academic subjects must be gradu- 
ates of a recognized college or university which 
requires four years of high school work for en- 
trance and four years of college work for grad- 
uation. 


NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 
The Chicago board of education is considering 


a rule which will make the annual election of 
teachers more than a formality. In substance 


the rule provides that teachers shall be appointed 
for a period of one year only and that re-<lection 


shall constitute a definite agreement for a year’s 
service. The purpose is to afford a comparatively 
easy method of dropping inefficient teachers who 
may have received a rating which entitles them 
to re-election. The rule is directly a contradic- 
tion of recent movements for making the tenure 
of teachers permanent after a period of probation. 


New York, N. Y. The board has revised the 
rule governing the appointment of elementary 
teachers of vocational and trade subjects. The 
rule reads: 

“To be eligible for license as teacher of voca- 
tional or trade subjects in an elementary school, 
the applicant must have the following qualifica- 
tions: 

“Five years’ successful experience as a jour- 
neyman wage-earner or in a higher position in 
the vocation for which the applicant seeks a 
license, together with one year’s successful serv- 
ice in teaching the same vocational or trade 
subject.” 

Lincoln, Neb. The board has adopted a rule 
prohibiting the exhibition of motion picture films 
which tend to advertise the products or service 
of any concern. The ruling became necessary 
when certain sales agents for automobiles re 
quested that their films and lecturers be per- 
mitted to appear before the children. 


The Erie Board of School Directors has begut 
the publication of a monthly bulletin for distribu- 
tion among citizens and school patrons. The 
first issue is a twelve-page pamphlet. It con- 
tains a complete explanation and a detailed tabu- 
lation of the school budget for the coming year. 
Two new school buildings, which are approach- 
ing completion, are described for the benefit of 
citizens who may be interested. 


The School Board at Pueblo, Colo., has selected 
Mrs. Mary A. Ruegnitz as president for the en 
suing year. Mr. W. S. Marble, whose term ex 
pired as a member, has been reappointed for one 
year. 

Boston, Mass. The board has appropriated 
$300,000 for a site for an administration build- 
ing, and for the construction and furnishing ° 
the same. 
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No. 29 Non-adjustable Desk. 


Unequaled in quality, design and sanitary 
features. 


¥ 


No. 64 Non-Adjustable Desk. 








One of the best desks of this type made. 


Fully guaranteed. 





No. 31 Adjustable Desk and Chair. 


Showing sliding top box. 





Les 


No. 121 Chair. 


Five-ply veneers, semi-steel standards 
We_have chairs for any auditorium. 


¥ 


No. 43 St. Louis Desk. 





e with fixed, lifting lid or sliding top 
€8, in six sizes. 


Superior Seating Co. 


Manufacturers of the 


QUALITY LINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 





Combination Type Desks 

Separate Desks and Chairs 

Separate Desks and Settees 

Single Pedestal (St. Louis Type) Desks 
Commercial Desks 

Movable Study Desks and Chairs 
Tablet Arm Chairs and Settees 
Auditorium Seating--Fixed and Portable 


Desks are made with Tubular Steel and Semi-Steel 
standards; with open front, lifting lid and sliding top boxes. 
All desks made in three to six sizes; correctly designed and 
proportioned to provide proper seating under all conditions, 
for every purpose. 


~hairs are made with Tubular Steel and Semi-Steel 
standards; 5-ply veneer or slat backs and seats, in birch or 
oak in colors desired. 

To save you freight and to insure quick deliveries a 
large stock of desks is carried in our representatives’ ware- 
houses in Cleveland, O., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, 
Mo., Dallas, Houston and Longview, Tex., Ft. Smith, Ark. 
and New Orleans, La., as well as at factory. 


Write for Catalogs, Prices and Information 


to nearest exclusive representative, stating what you 
need and when you expect to purchase. 


Representatives Has Exclusive Sale in 


CLEVELAND SEATING. CO. Del., Md., Pa. W. Va., D. C., So. 
Cleveland, Ohio. N. J., Western N. Y., Ky., Ohio, Ind., 
Mich. east of Grand Rapids. 


N.W. SCHOOL SUPPLY. CO. Ida., Mont., N. Dak., Minn., Wis., 
Minneapolis, Minn. U. P. of Mich., Nor. Ia., Wyo. 





SUPERIOR SEATING CO. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SUPERIOR SEATING. CO. 
Springfield, Ill. 


J. H. ADAMSON, 
141,W. 42nd St., 
New York City. 


Cc. A. BRYANT CO. 


Dallas, Texas. 


SOUTHERN SEATING CO. 


New Orleans, La. 


Kans., Nebr., Mo., Colo., Utah, So. Ia., 
Ariz., New Mex., North Western Okla. 


Illinois 


Eastern N. Y., Nor. N. J. and Conn. 


Tex., Ark., and So. Eastern Okla. 


La., Tenn., Miss. Ga. Ala., Fla. 


OREGON TRADE SUPPLY CO. Western Oregon and Western Wash. 


Portland, Ore. 





BUY 


FARLY 


The constantly advancing prices of material and labor 
have forced an increase in price of school furniture. Further 
advances will be necessary if present conditions continue. 
You will save money and insure having the furniture when 
needed by ordering NOW. Do not wait until the last minute. 


——FACTORIES AT 


MUSKEGON, MICH. —— 








No. 34 Adjustable Desk. 


One of the best desks made. Designed 
for use with No. 29. 


¥ 


No. 62 Adjustable Desk. 
A companion desk to No. 64 


+ 


Superior Study Top Desk. 









Made also 26 in. high with level top, for 
use as a typewriter desk. Very desirable 
for that purpose. 


t 


No. 45 Tablet Arm Chair. 


One of several popular patterns 


- 


No. 49 Mevable Desk, Model B. 


Unsurpassed for use in auditoriums which 
are also used for classroom purposes 
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Look at Vise 





‘The Bemis 
Standard Benches 
and Vises 





A Right Bench at Right Price 


CATALOG WILL INTEREST YOU 


12-in. Block. 
14-in. Block. 
16-in. Block. 








BEFORE PLACING YOUR ANNUAL ORDER FOR 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


We are in a position to quote very attractive prices, 
especially on Brushes of Every Description. We 
operate our own brush factory and make as fine a 
brush as it is possible to turn out. 
one of our most popular floor brushes below. 


“TIPPERARY” Mule Hair Floor Brush 





Made of the highest grade Mule Hair, wire drawn in a hardwood 
block. Prices include handles. 


(We will send any School Board any quantity on approval, subject to 
return at our expense if not satisfactory. That’s fair, isn’t it ?) 


SAMUEL LEWIS 


The Oldest and Largest Janitor Supply House in America 


73 BARCLAY ST. 


A I BE MIS 72 Commercial Street sor 
. a WORCESTER, MASS. We will have an exhibit at the National Education Convention, 
Madison Square Garden, New York, July 3rd to 7th. 


We illustrate 


$13.50 doz. 18-in. Block $21.00 doz 
15.00 ‘ 24-in. Block 27.00 
18.00 * 30-in. Block 33.00 


NEW YORK 











FOr AUS Y 
uperiniendents. 
A SURVEY OF HANDWRITING. 

Every little while someone rises to say that the 
child in the schools of today doesn’t write as well 
as those of former days; that he doesn’t add, 
subtract, multiply or divide as well as the child 
of earlier times. 

Supt. J. H. Harris of Dubuque, Ia., assisted by 
Mr. Anderson, school statistician, has recently 
completed a study of the handwriting in the 
public schools which was made to test the effi- 
ciency of the public school children in tuis sub- 
ject. The survey which has been issued in the 
form of a report, gives the results of a study of 
two hundred samples of handwriting. The pres- 
ent study is to be followed by a series of tests 
in other common school subjects. 

The study is divided into two sections, namely, 
speed and quality of work. In the schools the 
aim in penmanship has been to develop speed, 
commensurate with quality. Tests were con 
ducted in each grade to indicate the fast, slow 
and average writers. 

In the third and fourth grades, the children 
were asked to write a short sentence of five 
words, repeating it as often as they could in the 
space of two minutes. The same method was 
pursued in the higher grades with a longer sen- 
tence. 

The average or medium rate of writing by 
grades for the city of Dubuque, and for the state 
as a whole, are as follows: 

Third grade, Dubuque, 53.9, Lowa, 49.6; fourth 
grade, Dubuque, 67.6, Iowa, 61.9; fifth grade, 
Dubuque, 66.5, Iowa, 65.5; sixth grade, Dubuque, 
78.3, lowa, 75; eighth grade, Dubuque, 85 and 
lowa, 76.5. 

The tests for quality which were made with the 
aid of the Ayres scale, included a study of 1,578 
specimens of grammar-grade children. These 
were ranged on a percentage scale from 20 to 
90, the former indicating the poorest quality atid” 





the latter the best quality of writing. Inter- 
mediate qualities ranged between these points. 
The average quality of penmanship for each 
grade for Dubuque, and the state as a whole, are: 

Third grade, Dubuque, 41.4, Iowa, 39.8; fourth 
grade, Dubuque, 47.1, Iowa, 44.5; fifth grade, 
Dubuque, 50, Iowa, 49.1; sixth grade, Dubuque, 
53.4, Iowa, 52.3; seventh grade, Dubuque, 54.5, 
Iowa, 57; eighth grade, Dubuque, 62.2, Iowa, 61. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Supt. Homer P. Lewis, of Worcester, Mass., in 
a special report to the board, recommends the 
adoption of the six-three-three plan for the school 
system. Mr. Lewis gives an outline of changes 
which would be necessary if the proposed plan is 
adopted, and presents three reasons why it 
would be desirable for the city. 

The annual commencement exercises of the 
public schools of Statesville, N. C., were held 
May 22nd. A class of twenty was graduated. 

The program, in addition to the graduating ex- 
ercises, consisted of the presentation of prizes, 
medals and scholarships, and the reading of an 
anniversary poem by a graduate of the class of 
1911. 

A medal offered by the local D. A. R. was 
awarded to the student having the best paper on 
history. There were also prize medals for the 
best intermediate exhibit, the best paper on ad- 
vertising and the best paper on the care of chil- 
dren. Scholarships were presented to three 
students. 

A radical revision of the grading of classes in 
the Beverly, Mass., schools has been in effect 
since September, 1915. 

The course of study has been revised to out- 
line carefully the work for each fourth of the 
normal school year. Where possible, classes will 
be divided into three sections in the essential 
subjects. In the larger schools the divisions will 
be separated into separate classes. 

Between September and June, one of these 
divisions, (a) has done three-quarters of work 
outlined in the course of study, another (b) has 
done four-quarters or a normal amount, and the 
other division, (c) has done five-quarters of work 
and has thereby gained one-fourth of a year’s 
work. ae 

Pupils may be in one division one year and in 


another division the next, these groups being 
formed at the close of each year in June and 
each pupil being placed where he can do his best 
work. Individual readjustments may be made 
during the year as circumstances warrant. 
Below is a graphic illustration of the plan: 





Grading Plans 
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When the system is in full working order—at 
the end of about three years—there should be 
necessity for very few non-promotions. Nearly 
every pupil will be able to continue his work 
without repetition but some pupils will take 4 
longer time to cover the work of the course than 
will others. 

A state-wide spelling bee will be held Septem- 
ber 12, 1916, at the Syracuse, New York, State 
Fair Grounds. Each county in the state will be 
represented. The contestants will be chosen by 
preliminary bees, conducted in each supervisory 
district by the respective superintendents of 
schools. 

Boys or girls at present enroll¢d’ in “pantie or 
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1521 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 
CHICAGO 





DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 





This splendid equipment of Durand Steel Lockers was recently installed in the Ballard High School, Seattle, Washington. 


You can see at a glance how Durand Steel Lockers bring orderliness, cleanliness and sanitation into the school coat-room, 
and guard against spread of contagious diseases, fire, and ‘‘ borrowing.”’ 


Write today for our new catalog showing modern styles of lockers for school coat-room and gymnasium. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY ™ wzewit.2« 











private schools, or those who have obtained work 
permits, are eligible to compete in the prelim- 
inary contest. The winners in these initial con- 
tests will compete in contests to be held at the 
county fairs or at other designated places. 

The State Department of Agriculture, under 
whose direction the contest will be held, has pre- 
pared a list of about four thousand words as a 
basis for the proposed spelling bee. Prizes in 
gold, amounting to $50, will be given to the four 
winners of the contest by the Fair Commission. 
In addition, each contestant will receive an en- 
grossed certificate of proficiency in spelling, and 
will be reimbursed for his or her round trip rail 
road fare. 

The contest will be conducted at the Fair 
Grounds by Dr. John H. Finley, State Commis- 
sioner of Education. At the close of the activi- 
ties, the contestants and Dr. Finley will be the 
guests of the Commissioner of Agriculture at a 
luncheon. There will also be personally con- 
ducted tours of the grounds, including exhibition 
buildings, races and entertainments. 

The Los Angeles (Cal.) board of education has 
dropped nearly fifty teachers and principals from 
its list for the school year 1916-17. The action 
of the board is the result of a campaign to weed 
out inefficient and incompetent teachers. 

Lynn, Mass. The local association of printers 
has asked the board to prohibit pupils in the 
print shop from doing commercial work. The 
printers allege that the schools charge such low 
prices that customers believe they are paying 
exorbitant prices for work. It is recommended 
that an experienced printer be employed to give 
practical instruction in the school shop. 

The High School at South Milwaukee, Wis., 
held on June 9, its second annual exhibition and 
“Open” session under the supervision of Supt. 
F. W. Hein. Specimens of work were presented 
by the domestic science and arts department, by 
the manual training department, by the com- 


mercial department, by the science and the 
academie departments. Demonstrations of actual 
Classroom work were in progress in the course 
of the evening. Gymnastic exercises and a may 
po irill were given in the gymnasium. 


Freeport, Ill. The board has discontinued the 
Special instructors for physical training. 
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Mr. Newton W. Speece of Red Lake Falls, 
Minn., has been re-elected for the next two years. 

Miss Mary C. Mellyn, Director of the Depart 
ment of Teacher Practice and Training, Boston, 
Mass., has been elected assistant superintendent 
of schools to succeed Walter S. Parker resigned. 
Miss Mellyn will continue as director of the 
Teacher Training Department. 

Charles W. Bickford of Manchester, N. H., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Lewis- 
ton, Me. He succeeds D. J. Callahan. 

Louis P. Benezet of La Crosse Wis., has been 
unanimously elected superintendent of schools 
at Evansville, Ind. 

The finance committee of the Milwaukee board 
of education has recommended that the salary 
of Supt. M. C. Potter be raised to $7,500, and that 
this amount include the purchase and mainten- 
ance of an automobile. 

Frank S. Currier, chairman of the school board 
of Natick, Mass., has resigned. 

Charles M. Gill of Teachers’ College, St. Louis. 
Mo., has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Quincy, Il. 

John Girdler of LeGrand Ore., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Ogden, Utah. Mr. 
Girdler entered upon his duties on July first. 

J. M. Martin of Huron, S. D., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Bismarck. 

Supt. L. M. Landrum of Atlanta, Ga., has been 
re-elected. 

Prof. James W. Turner of Stonefort, Ill., on 
June first concluded his fiftieth year of teaching 
in Williamson County. The occasion was cele- 
brated with a golden jubilee and a semicenten 
nial reunion of former pupils and friends of Mr. 
Turner. A barbecue and picnic dinner was 
served. 

John M. Mills, who recently resigned as super- 
intendent of the schools of Ogden, Utah, was pre- 
sented with a gold watch by the teachers of the 
city schools, at a farewell meeting given bythe 


parent-teacher association in the Central High 
School. 

H. O. Dietrich of Curwensville, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Kane, Pa., 
for a term of two years. 

Dr. F. S. Minns, for two years special examiner 
for tuberculosis for the Toronto Public School, 
has been appointed Chief Medical Officer of the 
Board of Education during the absence of Dr. 
Alex. MacKay on active service with the Ontario 
Provincial Base Hospital, Orpington, England. 

Mr. J. F. Barnhill of Paola, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Parsons to 
succeed F. L. Pinet, resigned. 

Supt. V. L. Mangun of Macomb, IIl., has been 
re-elected for the ensuing year. 

Mr. W. C. French, superintendent of the schools 
at Lawton, Okla., has been elected president of 
the School of Technology at Tonkawa. 

Mr. Samuel H. Thompson, formerly state super- 
intendent of schools of Tennessee, has been 
elected principal of a new high school at Powell's 
Station. 

Mr. John C. Hoekje, of Grand Haven, Mich., 
has resigned to become a member of the faculty 
of the Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo. 

Mr. Grant C. Grumbine has resigned as presi- 
dent of the Northwestern State Normal School, 
Alva. 

Miss Millie C. Mason, for thirteen years clerk 
of the board at Muskegon, Mich., has resigned. 

Supt. James H. Tomlin of Evansville, Ind., has 
announced his resignation, to take effect at the 
close of the school year. 

Mr. Charles M. Herlihy, formerly sub-master 
at the Thorndyke School, Cambridge, Mass., has 
been appointed Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Supt. Frank W. Miller of Dayton, Ohio, has 
been re-elected for a five-year term, with a sal- 
ary of $6,000 per annum. The re-election fol- 
lowed a spirited discussion of the advantages 
and disadvantages of a longer term for the super- 
intendent. It is the opinion of a majority of 
the board that a superintendent can perform the 
work of his office only when he is given an 
opportunity to carry out a definite program, and 
sufficient time in which to do it. 

Mr. Alfred W. Beasley, for 27 years principal 
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best is wanted. 





have selected Medart Steel Lockers 
and gymnasium equipment for both of 
their magnificent new buildings. 


Medart Equipment is used where the 


Send for catalogs. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 
591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


IF IN DOUBT 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San 
Francisco, Winni- 
peg, Rochester, and 
a hundred other 
cities we could 
name if space per- 
mitted and learn 
what they think of 
American Wood- 
working Machinery 
for Manual Train- 
ing Work. 


Let us send you a copy. 
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SCIENCE LABORATORIES 











No. 3320 Harti Optical Dise 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


460 EAST OHIO ST. (at Lake Shore Drive) 





Our Catalogs are sent free to 


Superintendents, Principals 
and Science Teachers 


Catalog M—Physics and Chemistry 
Catalog N—Biology 

Catalog P—Physiography 

Catalog Q—Lantern Slides 
Catalog W—Wireless Telegraphy 
Catalog X—Agriculture 


(Please state Institution and Position 
in requesting Catalogs) 
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Medart Outdoor Playground Apparatus is made of steel, 
It is unbreakable, either thru use, abuse or 
constant exposure, assuring that safety which must be guar- 
anteed to the children. 


Write for Catalog W and our booklet ‘‘The Story of My Ideal Playground.” 
FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
Gymnasium Outfitters, Steel Lockers 


OUTDOOR 
-\ PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


For Public Parks and 
School Yards 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








of the high school, Peoria, Ill., has been elected 
superintendent of schools, to succeed G. T. Smith. 

Mr. William Orr, formerly principal of the 
Springfield High School, and for the past six 
years Deputy Commissioner of Education for 
Massachusetts, has announced his resignation, to 
take effect September first. Mr. Orr has been 
appointed general superintendent of the educa- 
tional work of the Y. M. C. A. on the North 
American continent. 

Mr. Charles W. Bickford, for sixteen years 
superintendent of schools at Manchester, N. H., 
has announced his resignation, effective with the 
close of the school year. 

Supt. Charles N. Perkins of Augusta, Me., has 
been re-elected. 

Mr. John Girdler of LeGrand, Ore., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Ogden, Utah, 
to succeed John M. Mills. 

Mr: John Reardon, secretary of the school 
board at Waukegan, II1., is serving his thirteenth 
term in that capacity. 

Mr. Oren A. Barr of Eldorado, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Carthage, 
Ill. 

Mr. R. C. Taylor, secretary of the school board 
at Norfolk, Va., is recovering from an operation 
performed at the local hospital. 

Mr. Horace M. Buckley, head of the Elgin 
Academy, Elgin, Ill., has resigned to accept the 
superintendency at University City, Mo. 

“ Mr. H. A. Carroll, principal of the high school 
at Lawton, Okla., has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools to succeed W. C. French, resigned. 

Supt. R. G. Jones of Rockford, IIll., has been 
re-elected, with a salary of $4,500. 

Supt. O. P. Bostwick of Clinton, Ia., has been 
given a salary of $3,000 for the ensuing school 
year. 

Mr. Geo. W. Auch of Detroit, Mich., has been 
elected president of the board to fill the unex- 
pired term of the late Dr. McMichael. 

Supt. R. J. Tighe of El Paso, Tex., 
re-elected. 

Mr. Charles M. Gill, of the Harris Teachers’ 
College, St. Louis, Mo., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Quincy, IIl. 

Supt. J. K. Baxter of Canton, O., has been re- 
elected for a two-year term. 

Supt. P. W. Horn of Houston, Tex., has been 


has been 





re-elected for his seventh consecutive term. 

Supt. R. C. Smith of Pekin, Ill., has been re- 
elected. 

Supt. Clarence L. Wright of Huntington, W. 

a., has been re-elected. 

Mr. Frank L. Crone, Director of Education in 
the Philippines, has announced his resignation, 
to take effect June 15th. 

Mr. E. S. McCabe, for fourteen years super 
intendent of schools at Kingfisher, Okla., has 
resigned. Mr. McCabe is the oldest city school 
superintendent, in point of service, in the state. 
Mr. J. E. Arendell of Ponca City, will succeed 
him. 

Mr. Rupert Asplund, formerly assistant state 
superintendent of schools of New Mexico, has 
announced his candidacy for the office of state 
superintendent. Mr. Asplund is a native of 
Illinois and a graduate of the Illinois College. 

Supt. W. R. Rutherford of Eugene, Ore., has 
been re-elected for a two-year term. 

Mr. Gordon B. Smith of Grand Forks, N. D., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
LaMoure. 

Supt. John S. Alan of Salem, O., has been re- 
elected for a fourth term. The salary will be 
$2,400 for the next two years, and $2,500 for the 
following three years. 

Mr. C. J. Brewer, superintendent of schools at 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., has resigned to accept the 
position of head of the training department of 
the Eau Claire Normal School. 

Mr. Byron J. Read has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Silver City, New Mexico, 
with an annual salary of $1,800. The Silver City 
board made its election without an application 
on the part of Mr. Read. 

Onawa, Ia. Supt. Leon O. Smith has been 
unanimously re-elected and his salary increased 
to $1,700. 

Supt. D. B. Hoffman of East Moline, IIl., has 
been re-elected for his eleventh consecutive term. 

Timothy Cramer, for 29 years superintendent 
of school buildings at Muskegon, Mich., has re- 
signed. Mr. Charles W. Lindquist has been 
named to succeed him. 

Supt. F. W. Crawford of Three Rivers, Mich., 
has been re-elected for the ensuing year. 

Mr. Ossian H. Lang, formerly editor of the 
School Journal and of Educational Foundations, 


has been elected president of the school board at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Mr. Lang carried the city 
by a plurality of 36. 

Mr. J. E. Byers, for twenty years president of 
the board of education at Ottawa, Kans., died on 
June 4th at his home, at the age of 73. 

Mr. Jesse M. Warren, Butte, Mont., has recently 
taken over the business of Messrs. Wilson & 
Cutting of Butte, Mont. Mr. Warren is specializ- 
ing in school architecture. 


Supt. Thompson Celebrates Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary. 

A reunion of former teachers, pupils and school 
board members was held May 18th at Statesville, 
N. C., in connection with the closing exercises of 
the school year. The occasion was also a cele 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Supt. 
D. Matt Thompson as head of the school system 

During the evening, short talks were given by 
former pupils and principals, some of which were 
reminiscent and some commending the work of 
the superintendent. An original poem, compiled 
by a former pupil of Mr. Thompson’s, was read. 

At the conclusion of the evening’s entertain- 
ment, Supt. Thompson was presented with a lov- 
ing cup by the teachers and pupils, a cane by the 
school board members, and a gold watch by the 
former graduates of the schools. 


In Memory of Andrew S. Draper. 

The school teachers of New York State have 
undertaken the erection of a suitable memorial 
to the memory of the late Dr. Andrew S. Draper, 
formerly State Commissioner of Education. 

The memorial, which will take the form of 4 
bronze tablet, with a life-size figure in bas-relief, 
will be placed at the foot of the main entrance 
to the State Education Building. The memorial, 
which will be designed and executed by Mr. 
Charles Keck, will cost about $10,000. 

Dr. Draper was state superintendent from 1886 
to 1892 and was the first Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, serving from 1904 until his death in 1913. 
The great building which he was so instrumental 
in securing for the state and which will stand as 
convincing evidence of the high, disinterested 
service of Dr. Draper, has been chosen by the 
teachers of the Empire State as the place for 
their permanent tribute to him. 
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Over 15 Years the Standard of Floor Cleanliness 


The Self-Moistening Brush catches the light floating 
dust, holds it till it is weighted with moisture, then 
flirts it forward with the other dirt that is being 


Continued Kerosene Sweeping Leaves the Floor 
White, Hard, Smooth, No Grease, No Spots, No Dust 


The Total Cost for Kerosene Sweeping is Less than 
One-fourth the Cost of Floor Compound or Floor Oil. 





| Fouk Building Swept Under Guarantee 
of Better Service, at 
Less Cost 





good by the 





GUARANTEED 


To wear longer than $10.00 worth of corn brooms. 
longer than $6.00 to $10.00 worth of ordinary brushes. Will last 
longer than $25.00 worth of “Floor Compound or ‘Floor Oil.” 
One Brush should sweep the equivalent of four to six class- 
rooms, with halls and cloakroome, 
cost for “Compound” or ‘Powder’ or “Floor Oil.” 

The Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. hereby agrees with all 
customers that the above shall constitute the standard 
upon which the value of its product shall be judged and any 
failure of a customer to receive such benefits will be made 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


Selling Guaranteed Brushes since 1899 


Will wear 


at least a year, with no 








Address, School Service Department 


(FOUNDED 1899) 


A few cents’ worth of Common Kerosene and a $4.50 or $5.00 Self-Moistening Brush Gives Effective Service for a Longer 
Period Than $20.00 to $25.00 Worth of Sweeping Compound or Floor Oil. 
Seepage as With Powder, Nor From Drying Into the Floor as With Floor Oil. 


EVERY BRUSH GUARANTEED 
30 Days’ Free Trial. 


Also, There Is No Waste From Drying Out and 


Express prepaid. Ask for as many brushes as you wish to try. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO., 102 22nd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HEALTH RULES. 


Portland, Me. The city board of health has 
adopted a set of regulations governing the con- 
duct of children in the schools in cases of con- 
tagious or infectious diseases. The rules read: 

Chicken Por. 

Patient excluded from the school 21 days. 
Children in the same home who have had chicken 
pox need not be excluded from school, but those 
who have not had the disease should be excluded 
twenty days. 

Diphtheria. 

Children should not return to school for seven 
days after quarantine has been removed by the 
board of health. 

Children and teachers who have been immun- 
ized and cultures from whose nose and throat 
are negative, provided they have made a change 
in their residence, may return to school. If not 
immunized and cultures are not negative chil- 
dren and teachers, even tho the address is 
changed, shall not return to school for seven 
days. If they remain at their own homes until 
the case is terminated they shall not be read- 
mitted to school until seven days after quaran- 
tine has been terminated. 

Epidemic, or Septic Sore Throat. 

Persons who have had this throat trouble 
Should not return to school until a week has 
Passed since apparent full recovery and the dis- 
appearance of all throat troubles. 

Children from the house in which there are 
Cases of septic sore throat shall not be allowed to 
attend school until the sick ones are completely 
recovered and then there should be an assurance 
from the family physician that the throats of 
those who have apparently escaped the disease 
are in a normal condition. 


German Measles. 
The patient should be excluded from school 


il Hygiene Note 
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while the quarantine lasts. Children who have 
already had an attack of German measles need 
not be kept from school, but those who are not 
immuned should not be admitted to the school 
for three weeks. 

Measles. 

Children exposed to measles who have not had 
the disease must be excluded from school for two 
weeks. 

Children sick with the measles must be ex- 
cluded from school three weeks. 

Children and teachers in the family who have 
had measles may continue at school if they are 
isolated from the other members of the family. 


Mumps. 

The patient should be excluded from school for 
at least one week after the swelling has entirely 
subsided. 

Children and teachers who have had the mumps 
need not be kept from the schools but they should 
keep themselves removed from the immediate 
presence of the sick one. 

Children in the same family who have not had 
the disease should be excluded from the school 
for three weeks. 

Infantile Paralysis. 

The patient should not be permitted to attend 
school for six weeks. The well children of the 
family will not be permitted to attend school 
until they have permission from the board of 
health. 

Scarlet Fever. 

The patient should not be re-admitted to school 
until seven days after release from quarantine 
and then, before the child goes back to school, a 
second examination must be made to show that 
desquamation has ceased and that the nose, 
throat and ears are in normal condition. 

Immune children, those who have had scarlet 
fever, may be excluded from school only until 
arrangements can be made for changing their 





domicile and they can be given a bath and clean 
clothes. Arrangements should, however, be made 
which shall insure that they may be no possibility 
of their returning to their homes so that they 
may become the bearers of infection. Teachers 
must change their address and stay away from 
the schoolroom and from other pupils. 

Children who have never had scarlet fever 
shall be excluded from the school for seven days 
after removal of quarantine or seven days after 
their disinfection and removal from the infected 
house with no return to their homes for seven 
days after it has been disinfected. 

Small Pog. 

Children from infected households shall be 
barred from school for two weeks after the fam- 
ily have been released from quarantine. 

Tuberculosis. 

Tubercular children who are giving off infec- 
tion shall be excluded from the schools, both for 
their good and for the safety of others. 

Typhoid Fever. 

Before pupils who have had typhoid fever are 
re-admitted to the schools they should furnish a 
certificate of their complete recovery. 

Children from infected houses should not at- 
tend school if they have diarrhoea or any symp- 
toms indicating the possibility of the onset of 
typhoid fever. 

Whooping Cough. 

Children who have whooping cough should be 
excluded from the school for a period of six 
weeks. 

Children who have had whooping cough may 
continue to attend school if they w= A away from 
the sick, but the children of the same family 
who have never had whooping cough and who 
remain exposed should be excluded for fourteen 
days after the release of the patient. 


MEDICAL INSPECTION. 


That the medical inspection department of 
Cincinnati is doing good work in remedying 
physical defects of school children, is brought 
out in a report by Assistant Health Officer Wil- 
liam H. Peters. Since the beginning of the 
school year, glasses were obtained for 673 chil- 
dren with defective vision. Dr. Peters says that 
855 cases were closed, with restoration of normal 
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Fully appreciated only when in 
action. 


ORIGINATORS AND SOLE 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


THE SPRING HANDLE CO. 


MA 


Spring Handle Floor 
Brushes Are Distinctive 


| 


Because 


No back tracking 


No loose handles 
nor split blocks 


U.S. Flags 


Ease of operation 


Brushes last 
longer 


NUFACTURERS 


ABINGDON 
ILLINOIS 





| “PREPARE’ & 


Every school building should teach patriotism by a frequent 
display of the National Flag. 


Every schoolroom should be adorned with at 


We manufacture Flags for the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments, Municipalities and Boards of Education 


Catalog mailed on request 


The Chicago Flag & Decorating Co. 


1444-1448 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


In Silk, Wool, 


‘*Excel’’ and Cotton U. S. Flags 


least one 
U.S. Flag. 














MEET WITH 


FRESH AIR SCHOOLS 


WARMEST PRAISE OF 
EDUCATORS AND ARCHITECTS 





“T fail to see how any system could 


system at a very low cost.”’ 





A Michigan Superintendent writes: 


better ventilation than we are getting. 


From Wisconsin A District Clerk writes: 
“We are satisfied that we have a very good ventilating 


Write for our proposition. 


We'll save you money and guarantee results. 


FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM (Electric) 


640 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO 


give to the children 
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THE NORTON 


904 W. Lake Street 


Insures Safety 
in Your Schools 
at All Times 


The Norton 4-valve, 2-speed 
holder check is especially adapt- 
ed for School House doors. 
Uniform speed is the safe way 
to close a door. 


THE NORTON 


Single Acting, Two Speed 
Holder Arm Floor Check. 
This is a new Check, partic- 
warly adapted for school room 
doors, placed in the floor out of 
sight. Checks the door all the 
way at any speed required, a 
second speed at the latch either 
fast or slow, as required. Can 
hold a door open at any angle 
required. Also can open the 
door at 180° and hold it. Write 
to-day for our latest catalog. 


DOOR CHECK COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








vision or improvement in 79 per cent of the cases. 
Follow-up work was discontinued in 182 cases 
because the parents refused to co-operate. 

Since September, 521 children have been oper- 
ated upon for diseased tonsils and adenoids. In 
two hundred cases, the parents refused to do any- 
thing or had left town. It is the purpose of the 
medical inspectors to have a large number of 
cases attended to during the summer vacation. 

Danville, Ind. A medical examination of the 
school children has been made under the auspices 
of the welfare department of the Women’s Club. 

Plymouth, Mass. The school authorities and 
local dentists have co-operated in the conduct of 
a school clinic. Children may have teeth ex- 
tracted or filled for the small sum of ten cents. 
Toothbrushes and tooth powder are kept in stock 
and sold to the pupils at five cents each. 

North Springfield, Mass. A _ school dental 
clinic has been opened in one of the school build- 
ings. The clinic is conducted jointly by the 
school authorities and the local dentists. 

Fitchburg, Mass. A municipal dental clinic 
has been opened in the Day Street School. The 
clinic is open three mornings each week for the 
benefit of children whose teeth need attention. 
A special operator is employed. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The nurses’ corps of the 
public schools has made arrangements for send 
ing a company of crippled, anaemic and sickly 
boys and girls to the seashore and country. Thru 
an arrangement with one of the railroads, the 
children travel at a reduced rate. The parent 
usually pays the carfare and the charitable or- 
ganizations bear the other expenses. Last year 
250 children obtained outings thru the work of 
the school nurses. 

Kansas City, Mo. The board has established 
an open-air school on the grounds of the Hum- 
boldt School. 

Richmond, Va. A dentist has been employed 
to care for the teeth of school children. The 
term of employment is from October to July. 


Rules for Communicable Diseases. 
The city health officer of Attleboro, Mass., has 
issued a set of rules governing the isolation and 


exclusion of children from school because of 
communicable diseases 
“Chickenpox, diphtheria, measles, German 


measles, mumps, scarlet fever, smallpox, acute 
or septic sore throat, whooping cough, pediculo- 
sis, impetigo contagiosa, scabies, ringworm and 
ivy poisoning are diseases in which those afflicted 
must be excluded from school. 

“Other children in the same household with 
the afflicted patient must also remain away from 
school except in the case of sore throat, pediculo- 
sis, impetigo contagiosa, ringworm and_ ivy 
poisoning. Immune children in the same house- 
hold, namely, those who have had the disease, 
may attend school except in case of diphtheria, 
scarlet fever and smallpox. 

“Children who have been exposed to the dis- 
ease and are not immune, must be excluded from 
school, except in the case of sore throat, pediculo- 
sis, impetigo contagiosa, scabies, ringworm and 
poisoning. Other children who have been ex 
posed but are immune, may attend school, except 
in case of diphtheria and scarlet fever. 

“Children afflicted with chickenpox must re 
main away from school at least fourteen days, or 
until all scales are shed. Other children who 
have been exposed must be excluded until the 
twenty-second day after the child last saw the 
afflicted one. 

“Other diseases and the regulations governing 
the duration of exclusion from school are: 

Diphtheria, patient excluded until ten days 
after second negative nose and throat culture, 
other children unti] two cultures taken 24 hours 
apart from nose and throat are reported nega- 
tive; measles, until recovery, at least three weeks 
after acute onset, other children, excluded until 
fifteenth day after child last saw patient; Ger- 
man measles, until recovery, at least ten days, 
other children excluded until fifteenth day after 
child last saw patient; mumps, until swelling 
has disappeared, at least fourteen days, other 
children, excluded fifteen days after child last 
saw patient; scarlet fever, until all scaling and 
discharges cease, at least 30 days, other children, 
seven days from the time child last saw patient; 
smallpox, until recovery and disinfection, other 
children, excluded until twenty-second day after 
child last saw patient or seven days after success- 
ful vaccination; sore throat, until recovery; 
whooping cough, six weeks, or until one week 
after last characteristic cough, other children, 


fourteen days, provided no cough develops.” 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Waukegan, Ill. The board has concentrated 
the purchase and recordiny »%f school supplies in 
one official, giving him the entire responsibility 
for the conduct of the supply department. Mr. 
L. P. Erskine has been appointed. The new rule 
provides that requisitions for supplies must 
come from the superintendent, who in turn sends 
them to the proper committee for approval. 
They are finally passed upon by the several com- 
mittees jointly, and delivered to the purchasing 
agent. Before bills can be paid, the auditing 
committee must inspect the requisitions and at- 
tach its O. K. The system provides a complete 
check on all supply purchases. 

St. Louis, Mo. The schools have taken advan- 
tage of the demand for paper stock and the gen- 
eral rise in prices. The school board receives 
the proceeds from the waste paper in school- 
rooms, and the teachers’ benevolent association 
from the newspapers brought from home by the 
children. Since April, the schools have sold 
40,000 pounds of old newspapers at an average 
price of 47 cents per hundred pounds. It is esti- 
mated that there are about 40,000 pounds still 
unsold. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Because of the continued 
high price of hard coal, the board has contracted 
for a supply of soft coal for the next winter. 

The superior court of Portland, Me., on May 
27th, held a special session to hear evidence rela- 
tive to alleged attempts on the part o1 members 
of the city government to obtain money in con 
nection with the giving out of contracts on a new 
high school. According to the local press, County 
Attorney J. H. Berman has contended that he 
has sufficient evidence to indict and convict 4 
number of persons. 

San Francisco, Cal. The board of supervisors 
has included in the budget for 1916-17 a five-cent 
levy for school buildings and improvement pur 
poses amounting to about $270,000. 

The Illinois State Department of Public In 
struction has recently accepted plans tor model 
two, three and four-room school buildings. The 
plans will be available for rural school authori- 
ties who may be contemplating the erection of 
schoolhouses. The architect is Mr. Ralph L. 
Kelley of Urbana. 
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Germantown 
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Frankford 
High School 





West Phila. 
High School 


The Most Up-to-Date 
schools in America 


—four of which are shown here—are equipped 
with Hon Buprin Self Releasing Fire Exit Devices. 


Foremost school architects recommend Hon Buprin 
Devices. Most exacting school boards and super- 
intendents insist upon them. 


What is the use in building the most modern and Y 
elaborate structures and omitting that essential protec- 
tion to life and safety door releasing devices that can- 
not fail to act? 


Self Releasing Hire Exit Latches 


Would have prevented such disasters as those at the 
Peabody Parochial School and the Collinwood School-—- 
to mention only two of many. They will prevent a like 
occurrence at your school. 


Is any effort or expense too great if it insures such pro- 
tection ? 


Remember, your responsibility extends to the physical well-being as 
well as to the mental advancement of your charges. Duty demands 
that every precaution be taken to secure safe exit in emergency. 


Hon Buprin Devices act instantly —unfailingly, 
A push or a pull on inside cross-bar re- 
leases doors equipped with them when 
every spring has been removed. No other 
devices are so substantially built. 


Write for Catalog 12-C 


and let us refer you to school boards that have adopted 
Hon Buprin Service after careful investigation. We 
court competitive comparison because it always estab- 
lishes Hon Buprin supremacy. 


VONNEGUT SARptAteS: 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 





















Southern 
High School 


$5021 








No. 1127. Inside Elevation 
Type B 


There Is None “Just as Good.’’ 
You Can’t Afford a Substitute 
at Any Price. 
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NY teacher who is interested in the use of 
Water Colors for grade,*high or normal | 
work should get acquainted with the merits of | 


Devoe School Color Boxes. 


ptiCé‘S «WOE Dt ici 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 | 


Devoe Colors are prepared in Cakes, Pans and Tubes and 
put up in 30 styles of boxes to meet every requirement. 


Our catalog will tell you all about them. 


Ask Dept. 5 tor copy. 


Headquarters for school art supplies including Brushes, 


T Colors, Modeling Material, etc. | 
empera Colors, Modeling Material, etc | GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Price $3.50 


HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Price $2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2207 Montgomery Building 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 
Fulton & William Sts.., 
New York 


a 


1312-14 Grand Ave., 











Kansas City 





| You Can Geta Thousand [1000] 


ideas and suggestions for all sorts of Grade and High School 
Buildings and all sorts of courses of study from 





(Postage Prepaid) 


(Postage Prepaid) 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
































TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Salt Lake, Utah. The board has raised the 
minimum salary of teachers from $480 to $530 
per year. The supervisor of the high schools 
and the supervisor of the grades have been re- 
employed on a twelve-months’ basis. The salary 
of the former has been raised from $3,800 to 
$4,000, and that of the latter from $2,400 to 
$3,000. The supervisor of primary grades has 
been re-employed at a salary of $2,500 per year. 
The regular increase of $50 per year has been 
granted to manual training and high school 
teachers. 

Chillicothe, Ill. The board has adopted a slid- 
ing wage scale for teachers, giving all except the 
primary instructors increases for the next year. 
New teachers in the first six grades will receive 
$52.50 per month. Those re-elected will be paid 
$55 per month, with increases of $2.50 up to the 
maximum of $60 per month. The primary, music, 
sewing, drawing, and seventh and eighth-grade 
instructors will begin at $55 per month. Re- 
elected teachers in these departments will receive 
$57.50 per month. 

Davenport, Ia. The maximum pay of teachers 
in the kindergarten has been raised from $75 to 
$80 per month, and that of teachers in the first 
four grades from $70 to $75. The maximum pay 
of women in the high school has been raised 
from $1,150 to $1,200. 

Ashtabula, O. The board has raised the maxi- 
mum salary of grade teachers from $66.66 to $70. 
High school instructors have been given in 
creases of $5 per month. 

Chicago, Ill. The board has raised the salary 
of the head of the vocational guidance depart- 
ment from $1,500 to $1,600 

Springfield, Ill. The board has adopted a sal- 
ary schedule for teachers of grade schools, high 


schools, special subjects and supervisors of spe- 


cial departments. To encourage special work 1 


summer sessions, the board has ordered that $30 
for a summer term of six weeks, or $50 for a 
twelve weeks’ term, be given to any principal or 
teacher who completes a special course in a rec- 
ognized college or normal. Such teachers or 
principals must not have reached the maximum 
salary and must show evidence of having earned 
full credit. The amount will be paid in install- 
ments of $5 per month, beginning with the first 
month succeeding the special work. 

The following is the schedule of salaries: 

Junior high school principals —Minimum, 
$1,500,. annual increase $100, and maximum sal- 
ary $1,900. 

Grade school principals—(a) eight grades 
minimum, $1,200, annual increase $100, and max- 
imum salary $1,800; (b) six grades—minimum, 
$1,000, annual increase $100, and maximum 
$1,500. 

Supervisors—Minimum $1,200, annual increase 
$100, and maximum salary $1,800. 

Junior high school teachers—(a) college grad- 
uates doing ninth grade work, minimum $750, 
annual increase $50, and maximum salary $1,000; 
(b) teachers not college graduates, minimum 
$600, annual increase $50, and maximum salary 
$850. 

High school teachers—Minimum, $800, and 
maximum $1,200; heads of departments $1,500 
per year, with annual increases of $50. 

Grade school teachers—(a) departmental, 
seventh and eighth grades, minimum $600, an- 
nual increase $50, and maximum salary $850; 
(b) first six grades, minimum $500, annual in- 
crease $50, and maximum salary $800. 

Special teachers—(a) graduates from a two- 
year course of special training, minimum $750, 
annual increase $50, and maximum salary $1,000; 
(b) special teachers not graduates of a two-year 
course of training, minimum $600, annual in- 
crease $50, and maximum $850. 


Special teachers of manual training—Minimum 
$800, annual increase $50, and maximum salary 
$1,200. 

A year’s leave of absence for professional study 
granted to a teacher who has not reached the 
maximum salary is counted as a year of service 
in determining the salary. 

Woburn, Mass. The board has adopted a slid- 
ing scale of wages for teachers. 

The salaries for women teachers in primary, 
grammar and high school grades are: Primary, 
first year, $400; second year, $450; third year, 
$500; fourth year, $550; fifth year, $600; sixth 
year $650. Grammar, first year, $450; second 
year, $500; third year, $550; fourth year, $600; 
fifth year, $650; sixth year, $700. High School, 
first year, $600; second year, $650; third year, 
$700; fourth year, $750; fifth year, $800; sixth 
vear, $850. The salaries for the sixth year are 
the maximum for specified grades. 

Women teachers in the high school who have 
been receiving less than the maximum salary, 
will receive annual increases under the former 
schedule, until $750 is reached. Upon attaining 
the latter salary, teachers may receive annual 
increases of $50 until the maximum of $850 is 
reached. 

Women principals of grammar and primary 
schools will receive, in addition to their regular 
salaries, for each grammar or mixed room under 
their charge, $25 per annum; for each primary 
room not including their own, $12.50 per annum. 

It is provided that when a woman teacher or 
principal in the grammar and primary grades, or 
a woman teacher in the high school is first 
elected, her position in the schedule shall be de- 
termined by the committee. 

The salaries of employes not included in the 
above schedule must be fixed by individual con- 
tract. 

Pittsfield, Mass. The board has adopted a new 
form of contract to be entered into by the board 
and the teaching corps. Teachers must give four 
weeks’ notice before completing their duties if 
they desire to resign. Similarly, the city must 
give the instructors four weeks’ notice if it is 
planned to dispense with their services. It is 
further provided that in no instance shall the 
services of teachers be discontinued in Septem 
ber, January or June. 
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Extract from Diploma of Award 








Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
“The International Jury of Awards has conferred a 


Miedal of Honor 


UPON 





Binney & Smith Co. 


NEW YORK 


for Superior Quality of all Brands of Crayons and Chalks” 


This is a higher award than a Gold Medal. 


Since we already held a Gold Medal we now hold the two 


highest awards ever given on Crayons and Chalks 


























FOR EdUcaTioNAL COLOR “ 
ie ~~~ 
BINNEY & SMITH CO 

wew YORE PARIS ‘ 
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Furnished in Metal Boxes if Desired 


Send for samples and color chart 











TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Paducah, Ky. The board has adopted a resolu- 
tion requiring that teachers shall undergo med- 
ical examinations once each year, and at such 
other times as the superintendent may deem 
necessary. The examining physicians are given 
authority to say whether a teacher is physically 
unfit, even tho there may be no evidence of a 
communicable disease. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
John P. Garber, the board has extended the 
teacher-training course in the Normal Schoo! and 
the School of Pedagogy, from two years to two 
years and six months. The change has become 
necessary thru changed conditions of society, 
requiring that teachers have a broader and more 
perfect training. The lengthening of the course 
will relieve the pressure from overcrowded curri- 
cula and will enrich the course for prospective 
teachers, giving them a greater assurance of 
success and satisfaction in work. Opportunity 
will be offered for the training of special teachers 
in sewing, cooking, elementary hand work and 
shop work. 

Detroit, Mich. The board has adopted a reso- 
lution making eighteen days the maximum 
amount of time in any season which any engi- 
heer, janitor or other school employe may be 
absent with pay. Teachers and principals are 
exempt from the rule. 

The Attorney General of Wisconsin has ren- 
dered a decision to the effect that supervising 
school teachers, under the workman’s compensa- 
tion act, are entitled to compensation for in- 
juries received while in the performance of 
duties connected with their official position. A 
teacher who had gone on a tour of inspection 
had been injured by being thrown from a buggy. 
Following the injury, application had been made 
for compensation. 

Springfield, Ill. To increase the efficiency of 
the teaching force, the board has adopted a set 
of regulations governing the appointment of 
teachers, supervisors and principals. A high 
school teacher of academic subjects must be a 
graduate of a recognized college or university, 
and must have had at least the amount of pro- 
fessional training required for high school teach- 
ers by the North Central Association of Colleges 


and Secondary Schools. A grade teacher must be 
a graduate of a four-year high school and must 
have had at least one year of professional 
training. 

Gloucester, Mass. The board has adopted a 
rule requiring that applicants for teaching posi- 
tions in the schools shall be college or normal 
school graduates, or have had at least one year’s 
experience in teaching. The rule exempts the 
present pupil teachers from its provisions. 


Indianapolis, Ind. The board plans to raise 
the maximum salary of grade teachers from $950 
to $1,500. It is estimated approximately $45,000 
will be added to the teachers’ payroll. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The board has discontinued 
the contracts of all teachers. It is planned to 
re-employ those who are to be retained on 
monthly contracts. The new form of contract 
will enable the board to engage teachers in ac- 
cordance with the moneys in the school funds 
A second advantage is the opportunity it gives 
to dismiss teachers and principals without mak- 
ing public the names or number of those who 
will not be retained. The salaries will be paid 
in ten, instead of twelve installments, as in the 
past. 

The appointment of new teachers will be upon 
merit as determined by competitive examina 
tions. Teachers at present employed may not 
be required to take examinations, but will be re- 
appointed at the discretion of the board. 

Minneapolis, Minn. -Applicants for teaching 
positions in the schools of the Flour City are re- 
quired to sign a contract signifying their willing- 
ness to accept the position proffered, and to abide 
by the rules and regulations of the board. 
Teachers who perform extra services at the ex- 
press direction of the superintendent are entitled 
to additional compensation as agreed upon be- 
tween the contracting parties. 

Any teacher who is not a member of the Minne- 
apolis Teachers’ Retirement Fund Association 
must accompany his or her signed contract with 
an application for membership. 

Any teacher who is under contract elsewhere 
for the school year must file a satisfactory writ 
ten release with the board, or the contract be- 


comes void. 


The contract of any teacher becomes void upon 
his or her failure to pass an examination. 

Contracts must be accepted or rejected, signed 
and returned to the board office within ten days. 
Failure to do so will be taken as a refusal of the 
position. 

Laurel, Miss. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
R. H. Watkins, the board has approved a system 
of grading for teachers. Teachers are divided 
into three groups, namely, Class A, Class B and 
Class C. 

Class A or Class B teachers are automatically 
elected and their salaries fixed. Teachers of 
Class C must come up for re-election and, if re- 
elected, are not entitled to increases in salary. 
As there are no Class C teachers at present, the 
entire teaching corps has been automatically re- 
elected for the ensuing year and the contracts 
renewed. 

The board is of the opinion that an efficient 
system of rating teachers, and substantial incre- 
ments based upon merit, serve not only to hold 
the local teachers but also to attract the best 
instructors from other school systems. 

Cambridge, Mass. The board has adopted a set 
of rules for the government of school athletics. 
The rules read: 

1. The management of school athletics shall 
be in the hands of the pupils, under the super- 
vision of the Committee on Athletics. There 
shall be a teacher-manager, appointed by the 
committee, who shall advise and direct the var- 
ious student managers, and another teacher who 
shall act as treasurer, receiving and disbursing 
all athletic funds arising from gate receipts and 
other sources. The accounts of the school com- 
mittee and a balance sheet duly approved by the 
agent shall be published in the local papers. 

2. The rules for the eligibility of players 
adopted last year shall be continued for the bal- 
ance of the current school year. An eligibility 
blank (physical) must be filled out by every can- 
didate for athletic sports, and signed by the prin- 
cipal of the school and by an examining physi- 
cian appointed by the committee. 

3. An appropriation of $2 must be made for 
each high school, for membership in the Massa- 
chusetts High School Athletic Association. 
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INGBERG SANITARY WASTELESS FOUNTAIN 


“In the Health of 
the People lies the 
Strength of a Na- 
tion.”” The Health 
of the People requires 
Perfect Sanitation. 
All Bubble Fountains 
are law proof, some 
are Germ Proof. Ing- 
berg Fountains are 
Both. 

Most Bubble Foun- 
tains Waste More Water than is consumed. 
‘ With the Ingberg Fountains Waste is Eliminated. 
Especially Adapted for attachment to Any Water Cooler. 


THE INGBERG SANITARY SUPPLY COMPANY, &AS%S:S2°582 | 


Standard School Yard and 
Gymnasium Equipment 


SUR engineering and plan department 
(@) t has helpful advice for you on school 
\ yard and gymnasium equipment. 


GPRLN RU IO 
wiry. 


is the latest and most modern in every 
respect. We furnish all the standard 
combinations with many new features. Slides 
merry-go-rounds — horses — bucks — swings — 
basket-ball outfits and other new devices. 


























Every piece of Fun-Ful apparatus absolutely guaranteed. 
Let us send you big catalog, postpaid, today. Write 


Hill Standard Mfg. Co. iter" 










NATIONAL (Dustless) CRAYONS 


For Blackboard Use 





Crayons 
Chaat comtaim NETHER GAL nor pears, 
NEVER: vacratch. Lhachlboartva, 
wrcre SMOOTHLY Ana: EASILY, 


erade toch Lex *. AA 
DO NOT PQOLLUTE THE 
AIR /N CLASSROOMS 
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SAMPLES FREE 
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NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY 


West Chester, Pa. 
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The Australian ballot law does not apply to and employes of the board of education.—Burton 
school district elections on the question of issu-  v. City of Detroit, Mich. 
ance agg nag bonds.—Abrahams v. School Mechanics’ Liens. 


. 33, Kans. 
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Ballots cast at a school district election are The statute giving liens for materials used in 


constructing buildings does not give a lien on @ 


Dist 
held improperly rejected, where the intent of 2 : ae os , 
the voters could oo aanemonned from their face. County high school building for brick furnished 
Abrahams v School Dist. No. 33, Kans ; and used in the construction thereof.—Peters V. 
, . pei as ; Killibrew, Wyo. 


Teachers. . 
Lapel ta : ers an , 
School Districts. A contract of hiring a teacher not signed by ede Page a lb pounterd ° 1918 
After ordering an election on a petition to one of the directors having no notice of the meet- RGCE CRO NCURSES FUVICCS Marutes O . 


establish a rural special school district, the ing of the other directors 


at which the teacher 6941, where parents or guardians of fifty chil- 


county judge cannot, before such election, order was hired, is held to be ratified and validated ‘Tem above the fourth grade petition requesting 
an election on a petition to establish another Watkins v. Special School Dist. of Lepante, Ark. that German be taught, the school board may be 
such district, including some of the same terri- A contract of employment of a teacher in the compelled by mandamus to make provision = 
tory.—Special School District No. 79 v. Special public schools at a fixed yearly salary, payable ‘teaching German.- State v. School Dist. 0 
School District No. 2, Ark. monthly, is entire, and her death during the Nebraska City, Neb. 

Tho the commission to apportion debts on divi- summer vacation prevents a recovery for the Construction of Statutes. 
sion of school district, provided for by the South remaining month of the school year.—Donlan v. The county board of education in locating @ 


Dakota laws of 1907 (c. 135, § 69), is not a City of Boston, Mass. 
judicial tribunal, and its judgment is final, un- 
less fraudulent or wilfully wrong, the districts 
are not deprived of the right, under the South 
Dakota constitution (Art. 6, 44 2, 20), of having 


An incidental fee, if 


schoolhouse in a subdistrict will be presumed to 


Pupils. have acted in good faith, and any doubt will be 


reasonable. may be Tesolved in its favor.—Vincent v. Edmondson 


charged a pupil in a district school for use in County Board of Education, Ky. 


their property rights determined by a regular oe fuel for the school.—Ryan v. Sawyer, LEGAL NOTES. 
Sy tiny pee Dist. No. 36 ey he ieaeeiie Under the Alabama code of 1907 ({{ 1697, 1699, The circuit court of DuPage County, Ilin 


1712, 1713, 1715), trustees 


, 4 in a recent decision, has ordered the county 
of school districts are " 


School District Government. authorized to require pupil to pay fee of ten superintendent to pay the Wheaton board of edu- 


Materialmen, by taking notes from a con- cents per month for providing fuel for the school 
tractor for schoolhouse, do not thereby discharge as a condition precedent to instruction therein. 


a contractor’s surety from liability on the bond Ryan v. Sawyer, Ala. 


cation tuition for country school students attend- 
ing the Wheaton high school. 

The last legislature passed a law providing 
that the tuition be paid out of the state school 


securing payme oO abor and iaterials. f ) ay intain ¢ ctio he bond - : . , : 
CS. 2 Burton ge Rnd, - Vv Meclonas See of : Peete Hm p Moe cog ory the ice at the ao distributive fund, but pending injunction pro 
Co Mo pin Rita : , tee to Pea trans ortation for the are nt’s ceedings to restrain payment, no money had been 
~o ° ee € b 3 3 . ‘ | ‘ ry 
In materialman’s action against surety on children to school State v. Lane, Ind P paid out. County Supt. EB. C. Pruitt had paid 
saps ie Tage ee ain : ; y- : > eee Springfield’s share to the board of education, but 
bond of contractor for schoolhouse, the fact that Burn’s Annotated Statutes of Indiana for 1914, Springfield's share to t - 


contractor, granted extension of time by mate- { 6423, impose on a township trustee the duty to 


rialman, was declared a bankrupt, is held not make some provision for 


to show that it could have been made to pay children to school, tho he has discretion as to 
prior to bankruptcy.—C. A. Burtun Machinery’ the means to be employed.—State v. Lane, Ind. 
Co. v. National Surety Co., Mo. What shall be done in the common schools in 

School District Taxation. an educational way is to be determined at school 
meetings and by officers of each district as di- 


Where a bank received money of a school dist- 
rict and paid the same out on warrants for the 
benefit of the district, that the county superin- 


rected by statute.—State 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


had asked that it be given back. 

A test of the validity of the Illinois high school 
act has been started in Mercer County circuit 
court. Suit has been brought by the school 
boards of Keithsburg, New Boston and Aledo 
districts to restrain the county superintendent 
from paying $6,431 of the $11,000 distributive 
fund allotted to Mercer County by the state. 

The attack on the law in Mercer county is a2 
index to sentiment which prevails in all parts 


the transportation of 


v. School Dist. of 


tendent did not approve the warrants as provided Municipal Departments and Officers. of the state, especially in the larger towns and 


by the Texas revised statutes of 1911, art. 2756, The Detroit city charter 


confers on the board cities, and litigation on the question is now pend- 


did not ‘authorize the district to recover the . of estimates the power to approve or disapprove ing in several counties. It is claimed that under 
money.—Moody v. Chesser, Tex. Civ. App. the amounts of the salaries of the officers, clerks the new law districts maintaining high schools 
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are deprived of large aggregate revenue because 
of the provision that tuition of pupils from non- 
high school districts shall first be paid out of the 
distributive funds. 

A victory for Indianapolis, which gives the 
school board the possession of school property 
valued at from $500,000 to $1,000,000, has re- 
sulted since the Indiana supreme court has af- 
firmed the decision of the Hendricks County 
court in the Technical Institute case. 

The following are the points cited by the court: 

That the Winona Agricultural and Technical 
Institute and the Winona Institute are each in- 
solvent and are incapable of executing the trust, 
and that neither has any right, title or interest 
in the real estate. 

That none of the creditors has any claim or 
lien on the real estate. 

That the trust under which the trustees held 
the real estate has not failed so as to create a 
resulting trust in favor of the donors, none of 
whom has any interest in the real estate involved. 

That the receiver of the Institute has only 
such interest in the property as stated and 
about which no question was raised in the appeal. 

That the trustees are entitled to a court order 
directing them as to the disposition of the trust 
property. 

That the board of education is a proper trustee 
lo execute the trust and is willing and able to 
do so, and that the trustees shall convey to the 
school board as trustee the real estate involved. 
According to a recent ruling of the Third Dist- 
rict court of Salt Lake, Utah, a board of educa- 
tion is not liable under the law for personal 
injuries, 

The ruling was given in the case of John W. 
Guerts against the Salt Lake Board of Education. 
Mr. Guerts brought suit to recover $20,000 dam- 
ages for personal injuries received while em- 
ployed as a janitor at the Franklin School. The 
court held that the board could not be sued out- 


Side of contract, that is, to enforce or collect 
damages for failure to fulfill contract in line 
With educational purposes. 

The Supreme court of Indiana has decided that 
When state school fund money is improperly dis- 


tributed and excess amounts are expended by 








school subdivisions, other subdivisions cannot 
recover from those which received an excess. 

The Circuit court of St. Louis, Mo., has denied 
the demurrer of the St. Louis Board of Educa- 
tion to the suit filed by F. C. Kayser and his 
daughter, Marie E. Kayser, a graduate of the 
Catholic High School, to compel the Harris 
Teachers’ College to accept her for admission on 
the same terms as public high school graduates. 

Under the rules of the St. Louis board, the 
Harris Teachers’ College accepts without exam- 
ination those graduates of the city high schools 
whose grades are among the highest two-thirds 
of the class. Graduates of other accredited 
schools in the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and in secondary colleges, are admitted 
only on examination. 

The court held that the Harris Teachers’ Col- 
lege was a part of the St. Louis school system 
which the board had denied in its demurrer. It 
is also held that, as the board conducts the 
school, the school comes under the jurisdiction 
of the board. 

Said the court: “The board has the right to 
make rules and regulations governing admission 
to the college and limiting admission to those 
receiving over a certain grade, and to those 
graduates having a prescribed standing and other 
qualifications of a general character, but those 
applying must be given an examination of the 
same general character and nature covering the 
work prescribed in the high school.” 

The suit was brought following the refusal of 
the board to act favorably on a petition of 38 
taxpayers asking that girl graduates of the Cath- 
olic High Schools be admitted on an equal foot- 
ing with public school graduates. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Freeport, Ill. The Steever system of military 
training will be introduced in the high school 
next September. Uniforms, equipment and in- 
structor will be furnished by the government. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The Subcommittee of the 
Higher Schools of the board has recommended 
the rejection of military training in the schools. 
In its place, the committee recommends that a 
system of physical training be adopted which 
will fit boys and girls for their work in life. The 





proposed course calls for ten additional direc- 
tors, additional equipment, marks for proficiency 
and a reorganization of physical teaching with 
the instructors prepared to impart the idea to 
the children. 

Madison, Wis. A free summer school will be 
conducted in the high school. 

Champaign, Ill. A complete commercial course 
has been established in the high school. The 
commercial work seeks to provide for those who 
wish to receive business training in connection 
with the high school course, and also for those 
who do not expect to remain the full four years. 

Rutland, Ill. A commercial course has been 
added. 

Peoria, Ill. The girls of the graduating class 
were attired in dresses made by themselves. Last 
year the cost in any instance did not exceed $2 
each. 

Chicago, Ill. The school management com- 
mittee has approved military training for high 
school students. 

Rochester, Minn. The board has introduced 
the second year of university work at the high 
school. 

Elgin, Ill. Spanish and agriculture have been 
introduced in the high school. 

Canova, S. D. The board has established a 
twelve-year course in the schools. 

Toledo, O. Salesmanship has been introduced 
in the Waite and Scott High Schools, beginning 
September first. 

A committee of the high school teachers’ or- 
ganizations of Chicago has just completed an 
investigation of crowded conditions in the high 
schools. In the report it is shown that there are 
3,528 classes of more than 25 members, 2,167 of 
more than 32, and 885 of more than 40 members. 
The worst conditions are found in the freshman 
classes. 

Classes in stenography and typewriting have 
enrollments of 58, 60, 65 and 68 pupils. In an- 
other school, some of the classes ranged from 
51 to 60 thruout the yeer. 

Chicago, Ill. Figures compiled by Supt. John 
D. Shoop show that the attendance at the 39 
social centers during the past season was 398,308. 
There were 250,000 boys and 148,290 girls and 
women who used the buildings. 
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Worry no longer about what you will do with your overflow districts; or new districts 
where you have no appropriation to build on a large scale. 


OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
—now in use all over the U.S. Suitable, any climate, low in price, substantial, comfortable 
detail. No carpenter work. All complete when 
shipped. Simply match up plainly marked sections. Can be taken down and set up without 


—ascientifically ventilated—perfect in every « 


harm or trouble. 


ALL SIZES—ALL PRICES. WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, speci- 


fications, prices. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 95 Main Street, 








Stove or Heating Burner. 


The TIRRILL “Equalizing” Gas Machine 







Especially needed for Chemistry, Physics, Domestic 
Science, Manual Training Shops, Laboratories 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE LIGHTING CO. 


Tirrill Cooking and Testing 103-C. Park Ave. 


Price $2.75 and up, according to size, 


supplies a standard, uniform, non-poisonous gas. Absolutely safe, 
COOKING 
for A HEATING 
LIGHTING 


TIRRILL High Efficiency Burners 


Insure a Gas Saving of 25 to 50% 
Also gasoline, water supply systems, lighting fixtures (gas or electric). 


(Est. 1864) NEW YORK CITY 








SAGINAW, MICH. 
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> * YOUR OWN PAST! 


price to school boards. 





90-92 WEST BROADWAY 





Make Your Own 
Photo-Library Paste 


Simply stir Jellitac powder into water. 
Save 75% of the present cost. 
school and kindergarten 


ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., Manufacturers 


Established 1888 


Ideal for 
use. Special 


NEW YORK 








Economy Drawing Tables Facilitate 
Your Pupils’ Work 





No. 11. Contains 6 Drawers. to you. Write today for same 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO. 
324 Nasby Building 


Every table is built in such 
a way so that it will assist 
the pupil in making drawings 
and sketches. 

In making your purchases 
this summer, don’t forget to 
specify 


Economy Drawing 
Tables 


We will send you a sample table 
for inspection or will send you 
quotations on as many tables as 
you may require Our new cata- 
log will be of particular interest 


TOLEDO, OHIO 

















ROCKING THE BOAT. 

Under the above caption, Mr. William E. An- 
drews, principal of the Pana (Ill.) Township 
High School, discusses in the School News a 
phase of the relationship between school board 
members and superintendents, that is taken too 
lightly. Mr. Andrews says: 

“The delicacy in the adjustment between the 
internal and external managements of a school 
is seldom appreciated. The internal administra- 
tion, officered by the superintendent, and the 
external directorship by the board of education, 
must work much upon common ground. Details 
of co-ordination are not prescribed by local 
organizations, defined by law, or satisfactorily 
understood by the officials most involved. 

“Fortunate, indeed, is the teacher, or super- 
intendent, whose directors have the good sense 
to consider as pernicious activity every invasion 
on their part into the internal management. 

“A director can easily grow accustomed to 
meddling with the official duties and responsi- 
bilities of the teacher or superintendent. With 
no inherent limitations upon the director’s activ- 
ity, it must often result that the official privi- 
leges of the head of the internal administration 
will be trespassed against. This interference by 
the director may take the form of unpremedi- 
tated, careless gossip. Availing himself of the 
common privileges of talking, things are said 
that seriously handicap the teacher in his work. 
Sometimes it is merely the vanity of making an 
intimate impression upon an assistant teacher, 
or pupil, or patron, that leads the director to 
start opprobrious criticism against the head of 
the school. Sometimes it is merely the envious 
desire of the meddling director to figure more 
conspicuously in securing public recognition for 
some pet policy of internal management. 

“It is the easiest thing imaginable for a direc- 
tor to invite, stimulate, and sanction criticism 
and lawlessness in a school. The most perni- 
cious mischief may be started by a director who, 
without malevalent intention, eager to keep the 
conversation going, indulges socially in implied 
fault-finding. Animated by no motive more sin- 
ister than mere conversational amusement, for- 
getting official position, the director indulges in 
flippant remark, or personal comment, and the 
professional standing of the teacher or super- 
intendent is irreparably injured. 

“Misguided zeal, indulged in by a director who 
means well, may imperil a competent administra- 
tion. It has happened that a “wise” director 
privately asked a candidate seeking employment 
as an assistant teacher how he,—the candidate, 
thought he could get along with the superintend- 
ent! Some directors, unmindful of the conse- 


quences of starting some things, seek to impose 
their personal policies of internal management 
upon the school when they know that the expert 
who faces all the responsibility has designed the 
administration upon the opposite pian. It has 
transpired that inexperienced directors have 
sought to institute certain activities among the 
pupils when, if they were informed, they might 
know that other directors elsewhere were hav- 
ing a battle royal to control the same impossible 
activities that had been let loose by some irre- 
sponsible collegian employed to teach. 

“Sometimes a director is quick to recite to the 
new assistant teacher a garbled account of the 
careers of those teachers who were retired by 
reason of their failure. Occasionally a director 
may seem ambitious to supplant the superin- 
tendent by getting in between the superintend- 
ent and some of his teachers. 

“How like rocking the boat is much of this 
obstructive activity! 

“Few appreciate that the director is free to set 
up a purely social relation between himself and 
the assistant teacher, pupils, and patrons. He 
is not compelled to assume personal responsibil- 
ity for policies advocated, criticisms indulged in, 
or jovial comments reeking with injurious criti- 
cism of the head of the school. On the other 
hand the superintendent must maintain the 
eventful relation of a foreman. He cannot in- 
sinuate himself into the good graces of the 
assistants by playing the walking delegate. He 
must stand for the serious interests of the school, 
often against the wishes of some of the assist- 
ants, the importunities of insistent parents and 
the objections of pupils. This consistent super- 
visory relationship with the teachers, parents 
and pupils precludes the jovial social code with 
its irresponsible pleasantries This situation 
offers strong inducements to any director whose 
disposition inclines him to rock the boat to dis- 
port himself joyously. 

“Fortunate is the teacher, or superintendent, 
who is always able to administer the schoo] in 
so competent a manner as to hold the com- 
munity’s approval to so high a degree as to 
quiet the ambition of any director who would 
rock the boat.” 


DR. CRABBE TO COLORADO. 

Dr. J. G. Crabbe, former State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Kentucky, and later 
Superintendent of the Normal School, was re- 
cently appointed head of the Colorado State 
Normal School, Greeley, Colo., to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Dr. Z. X. Snyder. 


Dr. Crabbe received his preliminary education 
in the grade and high school of Sterling, O., the 


degrees of bachelor of arts and master of arts 
from Ohio Wesleyan University. In 1897 he ob- 
tained a degree of master of pedagogy from the 
State University of Ohio. In 1909 he was hon- 
ored with a degree of doctor of laws from Berea 
College and the degree of doctor of pedagogy 
from Miami University. In 1911 the State Uni- 
versity of Kentucky conferred upon him a sec: 
ond degree of doctor of law. He is a member 
of the Phi Beta Kappa academic fraternity. 

“For clear thinking and executive ability,” 
says a letter to H. B. Kepner, chairman of the 
board of trustees, from a high Kentucky official, 
“I believe he has no superior. He has made one 
of the leading normal schools of the country out 
of a mess of mistakes. He made the best super- 
intendent of schools Kentucky ever had. He is 
the greatest schoolman in Kentucky.” 

Mr. N. L. Engelhardt, who resigned in May as 
superintendent of schools at Dunkirk, N. Y., has 
become an associate professor in educational 
administration at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. In resigning at Dunkirk, Mr. Engel- 
hardt received official letters of thanks from 4a 
number of local organizations, particularly from 
the Polish-Americans, who constitute one-third 
of the population of Dunkirk. 
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LEADLESS PAINTS FOR INTERIORS. 

That leadless paints should be used for paint- 
ing buildings or, that, at least, the use of lead 
in paints should be very much restricted so as 
to reduce the mortality from lead poisoning 
among painters, is the conclusion of a Bulletin 
recently issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the United States Department of Labor. 

The bulletin, which is No. § of the Industrial 
Accident and Hygiene Series, is a reprint of an 
official committee report of the British govern- 
ment and shows that about thirty deaths from 
lead poisoning occur each year among the house 
painters of the British Isles, in addition to 
nearly 750 non-fatal cases of poisoning. 

The evidence, which is extensive, indicates 
that the recently improved leadless paints are 
quite satisfactory for interior work and that 
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What do you know about your heating plant? 
member of the School Board, to heat each school building? Were there any complaints 
among the teachers or janitors as to difficulty in regulating the temperature of the rooms? 
Why did this building heat easier than that one? 

Economy of heat is of vital interest to you, as overheating beyond a certain deter- 
mined degree is a direct loss, and a waste of fuel. 


_ From the hygienic point of view the close regulation of the temperature of a school 
building is important; and from an economic point of view it is even more important, as 
the saving in fuel and labor is 20-30%. 


Temperature regulation cannot be safely entrusted to teachers who, absorbed in their 
work, fail to note a change in temperature until it gets unbearable. 
through negligence or ignorance, are irregular and cannot be depended upon where it is 
of vital interest to maintain uniform temperature. 


JOHNSON SYSTEM 


OF TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


is dependable, and that is why 80% of the modern school buildings have Johnson Systems 
installed. The School Boards know there is a reason. 


Why not tell us about your heating troubles, or if you are planning a new building let us figure out your needs. 


THE JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Now Is The Time To Check Up Your Expenses 


tosee where mistakes were made, and remedy them before September 


How much did it cost you, as a 


Human agencies, 











they have been successfully used on exterior 
surfaces. Leadless paints, which are claimed 
to be of sufficient durability for outdoor use, 
have been found by the British committee to be 
obtainable in considerable numbers. Individual 
reports from various firms which have used 
these paints indicate that they are clean and 
bright in color and durability, permanent in 
color, and in general quite satisfactory. The 
suggestion is made that legislation affecting the 
amount of lead permissible in paints would give 
a great impetus to the manufacture of non- 
poisoneus substitutes for white lead. 

The committee received much evidence that 
in the continental countries of Europe leadless 
paints are coming into favor rapidly because of 
their non-poisonous quality and because of other 
advantages which they afford over paints having 
a base of white lead. 

To the American users of paint, the report is 
quite important, in that the paints which are 
becoming very popular in the European coun- 
tries and which are implicitly recommended in 
this report are of the “flat” and “egg shell” 
variety, which are now advocated widely for use 
in schoolroom interiors. The base of most of 
these paints is lithopone, zinc oxide or other 
materials which are non-poisonous in character. 
Some of them have a small quantity of white 
lead, in no case exceeding five per cent. Ameri- 
can manufacturers have developed similar paints 
which are in many respects superior to the 
European products, which are permanent in 
color, bright, washable, and as durable as white 
lead paints. Quite a number of them have been 
found more economical in the long run in that 
they have greater covering qualities. 


COMPLETE ADDITION. 

An addition to the plant of the Steel Furni- 
ture Company in Grand Rapids has been re- 
cently occupied by the firm. 

The Steel Furniture Company, at the time of 
its establishment in 1910, occupied a factory in 
the western part of the city of Grand Rapids. 
Two and a half years ago the business had 
grown so that an extension was necessary. A 
tract of two and one-half acres on South Buch- 
anan Avenue was bought and a factory contain- 
ing three times the floor space of the first was 


erected. The new addition just doubles the space 
of the plant and will make possible a production 
of six times the quantity of new steel-standard 
desks and opera chairs made in the first factory. 


SCHOOL COACHES. 

The school coach is as much an essential in 
the development of successful consolidated schools 
as is the building. Competent experts in rural 
education realize this and lay much emphasis on 
the four essentials which satisfactory coaches 
must possess. These essentials are durability, 
safety against upsetting, protection against the 
weather and lightness. 

The Marshalltown School Coach is declared by 
its makers to possess all the qualities of a suc- 
cessful vehicle for conveying school children. 
The firm originated the vestibule front now de- 
manded by many school authorities. Its four 
styles of wagons have been approved officially 
by the Department of Education of Minnesota. 

Copies of the newest catalog of the Marshall- 
town School Coaches may be had upon request 
by addressing the Marshalltown Buggy Company, 
Marshalltown, Lowa. 


M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS. 

The Mershon & Morley Company has just is- 
sued a pamphlet on Gold Bond Ready Built Port- 
able School Buildings that will be valuable in 
the catalog files of school-board offices. 

The pamphlet, in accordance with the pro- 
gressive business policy of Mershon & Morley, 
is intended to demonstrate the serviceability of 
the “Gold Bond” portable houses, and contains 
complete details of the arrangement and con- 
struction. Illustrations of two types of one-room 
structures and of one type of two-room struc- 
tures are taken from actual photographs of the 
houses in use. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be had by address- 
ing the Mershon & Morley Company, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

ANNOUNCES EXHIBITION. 

Samuel Lewis has announced the opening of 
new offices and exhibition rooms at 73 Barclay 
Street, New York. 

The firm of Samuel Lewis is the oldest in the 
United States to devote its entire attention to 


the manufacture and sale of janitors’ supplies, 
cleaning materials and institutional furnishings. 
It was established in 1886 and for many years 
was located at Five Front Street, near the South 
Ferry. Its new location is at 73 Barclay Street, 
not far from the Woolworth Building. The new 
exhibition rooms are really an educational ex- 
hibit in that they contain a most comprehensive 
display of the most modern types of brushes, 
cleaning compounds, polishes, scrubbing machin- 
ery, etc. 

A special invitation has been extended by Mr. 
Lewis and his associates to school authorities 
who may come to New York City to visit the 
display. 


A LIST OF VICTOR RECORDS. 

The Victor Talking Machine has become almost 
as much a necessity in the modern school as the 
school desk. Whether it be a one-room country 
school or a large urban high school, the Victor 
Talking Machine is almost an invariable item in 
the equipment that is used daily and appreciated 
thoroly by pupils and teachers. 

In introducing the Victor machine to schools, 
the Victor Company has sought to make it 
thoroly an educational instrument, and has for 
this reason prepared a series of several thousand 
records adapted particularly to school use. The 
value of this general series may be approximated 
if just one small fraction—The Historical Sec- 
tion—is mentioned. This historic section has 
brought together in a form which may be used 
and enjoyed by every one, significant pieces of 
music from the days of the Romans and the early 
Christians down to the epoch making music 
pieces of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Other important sections in the series 
of Victor records for schools are those devoted 
to folk dancing, songs for teaching, songs for 
opera and music study, classic selections, phys- 
ical education, marches and dances. 

The Victor school catalog is in reality an 
encyclopedia of educational music and should be 
in the hands of every superintendent and 
principal. 

Copies will be sent gratis to any one who will 
address The Educational Department, Victor 
Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J. 
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The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inqui- 
ries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 






















of School Boards. 





“THE CHALLENGE” 
Adjustable Chair Desk 


1488 Buchanan Ave., S. W., 


SANITARY STEEL 


Siz 
ADJUSTABLE-STATIONARY Arkansas 40x58 in. 
California & Nevada 40x58 in. 


SCHOOL DESKS 


Endorsed by Eminent Medical and 
Educational Authorities. 


Used EXCLUSIVELY by Hundreds 


Guaranteed Non-Breakable 
Lighter Weight—Lower Freight 


AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








“THE BESSEMER” | 
Stationary Desk 





4430 MARKET STREET 


STATE MAPS 


Delaware 40x58 in. 
Idaho 40x58 in. 
Illinois 40x58 in. 
Indiana 40x58 in. 
lowa 58x40 in. 
Kansas 58x40 in. 
' Michigan 40x58 in. 
| Minnesota 40x58 in. 
| Missouri 40x58 in. 
Montana 40x30 in. 
Nebraska 58x40 in. 





GCHOOL Boards and others ‘contemplating put- 

ting in a better class of School Furniture are 
requested to correspond with us. If you expect to 
standardize your School you can get the best and 
quickest service from us. Long years 
in the business has given us an exper- 
ience that you should not hesitate to 
take advantage of. Look at the illus- 
tration of the New Lifting Lid Desk. 
Light, graceful, strong, reinforced 
castings made from semi-steel. No other 
desk like it. Let us send you a sample of 
one of the many different styles of School 
Desks that we make. We know they will 
please. Remember the place andthe name. 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








Size 
County | New Jersey 40x58 in. Township 
Sectional New England States 40x58in. County 
Hundreds New York 58x40 in. Township 
County North Dakota 40x30in. Township 
Township Oklahoma 40x30 in. Township 
Township Ohio 40x58 in. County | 
Sectiona Pennsylvania 58x40in. Township 
Sectional South Dakota 58x40 in. Township 
Township Texas 40x58 in. County | 
Township Wisconsin 40x58 in. Township 
Township Any of the above on plain rollers........$1.50 
Township Any 40x58 map in single case........ .. 2.50 
Township Any 58x40 map in single case........... 3.00 


These goods are sold by all of the leading School Supply Houses, or write to 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Bronze Memorial | | 
Tablets 





Designs and Estimates 


Send for free illustrated 
Booklet 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 





Free 











Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 
COLLEGE AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. 


57-59 E. Eleventh Street 


The Rapid 
Blackboard Liner 


EASY TO HANDLE 
For Music and Penmanship 


NEW YORK 








NEW WESTERN ELECTRIC EXECUTIVE 
OFFICES. 

The executive department of the Western 
Electric Company, Incorporated, at New York 
moved on June 5th from 463 West Street to new 
offices in the Telephone and Telegraph Building 
at 195 Broadway. 

The move was made necessary by the steady 
growth of the company’s engineering departments 
which will occupy the space that has been 
vacated. The change also brings the executive 
departments in closer touch with the heart of 
New York’s business district. 

The local New York distributing department 
and the engineering and patent departments re- 
main at 463 West Street. 


NEW CATALOG OF LEONARD PETER- 
SON & CO. 


Leonard Peterson & Company have just issued 
their special catalog No. 8 of complete equipment 
for domestic science departments. 

The catalog contains a variety of styles in 
students’ domestic science tables, supply tables, 
dining tables and chairs, especially designed 
stoves for domestic science use, gas and electric 
ranges, selected utensils for the domestic science 
jJaboratory and also practical designs of furniture 
for the sewing room including students’ sewing 
tables, instructors’ tables and cases of all kinds. 
The latter part of the catalog is devoted to a 
number of students’ and instructors’ manual 
training benches, tools of all kinds and a stu- 
dent’s chemistry and physics table. 

Copies of the catalog will be sent to school 
authorities or others who may be interested by 
addressing Leonard Peterson & Company, 1234- 
48 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, II. 


NEW FRICK PAMPHLET. 


A new booklet on the Frick Electric Time and 
Program Clock System has been issued by the 
Landis Engineering & Mfg. Company, Waynes- 
boro, Pa. 

The Frick System which consists of a Master 
Regulator, any number of Secondary Clocks con- 


trolled by the Master Regulator, a Program 
Machine for ringing bells according to a definite 
schedule, and battery for operation of the entire 
system is fully described in the pamphlet. A 
special blank for outlining program requirements 
is included for the benefit of architects and school 
authorities. 

Copies of the pamphlet may be had by address- 
ing the Landis Engineering & Mfg. Company, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


A TELEPHONE CATALOG. 

A new and unusually complete catalog of tele 
phone apparatus and supplies has just been is 
sued by the Western Electric Company. 

The catalog contains complete descriptions, 
circuit diagrams and directions for use which 
enables the buyer of central office and subscriber 








station apparatus to select exactly what he 
needs, Miniature reproductions of sales helps 
and lists of everything needed by telephone com- 
panies for the inside and outside plant such as 
telephones, switch-boards, power plants, cable, 
line construction tools, line construction mate- 
rials and miscellaneous apparatus will be found 
in this catalog. 


Copies will be sent to those who may be inter- 
ested by addressing the Western Electric Com- 
pany, New York City. 


TWO NEW JOHNSON PAMPHLETS. 

A pamphlet describing and illustrating electric 
thermostats, electric heater controllers, humido- 
stats and other electric controlling devices has 
recently been issued by The Johnson Service 
Company, Milwaukee. 

A second pamphlet has been issued by the firm 
describing the various Johnson heating and heat 
controlling specialties. The latter include hot 
water tank controllers and thermostats designed 
for various laboratory and industrial purposes. 

Copies of both pamphlets will be sent upon 
application to any school authority. 


A TEACHERS’ BENEFIT COMPANY. 

For a number of years there have been in ex- 
istence, thruout this country, mutual benefit or 
accident insurance societies and firms designed 
to protect citizens in general against loss of pay 
thru illness, accident or death, and to protect 
the family when the wage-earner is incapacitated. 
Employes of railroads and manufacturing plants 
are members of benefit societies which are organ- 
ized to give adequate protection to the family of 
the employe. Up to a few years ago this protec- 
tion was not given to teachers. 

To Nebraska has’ been accorded the honor of 
being the home of an institution organized to 
help teachers out of work and under medical or 
surgical care. The Teachers’ Casualty Company 
was founded a few years ago by E. C. Folsom 
and Wm. Ritchie, Jr., at Lincoln. The company, 
which is nation-wide in scope, urges upon teach- 
ers the necessity of providing against the time 
when their salaries will be stopped thru illness, 
accident or quarantine. 

The Teachers’ Casualty Company has estab- 
lished a reputation thru its prompt and business- 
like methods in the payment of claims on poli- 
cies held by teachers. Just recently the company 
paid promptly a death claim of $2,000 to the 
widow of a school teacher in the state of 
Nebraska. 
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MOULTHROP 
DESKS 


Types of design and lower prices 
on new Model “H.” Hundreds 
of satisfied users in all parts of 
the country. 


They further and encourage 
every natural tendency in the 
educational field. 


Take advantage of the many 
opportunities offered for ex- 
tended service by the use of 
Movable School Desks. 











The Serviceability of ‘‘Moulthrops”’ is an 
established Fact—not merely a claim. 


Investigate the possibilities of ‘*‘Moulthrops.”’ 


Write us or our exclusive 


Sales Agents 


THE 


American Seating Company 


CHICAGO, ILLS. 








MADE BY 


LANGSLOW- FOWLER COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Delphi | 
Wagon 
Works 


EXCLUSIVE 
BUILDERS OF 


School 


Wagons 
DELPHI, IND. 


NOW: that the summer vacation is under way, your plans for 
necessary improvements and additional equipment for your 
school will be carried out. Before making a decision on lockers, 
it will be to your advantage to become fully informed about 


BERGERS STEEL ocKERS 


Strongly and rigidly built, these lockers are finished along 
artistic lines to harmonize with the attractive interiors of the 
modern school building. 

A big feature is their flexibility of arrangement, so that 
changing conditions may be easily met. In addition, they are 
fire retardant, sanitary, durable, and reasonable in cost. 

Take advantage of our long experience in equipping schools. 
Write for data and Folder Y. A. 8. 


The Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio 
Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco 








TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 









Most Popular 
Strongest, Amusement Apparatus 
Ever invented 
Safest, 
Most Durable 
Apparatus 
Manufactured 


Pat. Jan. 12,1909 


Tothill Playground Apparatus adopted and used exclusively by the 
Send for Catalogue. 


Ww. Ss. TOTHILL  CEstadiisnes 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


City of Chicago. 


BAYLESS S$CtH100 
STF 


—— 








THE BAYLESS SONS CoO., 


Manufacturers 





A PURE, WHITE DEXTRINE PASTE. NOT 
MADE FROM STARCH OR FLOUR. 

All sizes from 2 ounce up. Sample gladly sent to School Boards 

12 Ist St., Muncie, Ind. 

















CRESCENT 
Wood Working Machinery 


should be in your Manual Training Department so 
as to give your pupils an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with machines that are held in high esteem 
by factory managers who are held responsible for 
results in the operation of their plants. 

Send today for catalog describing band saws, jointers, saw 
tables, planers, planers and matchers, swing cut-off saws, disk 


grinders, variety wood workers, borers, hollow chisel mor- 
tisers, shapers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 


No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 


Used 
in every 
Playground 














La » 

Sweeping Compound 
PAPER TOWELS LIQUID SOAP 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
DISINFECTANTS—CLEANING PREPARATIONS 


American Sanitary Products Co., Ine. 
St. Paul Detroit Windsor, Ont. 







“‘BAYLESS | } 
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. - 7 . 
Practical Forging and Art Smithing 
A NEW TEXTBOOK BY THOMAS GOOGERTY 
Presents a course of 20 exercises in hand forging and 12 in art smithing. 
Includes information regarding tools, processes and materials 144 pages 
Price $1.00—postage 8 cents extra 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
= 2081 MONTGOMERY BUILDING MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











TENURE OF OFFICE ABOLISHED. 

The Chicago Board of Education, on June 14th, 
passed a rule making one year the tenure of 
office of a school teacher. In effect, the rule dis- 
continues a former policy thru which teachers 
held their positions permanently so long as they 
were rated efficient by principal and district 
superintendent. The new rule allows the board 
to remove inefficient teachers. 

It is alleged that the new rule will be used 
against the Teachers’ Federation to remove those 
instructors who have incurred the displeasure 
or enmity of the’board. The rule is opposed by 
Mrs. W. Gallagher, Mrs. J. MacMahon, Dr. P. C. 
Clemenson and Max Loeb of the board and by 
Miss Margaret Haley and Miss McDowell of the 
Teachers’ Federation. 

While it is generally considered by those inter- 
ested in preventing the passage of the rule that 
the Teachers’ Federation is the objective, no 
mention of the federation is made. Mr. J. W. 
Eckhart, one of the members, declared that, so 
far as he knew, the rule was aimed at no par- 
ticular group. Mr. R. O. Otis, another member, 
is of the opinion that there will be a state of 
demoralization in the school system. Mr. Otis 
makes the plea that teachers be notified of 
dismissal. 

The following are the opinions of other mem- 
bers on the rule: 

“I am in terror for those teachers who have 
incurred the enmity of any member of the board. 
I beg of you who are in favor of the rule to stand 
up and tell me who now will mark the inefficient, 
how will they be marked, and who is to furnish 
the list of those to be dropped.”—Mrs. Mac- 
Mahon. 

“T have heard the same storm of protest when- 
ever the board has sought to change its rules. 
I have heard that same bark by people who have 
nothing else to do, and if it does not stop it will 
ruin the schools. This rule will only put all of 
the teachers on an equal footing.”—Dr. Clemen- 
sen. 

A SURVEY OF KANSAS SCHOOLS. 

A survey of 35 Kansas cities has been begun 

by Dr. F. J. Kelly of the University of Kansas. 








to make possible the adoption of standards for 
the age and grade distribution of pupils, experi- 
ence and salaries of teachers, cost of education, 
and grading of pupils’ classwork. The data will 
be printed and issued in the form of a report 
during the next year by the Department of 
kiducation. 

The first part of the survey seeks data on the 
age and distribution of children. Each child will 
be listed according to age and Class, and special 
attention is given to backward pupils. 

The second covers salaries, training and ex- 
perience of teachers. The salaries’ column 
shows the comparative earning value of teaching 
experience compared with education, and the 
total average for teachers in the grades and high 
school. 

The third item is that of finances. Data is 
gathered on the amount of money spent on the 
schools, the method of obtaining money, and 
what per cent is spent for salaries. 

The fourth item is that of ratings for chil- 
dren’s school work. Each teacher turns in the 
grades of her pupils in the different studies and 
a summary is made of the whole. 

The material obtained will not only assist in 
standardizing these facts, but will assist the 
teachers, principals and superintendent in know- 
ing actual conditions. Teachers will be able to 
see how their grades compare with other cities 
in the state. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Joliet, Ill. The board has amended its rule 
governing the entrance of applicants to the teach- 
ing ranks of the public schools. The present 
rule, which considerably strengthens the stand- 
ard of qualifications, provides that the minimum 
educational requirement for appointment shall 
be one year of recognized normal or college 
training beyond graduation, from a standard 
four-year high school course or its equivalent. 
The rule may not be taken as a hardship by 
prospective teachers because a year’s work be- 
yond the high school is offered in the Joliet 
training school, without expense. It is also pro 
vided that, hereafter, the examination for teach 


ing positions will be given only to those who 
have had at least one year and less than two 
years of professional training. 

According to State Supt. C. P. Cary of Wis- 
consin, only four per cent of Wisconsin teachers, 
excluding those working in the cities, teach six 
years or over. In the rural schools, only thirty 
per cent of the total number of teachers have 
taught one year or less; 65 per cent, or over 
twice as many, have taught in the local district 
one year or less. The figures reveal the fact that 
there is an enormous amount of changing posi- 
tions in the rural schools, and in the high schools 
the showing is even worse. Of a total of 1,038 
high school teachers, 471, or 40 per cent, have 
one year or less experience in the locality; 277, 
or 27 per cent, two years; 118, or 11 per cent, 
three years; 65, or 6 per cent, four years; 35, oF 
3 per cent, five years, and 72, or 7 per cent, six 
years or over. 

Springfield, Ill. The local teachers have been 
invited to join the American Federation of 
School Teachers and become affiliated with the 
organized labor body. It is planned to organize 
a branch council which shall be a part of the 
national body. 


TRANSITION TO THE COUNTY UNIT PLAN 
OF SCHOOL CONTROL. 
(Concluded from Page 21) 
be admitted. Even so, why not get the best 
thing at once, since the same exertion and enter 
prise that would get the intermediate will secure 
the final and more desirable goal? 

I imagine readers asking, “What results can 
you show?” I am in the plight of the Irishman, 
after the train had run over him, when advised 
to bring suit and to get big damages, replied, 
“Begorra! I’m damaged enough already.” There 
are results, negative, of course, but I have them 


in abundance. Out of this abundance I am 
making this proffer of help to others, so that the 
experience may be passed around. 
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TO EVERY SCHOOL BOARD IN THE COUNTRY: 


While we realize that you are aware of the present 
unsettled market conditions, we feel it our duty to call your atten- 
tion again to the following facts. 


The European War has caused a scarcity and in- 
creased the prices of many ingredients entering into the manufac- 


ture of school supplies. 


Our large purchases keep us in intimate 


touch with the primary markets and enable us to obtain the low- 
est prices at all times. 


Many Boards of Education have already placed 


their orders for supplies for the coming school year. 


To our cus- 


tomers who have not already done so, we suggest the advantage 
of buying at the present prices. 


We have anticipated conditions, have large quan- 
tities of all articles in stock, and will at all times, maintain our 
standard of quality. Our entire establishment is at your service. 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


521 South Wabash Avenue 


Established in 1883 


Educational Publishers 


CHICAGO 


School Furnishers 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

Comparative Statement of Expenditures for 
Maintenance of State Normal and Training 
Schools, December, 1914, to November, 1915. 
Prepared by Mr. E. C. Baldwin, Boston, Mass. 
The material consists of a series of tables and 
graphs giving the average membership, cubic 
content, area of grounds, appropriation, expendi- 
ture, cost per student, receipts and net cost per 
student, also the summaries for the cities of 
Bridgewater, Fitchburg, Framingham, Hyannis, 
Lowell, North Adams, Salem, Westfield and Wor- 
cester. Additional tables give the salaries, 
wages and labor for normal schools, training 
schools and for general administration; cost for 
furnishings, heat, light and power; repairs and 
improvements, and grounds; supplies for normal 
schools, training schools, offices and other pur- 
poses, and miscellaneous expenditures. 

Secretary's Report—1914-15. The General Edu- 
cation Board, New York City. 

Advancement of the Teacher with the Class. 
Bulletin No. 42, 1915. United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. By James 
Mahoney, Special Collaborator for the Bureau. 
The pamphlet discusses the question: Shall 
teachers in city graded schools be advanced from 
grade to grade with their pupils, or shall they 
remain year after year in the same grade, while 
their children are taught by a different teacher 
each year? 

Report of the Warren School Committee, 
Warren, Mass., 1915. The report contains a ref- 
erence to the reorganization of the school sys- 
tem and the proposed establishment of a Junior 
High School. 

l'hirty-second Annual Report of the School 
Committee, Northampton, Mass., 1915. The re- 
port of the superintendent gives a list of the 
changes and improvements put into execution 
during the past year, and calls attention to eight 
recommendations which were especially request- 
ed in 1913 and 1914. 

Education Bulletin, State of New Jersey. 
Amendments and supplements to school law, to- 
gether with related laws, Vol. II, No. 9, 1916. 
The pamphlet quotes the laws relating to the 
establishment of public school systems and their 
Support and maintenance; savings among the 


school children of New Jersey; military training 
in high schools; regulations governing the safety, 
health and working hours of persons employed 
in factories, workshops, mills and all manufac- 
turing plants where goods of any kind are made; 
regulations for the reading of the Bible in 
schools. 


Rural Schools. Reprint from the Seventy- 
ninth annual report of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education. The pamphlet discusses Present 
Practices in Rural School Administration, Im- 
provement of School Administration, Rural 
School Buildings and State Course of Study. 

The Improvement of Educational Administra- 
tion in Massachusetts. By David Snedden, Com- 
missioner of Education. Reprint from the 
seventy-ninth annual report of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. The pamphlet discusses 
The Improvement of Educational Administration 
in Massachusetts, Intermediate Schools, Second- 
ary Schools, Vocational Education, Kindergarten 
and Subprimary Classes, State Aid for Higher 
Technical Education, The Massachusetts Normal 
Art School, University Extension and Corre- 
spondence Teaching, Education of Delinquents, 
Education of Mental and Physical Defectives, 
Training of Teachers for Normal Schools, Cer- 
tification of Teachers, After-Training of Teachers, 
Compulsory School Attendance, Medical Inspec- 
tion of Schools, Supervision Plans for School 
Buildings, Scientific Methods in Educational 
Administration, Principles of Administrative 
Organization and Financial Aid from the State. 

Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools. Bulle- 
tin No. 1, Bureau of Research and Efficiency, 
February, 1916. The pamphlet discusses Measur- 
ing School Achievements, Accurate Copying and 
School Achievement, School Progress Study, 
School Maintenance Studies, and Cost of Coal 
per Pupil in Daily Attendance. 

Atlantic City Public School Bulletin, March, 
1916. Printed by the Vocational School Press, 
Atlantic City. This pamphlet discusses the build- 
ings, bonded indebtedness for school purposes, 
enrollment, attendance abstract, cost of main- 
taining and operating the school system, summer 
school, evening school, rapidly moving classes, 
medical inspection, special classes, charity and 
relief work, school savings bank and teachers. 


School Report, Burlington, Vt., 1914-15. Forty- 
seventh annual report of the public schools, July, 
1915. M. D. Chittenden, Supt. 

Problems Involved in Standardizing State 
Normal Schools. Bulletin No. 12, 1916, United 
States Bureau of Education. By Charles H. Judd 
and Samuel C. Parker. The pamphlet discusses 
the scope of the bulletin, statistical comparison 
of colleges and normal schools, the purpose, 
number and geographical distribution of services 
of state normal schools, administrative control 
of state normal schools, practice-teaching facili- 
ties, faculties of state normal schools, general 
courses of study for high-school graduates, or- 
ganization of practice teaching, training of rural 
teachers, training of high school teachers and 
conferring of degrees, training of teachers of 
special subjects, and program for development of 
normal-school standards. 

The Problem of Home Work. A report by the 
Committee on School Administration. Edward 
W. Stitt, Chairman of Committee. The pamphlet 
goes into the reasons for and against home work, 
habits in home work, school facilities in home 
work, credit for home work, checking home work. 
The report, which was based upon a compre- 
hensive questionnaire prepared by the committee, 
was circulated thru the courtesy and co-operation 
of the various members of the New York Acad- 
emy. The results of the investigation include 
the judgment and experience of over two thou- 
sand members of the teaching profession. 


Grand Junction, Colo. The board has adopted 
a number of changes in the direction of economy. 
The estimated saving to the school system is 
about $9,070 per year. Among the changes are 
the abolishment of the kindergarten department, 
the elimination of the Batavia system, the elim- 
ination of penmanship supervision, a reduction 
of the school term from nine and one-half to nine 
months, the elimination of teachers’ visiting days 
and the establishment of an ungraded room. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The board is considering the 
adoption of the unit plan of building for all 
future structures. It is planned to have the 
buildings either of the eight, sixteen or 24-room 
type, all with provisions for additions as the 
needs of the school demand. 
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BEST BOOKS ON SPANISH 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 166 pp., cloth, $1.00. In this book, 
Spanish grammar is taught on normal lines, and all grammatical points are illus- 
trated by sentences in commercial Spanish. 


Pitman’s Spanish Commercial Reader. 
pages, $1.00. 


Hugo’s Simplified Spanish. An easy and rapid way of learning Spanish. 
Cloth, $1.20. 


Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.00. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English Commercial Dictionary. 650 pp., cloth, 


gilt, $1.50. 


Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 328 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.35. 
By G. R. Macdonald. Contains an extensive selection of commercial letters in 
Spanish and English. 


Spanish Business Interviews. 96 pp., cloth, 50¢. 
Spanish Business Letters. With Vocabulary, 20¢. 
Spanish Com’! Phrases and Abbreviations, with translations, 25¢. 





By G. R. MacDonald. Cloth, 170 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street NEW YORK 








New Books for High Schools 


Hold your decision upon your texts for next year 
until you have examined the following new texts. 
You are entitled to the latest and best. 


Btory of the Gallic War................. Bishop and Jones 
Reed and Henderson’s High School Physies. 
Williams and Kempthorne’s Algebras. 
The Williams Geometries........... Williams and Williams 
Burgess’ Commercial Law.............. Burgess and Lyons 
Austin’s Domestic Science. Boss’s Farm Management. 
Dadisman’s Exercises in Agriculture. 

And don’t forget that we publish a full line 

of texts for the commercial department. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


Chicago: 623 S. Wabash Ave. New York: 131 E. 23d St. 











The Peters & Brumbaugh Method Readers 


ARE CAPTURING THE EAST IN THEIR FIRST YEAR 
The Only Sane Method Readers 








The Great Pure Food Expert Gives School 
Children the Benefit of His Experience 


THE WILEY HEALTH READER 
By DR. HARVEY WILEY 








PUBLISHERS 
124 No. Eighteenth St. 








HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? | 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY | | 





PHILADELPHIA Chicago 











For Years Chief Chemist of the United States Bureau of Agriculture 


A book that has a deep personal interest for every parent, teacher, 
patriot, concerned about the physical, and therefore the mental and 
moral development of the American child. 


Do not fail to see the book this summer—the work of a man who has 
already vastly improved the health of the nation and 


Rand McNally & Company 


its moral fiber. 


New York 














Tacitus. 
Agricola and Germania. 


By J. H. Sleeman. 
Cloth, 211 pages. Price, $0.75. Published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

A scholarly edition for college use. ‘The editor 
has culled, from the many special discussions of 
these volumes, a book of most plausible and 
usable facts and explanations. While the book 
is intended for college classes, it avoids the 
voluminousness of the older editions and the 
minuteness of detail which the German and 
French commentators are guilty of. 


Essentials of Geography. 


By Albert P. Brigham and Chas. T. McFarlane. 
Book I. Cloth, quarto, 266 pages. Price, $0.72. 
The American Book Co., Chicago, Cincinnati, New 
York. 

As the first series of new geographies which 
has been issued by an important American pub- 
lishing house, these books are of more than usual 
interest. 

The books fulfill splendidly the aim to meet the 
need of accurate information about the new in- 
dustrial and commercial conditions of today. 
They emphasize constantly the connection be- 
tween geography and the everyday world which 
the pupil knows. Under this pedagogically cor- 
rect treatment, geography becomes the interest- 
ing and definitely practical subject it should be. 
Instead of the too-customary pedantic style or 
the condescending style, the manner of expres- 
sion is simple, free and graphic—a journalistic 
style of the best type. The pupil who studies 
these books cannot help realizing the great use- 
fulness of a knowledge of geography in the 
work-a-day world he expects to enter. 

The authors have made use of the standardized 
government divisions of the country state groups 
and the maps show these groups. The maps 
thruout are new, unusually clear and accurate. 
They are supplied with complete keys so that 
nothing is left to conjecture and map study is 
simplified. 

Instead of making physical geography a formal 
and separate subject, these books constantly 
show its interrelation with the work and life of 
the world. Agriculture is adequately treated as 


the basal industry of human life, and a thoro 
explanation is given of underlying physical con- 
ditions. The effect of mountains, plains, valleys, 
lakes, rivers, and harbors on such industries as 
lumbering, grazing, farming, fishing and manu- 
facturing is made clear; the pupil learns how 
these natural features have largely shaped trans- 
portation routes. 

The illustrations of the books deserve com- 
mendation not only for their variety and com- 
pleteness, but especially for their newness and 
freshness and the total absence of old, formal 
plates so familiar in older geographical series. 
It would be difficult to collect more interesting 
or typical illustrations. 

The books typify the best modern geographical 
pedagogy and can be heartily commended. 


Elementary Geography. 

By Harmon B. Niver. Cloth, 368 pages. List 
price, 75 cents. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New 
York City. 

Fullness ir. the text, many maps, graphs, illus- 
trations have made this elementary geography 
a large, heavy book. It is claimed by the author 
that parts not adapted to particular sections or 
particular classes of jyupils may be easily omitted. 

Among the distinctive features are the maps. 
They are consistently drawn on three scales. 
One scale is used for all maps of continents; a 
second, for maps of the larger countries; a third, 
for groups of states. An idea of relative size is 
thus given. Relief maps are excellent. Graphs 
tell a varied story. Distribution of population, 
relative production in different areas, of grains, 
animals, minerals are shown in these graphs. 
While not all the illustrations are good, all are 
instructive. Tables of statistics in the appendix 
tell a deal. Naturally and rightly more space is 
given to the United States than to any other 
country. It is the home land. Maps and map 
questions are placed by themselves in the latter 
part of the book. This arrangement and the size 
of the book seem, to a casual observer, the main 
drawbacks. 


Real Stories From Our History. 

By John T. Faris. 12mo, Cloth, 308 pages; 
illustrated. Price, 60 cents. Ginn & Company, 
Boston. 

The comment, “Truth is stranger than fiction,” 
is not infrequent. It might be added that truth 
is usually more interesting than fiction. 

These forty-three stories in most cases center 
about some man or woman who is vitally con- 
cerned with the incidents told. They give a 
human interest to facts that to many seem re- 
mote and colorless. The entire book is designed 
to fill a gap pointed out by an authoritative body 


in this conclusion: “Our history teaching in the 
past, has failed largely because it has not been 
picturesque enough.” 

In the opening chapters extracts from the diary 
of John Winthrop picture the difficulties met by 
New England colonists in 1631. In the last 
chapter in an interesting story we read how Alex- 
ander G. Bell came to exhibit his telephone 
model in Philadelphia, in 1876. The development 
and expansion of transportation comes out in 
the letters, diaries, journals of pioneers moving 
west. The whole is vitalized by individual lives. 
The Young and Field Literary Readers. 

Book Two. By Ella Flagg Young and Walter 
Taylor Field. 208 pages. Price, 40 cents. Ginn 
& Company, Boston. 

Fables, legends, and children’s poems go to 
make up Book Two of the Young and Field Lit- 
erary Readers. There are groups of fabies from 
Russia, Hindostan, Greece. Tho each fable ex- 
presses the wisdom of many and the wit of one, 
it has also the coloring of the country in which 
it took form. This same idea holds good for the 
legends and the folk tales. Those of the Amer- 
ican Indians show their sense of poetic justice 
and their reverence for the Great Spirit. Men 
and women of the present have given exquisite 
bits of poetry, just exactly right for children. 

The book will give lasting enjoyment to its 
readers. 


The Mexican Twins. 

By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 184 pages. Price, 50 
cents, net. Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 
New York and Chicago. 

Tonio and Tita are Mexican twins. They are 
every whit as interesting and have as many ad- 
ventures as twins of other lands. 

We meet them on the morning of San Ramon’s 
day, when fowls and animals are brought to be 
sprinkled with holy water and blessed by a good 
priest. Later, Tonio—like some of his elders— 
does what he had no business to do, meets his 
just deserts and has altogether a bad day. Then 
Tonio and Tita are sent up the mountain side 
to gather wood, where they get lost, sleep out- 
doors, aren’t hurt a particle. We leave them on 
Christmas day, glad over high mass at midnight, 
more glad over their Christmas dinner and the 
return in the evening of their father from service 
in a revolutionary army. Thus home life, church 
services, unsettled political conditions have their 
turn. 

The author has told her story in words and in 
illustrations in black and white. It is really 
hard to decide which way tells more. 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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A NEW HISTORY FOR THE SIXTH YEAR 
INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY 


By James Albert Woodburn, Professor of American History and Politics, Indiana University; and 
Thomas Francis Moran, Professor of History and Economics in Purdue University. 


This book is to be distinguished by the clearer insight which it gives the pupil into the Old World forces 
that have contributed to the greatness of the New World. It aims not only to prepare the pupil for an in- 
telligent study of United States history, but also to make him feel the spirit of history and to take an interest 
in human progress and development. 316 pp. 72 cents. Just published. 


ELEMENTARY AMERICAN HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


By James Woodburn and Thomas Francis Moran. 
For 7th and 8th Years 


New York, Boston, Hartford, Detroit, Newark, Minneapolis, Columbus and Philadelphia are among 
the many cities that are using this text. It is now being introduced into many junior high schools be- 
cause of its socializing trend and the emphasis which it lays on industrial development. It explains to 
the pupil the America of today, the evolution of our political institutions, and the rights, privileges and 
duties of American citizenship. $1.00. 


GATE TO ENGLISH 


By Will D. Howe, Professor of English, Indiana University; Zella O’Hair, Instructor in English, 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis; and Myron T. Pritchard, Master, Everett School, Boston. 


Gate to English provides a complete course in elementary school English. It purposes to insure 
an accurate knowledge of what is right and wrong in English speech, and to enforce and re-enforce this 
knowledge in the pupils until correct form of English expression becomes a habit. Book I, grades 4, 5 
and 6, 48 cents. Book II, grades 7 and 8, 65 cents. 


THE HORACE MANN READERS 


By Walter L. Hervey, Member of Board of Examiners, New York City, formerly President of 
Teachers College; and Melvin Hix, Principal of Public School No. 80, Long Island City, New York City. 


The problems of the third and fourth years—the transition period in reading—when most methods of 
reading suddenly change the emphasis from symbol-mastery to thought-getting, resulting in their collapse— 
are not encountered with the Horace Mann method. 

This method takes advantage of the strongest forces of human nature—the forces of intrinsic interest, 
constructive thinking, and progressive self-activity. It enlists these forces in its service. Its chief dependence 
is thus not upon mere repetition and mere recognition, which involve the lowest and least interesting forms 
of self-activity and no constructive thinking at all. Every efficient teaching medium and device is utilized. 


ALEXANDER’S SPELLING BOOK 


By Georgia Alexander, Supervising Principal, Indianapolis Public Schools. 
TWO EDITIONS: 1, Syllabicated; 2, Not Syllabicated. Complete, 25 cents; Part I, 16 cents; Part II, 20 cents. 


THE MEASURING SCALE FOR ABILITY IN SPELLING prepared by Dr. Leonard P. Ayres 
is included, complete, in Alexander’s Spelling Book. 


ADOPTED FOR USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 


New York City Duluth, Minn. Toledo, Ohio Rochester, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Detroit, Mich. New Haven, Ct. Chelsea, Mass. Racine, Wis. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Washington, D. C. Erie, Penn. Baltimore, Md. Battle Creek, Mich. 
Longmans’ English Lessons (4th, 5th or 6th Year) | Wood A Dramatic Reader 
By George J. Smith, Member of the Board of Examiners, Department By Pearl Beaudry Wood, Teacher in the New Rochelle Public Schools, 
of Education, City of New York. 15 chapters; 160 exercises; three N. Y. Illustrated. 7th or 8th years. (In the press.) 
appendices: (1) On the Criticising of Compositions; (2) Notes on The plays in this book are based upon the following 


Punctuation and Spelling; (3) Notes for Teachers. Illustrated. 

Crown 8vo. 266 pp. 40 cents. 

The pupil who takes the work deliberately will be able 
to form clear and accurate notions of the principal topics in 
grammar; he will know how to tell the parts of speech, how 
to sub-classify them, how to recognize their various syn- 
tactical relations, and how to analyze reasonably difficult 
simple, complex or compound sentences. 


literary masterpieces: Standish of Standish, The Talis- 
man, Lorna Doone, Sevenoaks, and The Pilot. Each 
play is made up of dramatic scenes selected from the story, 
with short explanations where necessary to preserve the 
continuity. 

The plays will serve to awaken an interest in good 
literature and to make the pupil want to read the original 
book and other works of the same authors. 


Longmans’ English Grammar (7th or 8th Year) Tucker and Ryan Historical Plays of Colonial Days 
Edited by George J. Smith, Member of the Board of Examiners, (5th or 6th Year) 
Department of Education, New York City. New and Revised By Louise E. Tucker, Principal of Public School 39B, Manhattan, 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 345 pp. 65 cents. New York City; and Estelle L. Ryan, Public School 109, Manhattan, 
In communities where high school teachers insist that New York City. Crown 8vo. 163 pp. 50 cents. 
pupils come to them better prepared in the rudiments of This is an unusually attractive little book consisting of 
grammar, and where a thoroughgoing course in grammar twenty-six short plays, each with a striking historical back- 
is regarded as worth while, Longman’s English Grammar ground. Each plot centers in some episode or phase of life 
is indispensable. in colonial days. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 449 Fourth Ave., New York 


Chicago: 2457 Prairie Avenue Boston: 120 Boylston Street 
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Important Announcement 





The New 


in a new edition. 


mercial schools. 


More intensive finger drills. 

Drills in concentration. 

Drills in accelerating finger action. 
Thorough grading. 


Exercises in arrangement. 


Speed drills. 


Exercises in billing. 
Full size typewriter type. 


in the old edition. 


advantages over all other manuals. 
for your advance copy now. 


and bound in cloth. $1.00. 


New York Chicago 





Rational Typewriting 
Ready August Ist 


Rational Typewriting, already the most popular 
textbook on the subject in use today, since its plan of 
progressing from the simple to the complex has produced 
more experts than any other book, is about to be issued 


Retaining the pedagogical principles which have 
made Rational Typewriting so effective, it has been recon- 
structed entirely to meet the needs of the more extended 
course of the high schools and of many private com- 


Briefly, it embodies the following new features: 


More extensive business correspondence. 
Carefully planned construction work. 


Tabulation adapted to present day needs. 


Complete adaptability to long or short course. 
Contains more than double the amount of material 


You must see the new Rational to appreciate its 
Send in your order 


Size of book: 84x11 inches; 176 pages; beautifully printed, 


Teachers’ Examination Copy, 50c 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Some Important Texts 
for Elementary Schools 








The Merrill Readers 


They teach how to read and what to read. 


The Merrill Speller 


By Wilson and Winship 


The best example of the modern spelling book. 


The Durell Arithmetics 


In the fullest sense practical and efficient. 


By Dyer and Brady 


By Durell and Hall 








San Francisco 

















Charles E. Merrill Company 


432 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


323-325 East 23rd Street 
CHICAGO 








(Concluded from Page 84) 
Health and Safety. 

Gulick Hygiene Series. By Frances Gulick 
Jewett. 197 pages. Price, 40 cents. Ginn & 
Company, Boston. 

The pages of this small volume discuss the care 
of the eyes, the ears, the hair, the finger nails, 
the teeth, the skin, also habits of eating, sleep- 
ing, exercising. Only praise can be given to the 
way in which each one of these topics is handled. 
The style is clear and pleasing, the illustrations 
are apt, the conclusions are pointed. These last 
are numbered and so placed on the page that eye 
and mind can hardly fail to notice and remember 
them. The numerous pictures supplement the 
text. Questions at the end of each chapter em- 
phasize every point previously made. 

The chapter upon emergencies and accidents is 
timely. Quite young boys and girls will care for 
an accident with promptness and precision, if 
they have had good training. The entire book 
drives home the conclusion that proper care gives 
health as a result. 


The Story of the Gallic War. 

By J. Remsen Bishop and T. T. Jones. 452 
pages. Lyons & Carnahan, Chicago and New 
York. 

In addition to the first four books of Caesar’s 
Gallic War with notes and vocabulary, students 
will find selections from books 5, 6 and 7, selec- 
tions from the lives of Nepos, a chapter on par- 
adigms, a chapter on Latin prose composition. 

The composition of a legion, the rank and 
duties of its officers are well explained in the 
introduction. Here, too, cuts of weapons, war 
engines, military formations are found, making 
the introduction a serviceable reference chapter 
on military technicalities. Maps are in evidence. 
A map of Gaul] in Caesar’s time is followed by 
maps of campaigns against different Gallic tribes, 
maps of besieged towns, of important battles. 

An individual feature is paraphrases of the 
text, appearing at intervals thruout the first four 
books. Their purpose is to give the student a 


general idea of the story before attacking the 
text. It has often seemed to the writer that of 
the members of a class—under a teacher who 
unaerstood and loved the strong Roman tongue 
—would critically study and memorize Caesar's 
vocabulary and constructions thru the first half 


of Book One they might then read with some 
fluency the remaining books, just for the fun of 
the thing. However, the same results may prob- 
ably be gained by a more rapid reading of a 
greater quantity. It is only due the authors to 
mention that the selections from books 5, 6, 7 
are designed for sight reading. 

On the dark green cover is the profile of a 
helmeted warrior. Other wood cuts add value to 
the war records of a Roman who wrote in the 
same spirit in which he fought. 


Little Lives of Great Men—Washington: A Vir- 
ginia Cavalier. 

By William H. Mace. Cloth, 180 pages. Price, 
35 cents. Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago 
and New York. 

Boys and girls of the fifth and sixth grades are 
hero worshippers. The success of others raises 
their standards. It is hoped these “Little Lives 
of Great Men” will interest their minds and stir 
their hearts. 

This author has been happy in his pictures of 
18th century home life in Virginia. His skill- 
ful use of little incidents make us see Washing- 
ton as a boy and a man, loved by his companions, 
his neighbors and later by his countrymen. The 
point of view is the human side. 

Old and young will find inspiring reading in 
the pages of this little book. 


Arithmetic by Practice. 


Six books. 

Third year-First Half to and including Fifth 
Year-Second Half. By Arthur T. Gorton, Leslie 
O. Lynch and Rupert H. Murray. Parker P. 
Simmons Company, New York. 

A principal and two department teachers in the 
public schools of New York City have worked out 
this series for the third, fourth, fifth years. It 
is published in two forms: a six book edition, 
ene book for each half year’s work; and also a 
three book edition, one book for each year’s work. 

The authors have made these points promi- 
nent; a thoro knowledge of fundamental proc- 
esses, a thoro memorizing of tables and ordinary 
factors, simple and concise processes, immedi- 
ate application of each new point, continual re- 
views. In every lesson oral work precedes writ- 
ten work. An example or examples, carefully 


worked out and explained, introduces each new 
point and is called a type lesson. Rapid drills 
are frequent. Four lessons followed by a review 
lesson; a week of review work every four weeks, 
forms the general arrangement. This arrange- 
ment shows how much stress is laid upon fre- 
quent and regular reviews. The conditions in 
the examples are those of everyday life and, like 
the frequent reviews, tend to cultivate accuracy 
and speed. 

A good quality of paper, clear type, good group- 
ing of work are noticeable. Answers to exam- 
ples are given at the end of each book. In this 
particular this series does not differ from many 
other series, but why not put each answer directly 
after each example? It would be convenient and 
time-saving. Not a diagram is given. Perhaps 
this form of explanation is left to the judgment 
of teachers. To them also seems to be given the 
duty of explaining more fully the terms and con- 
cise definitions. The watchword of this series 
is certainly that of its title, “Arithmetic by Prac- 
tice,” 


Yiddish-English Lessons. 


I. Edwin Goldwasser and Joseph Jablonower, 
New York. Cloth, 248 pages. D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston, New York. 

A district superintendent and the principal of 
an evening school—both men of many year’s ex- 
perience in teaching English to Jewish immi- 
grants—have collaborated in preparing this 
reader. The authors have taken into account the 
life and experiences of the users of the book, 
and have adapted the vocabulary methods and 
general subject matter to their new interests, 
work and environment. American institutions, 
laws and customs are very strongly emphasized 
and much valuable information on naturaliza- 
tion, and civics, is given. The book is very 
practical. 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 

By C. A. Toledano. Cloth, 246 pages. 
$1. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

This volume is a reprint of the successful com- 
mercial Spanish grammar first issued in 1911. 
A few necessary corrections and changes, dictated 
by classroom use, have been made. The book 
has become a favorite text by true merit. 


Price, 
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Connect Your School Up 
With the Dynamo of Life 








science, and other classes. 
pupils will probably use it next year. 


continued use.”’ 


354 Fourth Avenue 
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The great weekly current event magazine, ‘‘The 
Literary Digest,’’ will bring a new and vivid interest 
into your classroom work. Last year more than 
32,000 pupils in the high schools studied ‘‘The Liter- 
ary Digest” regularly each week as a text in their 
history, English, civics, current events, political 
Twice this number of 


Send to our Educational Department for the brochure called 
“How We Use ‘The Literary Digest’ in Our Classroom.’’ This 
is written by superintendents, principals and teachers, who 
explain to you how they introduced the magazine, and how 
they have correlated it with their text-book work. 


Send for lesson-outlines that are furnished to teachers each 
week and that correlate ‘‘The Digest’’ with the school work. 
We will also explain our special school offer. 


*‘Unless one has himself used The Literary Digest as a 
text-book in class work, he can not realize what a tre- 
mendous factor it is in the stimulation of interest—and 
three-fourths of the teaching problems are solved by 
that word interest. Without doubt The Literary Digest 
as a factor in our modern education has come to stay.”’ 

-E. J. Cooney, High School, Flemington, N. J. 


‘*‘Let me say that in modern history classes, because of 
the added interest in The Literary Digest, I accomplish 
as much in four days as I formerly did in five days. 
The eagerness with which The Digest is hailed, studied, 
and correlated is the only recommendation I need for its 
H. Hale Smith, Modern History and 
Economics Class, Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash. 


Address, Educational Department 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Bureau; 


aggerated. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 


New York City po mod 
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The New 
Geographies 


Brigham & McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography 


By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, A. M., Professor of 
Geology, Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y., and 
CHARLES T. McFARLANE, Ph. D., Professor of Geogra- 
phy, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. 


First Book 72 Cents 


Some of the features that make these new books superior are: 


Their division of the States into the natural 
groups adopted by the United States Census 


The fullness and vividness with which they treat 
industrial and commercial life; 


| Their superb new maps; 

| Their uncommon illustrations, which have al- 
most stereoscopic reality; 

| 


Their convenient size—a happy medium, neither 
so large as to be unwieldy, nor so small as to 
compel the crowding of the maps: 

Their style, which is direct and appealing, simple 
without being condescending, informative with- 
out being pedantic, graphic without being ex- 


Descriptive circular sent on request 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Second Book $1.24 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











TEXTBOOK NEWS. 

New Orleans, La. The following books have 
been adopted by the school board for use in Sep- 
tember: Aldine Language Books and English 
Lessons (Silver-Burdett); Natural Method Series 
of readers; Preparing for Citizenship (Houghton- 
Mifflin); Community Hygiene (Macmillan); 
Evans’s Essential Facts of American History 
(Sanborn); Riggs’s History (MacMillan); Smith 
Series in Music (American Book Co.); Lister 
Muscular Method of Penmanship (Macmillan). 

A recent report of State Printer W. R. Smith 
of Kansas, shows the number of copies of each 
book printed, the cost, the selling price, the profit, 
and the old selling price before the state went 
into the publishing business. 

The report shows that to date, 87,744 histories 
have been printed. The book sells for $0.21, a 
Saving of $0.45 over the former selling price. 
The cost for the first edition of 37,207 copies was 
24.2 cents each, including the manuscript cost of 
cuts and plates. The third edition cost 10.3 cents 
each for the 25,000 copies printed. 

The first edition of the text on agriculture, of 
which 28,619 copies were printed, cost 21.2 cents 
each, including the cost of the cuts and plates. 
The second edition of 30,000 copies was printed 
at a cost of seventeen cents. The present selling 
price of the book is thirty cents each, while the 
old selling price ranged from $1 to $1.75 each. 

Of the first edition of seventh-grade classics, of 
Which 25,107 copies were printed, the state broke 
even, the cost reaching seventeen cents. The 
Cost of the second and third editions has 
been cut down below thirteen cents, the third 
edition of 24,949 copies costing only 12.22 cents 
each. The second edition of 10,000 copies cost 
12.86 cents each. The first edition of eighth- 
grade classics was a financial loss. There were 
24,949 copies printed at a cost of 18.1 cents, each 
Selling at seventeen cents. On the second edi- 
tion of 15,200 copies, the cost was reduced to 
14.74 cents each and on the third edition the cost 
Came down to 12.4 cents. The privately published 
Classics sold for from fifty to sixty cents each. 

Wooster’s primary arithmetics are selling at 
fourtee: cents each to dealers. The printing 
Price is seven and one-half cents each, including 


commission costs, and the royalty is two cents a 
copy. The price under the private publisher, 
was twenty-five cents. 

Gordy’s histories cost the state eighteen cents 
for printing, and thirteen cents for royalties. The 
same book formerly retailed at sixty cents. 

Geometries cost the state 48 cents to print. 
They are sold to dealers for sixty-one cents. The 
same book which formerly retailed at $1.10, now 
costs seventy cents. 

New Orleans, La. The board has adopted 
Riggs’s American History and Gill’s The South 
in Prose and Poetry for use in the schools. The 
Natural History Method of Readers have been 
adopted as basal texts. Harris & Gilbert’s course 
in English has been adopted to replace a former 
text 

At a typewriting contest held in New York 
City, on May 6, Miss Rose L. Fritz made a new 
record for absolute accuracy, writing 118 words 
a minute for fifteen consecutive minutes. The 
best previous record was 69 words per minute 
for absolute accuracy. Miss Fritz learned type- 
writing under the supervision of Charles E. 
Smith, author of Smith’s Practical Course in 
Touch Typewriting. 

The initial hearing on the question of state 
uniformity of California high school texts was 
held on May 15th at San Francisco, before the 
Joint Legislative Committee on High School 
Textbooks. During the discussions the plan was 
commended by the typographical union and just 
as bitterly opposed by the leading high school 
teachers of the state. 

George A. Tracy, a representative of the Typo- 
graphical Union, argued for a state series of 
high school] books, printed at the state office. His 
position was augmented by a brief presented by 
W. E. Pitschke of Oakland, which was prepared 
at the suggestion of the typographical unions of 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Sacramento, and 
by the state printer. 

The opposition included E. M. Cox of Fremont 
High, Oakland; L. B. Avery, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Oakland; G. W. Wright, Centerville; 
W. A. Tenney, Vocational High, Oakland; P. M. 
Fisher, Technical High, Oakland; W. C. Wood, 
State Commissioner of Secondary Education. 


RECENT OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Junior-Senior High School, Lewiston, Ida. 
Bulletin prepared by Supt. G. W. Simonds. An 
outline of the organization and course of study 
of the six-three-and-three organization of the 
Lewiston schools. 

Nebraska Educational Bulletin. Vol. I, No. 2, 
May, 1916. Consolidation Number. Published by 
the Nebraska State Department of Education, 
Lincoln. It is the aim of the Nebraska Educa- 
tional Department to make the schools fit in a 
large measure the needs of an agricultural state. 
It is not urged that all the children remain on 
the farm, but it is desirable that all shall realize 
the opportunity of agricultural pursuits before 
giving them up in favor of more uncertain call- 
ings. The rural high school has been established 
to improve the work of the grades, to give the 
children the advantage of home life while attend- 
ing school, and to help them during their second- 
ary education so that they will be able to choose 
their life work with less prejudice and greater 
intelligence. The pamphlet discusses the one- 
room rural school, the present crying need of 
the rural school, consolidation as practiced in 
other states, a summary of the consolidation plan 
in Nebraska and its cost to the school districts 

A School and Community Survey and Com- 
munity Welfare Week is the title of a pamphlet 
just issued by the University of Utah. The 
pamphlet, which contains 32 pages, is intended 
for the use of persons engaged in school and 
community work and in the activities of com- 
munity welfare week. It discusses The Need of 
Community Education and The Community Sur- 
vey, Community Organization, Organization of a 
League, and gives an Outline for a Community 
Survey Program. 

Annual Report of the School Department, 
Newton, Mass.; 1915. U. G. Wheeler, Supt. The 
report of the superintendent takes up the prob- 
lem of schoolroom accommodations, the advan- 
tages and disadvantages o* having schoo] build- 
ing and repairs in charge of the city building 
department, the cost of repairs and the cost of 
buildings. 


Annual Report of the School Committee, Attle- 
boro, Mass., 1915. 
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iF 4 A NEED PORTABLE 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Territories. 
ventilated, dry, warm and sanitary. 


erected seven and eight times each. 
when desired. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 


UR school houses are in use by School Boards in thirty States and 
They have double walls, thoroughly insulated, are well 
Are SECTIONAL and PORTABLE. 

Can furnish record and locations of several that have been moved and re- 
Any size: Open air and two rooms 


SEND FOR OUR PLANS AND PRICES. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CoO. 


3081 Arcade Building 








us and save money for your school board. 





Bossert Eéa_ipil Schools 


School Houses That Are More Than Portable 


We have made portable schoo] houses for other people for over 25 years. Now you can 
buy Bossert Redibilt School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct from 


Each section is made with air chambers—cool in summer—warm in winter. Any one can 
put them together with no other tool but a monkey wrench. 
units—painted two coats outside and oiled inside—fine hardware attached. 


the lowest 


Sections come in three foot 


1323 Grand Street 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short notice. Prices 

of same omens on requirements and State Laws—but in every case are 

or quality of material supplied. Remember, this is not a cut 

lumber proposition, and the cost of erec ting is a very small item. While 

not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, arrange 

to erect all buiidings. Buildings can be taken down and re-erected any 
number of times without marring a single feature. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 















THE CONTENT AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
THE SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT TO 
THE SCHOOL BOARD OF A LARGE 
TOWN OR SMALL CITY. 


(Continued from Page 27) 
point of length was from two pages to 54 pages. 
Six of the reports had ten pages or less. 

The practice of including minor reports. 
There is much divergence among superintend- 
ents as to whether the report of the paid officials 
to the school board shall be a co-operative affair 
or whether the superintendent shall be the single 
medium thru which information passes to and 
from the board. One report examined included 
eight separate reports. The most customary 
practice was for a superintendent to include 
three reports in his own. 

Miscellaneous Features. One report was a 


IPSWICH SCHOOLS 


mb schools of Ipswich a. 
lic charity fo be Supporied 
as little outlay as poss 
on IS ie education of our—7 
children a safe and profitable 
enterprise in which we shal 
invest our public funds ?<= 


WHAT KIND OF EDUCATION 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE NA 


“A SUGGESTION FOR THE COVER.” 


The Outside Cover of the School Report is seen by all of 
the Voters even if they do not read the Report 
make the Cover count 


It is wise to 


SECTIONAL: ro O10) & BUILDINGS STATE BOARD 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in 
every detail, having double floors, double side rails and ceiling. 
ience makes them the best PORTABLE SCHOOL BUILDINGS on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. 
moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of the parts. We can prove it. 
If you will write us what you desire, we will send you full details. 
School construction. THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O. 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK. 


combination of committee’s and superintend- 
ent’s report. One included the full text of “the 
revised laws of school legislation.” Six reports 
gave little evidence of any consistent plan in 
their construction. 

Taking these eleven schoo! reports as a basis 
of judgment it appears safe to assert that there 
is at present no satisfactory or common prac- 
tice among superintendents in the construction 
of their annual report. Such a practice is neces- 
sary, if annual reports are to be read and com- 
pared with clearness and economy of time. 

I pass now to the consideration of a type 
form for superintendents’ reports. If all reports 
were written in the manner suggested below I 
believe the prevailing confusion would disap- 
pear. In constructing this type form several 
important factors have been kept in mind. 

A. A superintendent’s report should by direct 
and indirect influence stand for the sound prin- 
ciples of administration. One of these prin- 
ciples is that the respective duties, functions 
and rights of the committee and superintendent 
be kept clear and distinct. Thus their reports 
should be distinct and separate. Such is not 
The combined report should 
given up. 


always the case. 
be absolutely 

B. The superintendent’s report should con- 
tain only vital and pertinent statistics. It is 
not a scrap book in which interesting events of 
the past should be kept, it is not primarily a 
historical document. It bears to the policy of 
the schools a relation similar to the relation the 
president’s message to Congress, bears to na- 
tional legislation. Hence mere statistics such 
as the programs of graduation exercises, courses 
of study, the details of the ear-and-eye tests 
should be excluded from the report. The fol- 
lowing assertion is the test by which any sta- 
tistics should be admitted or excluded from the 
superintendent’s report: No statistics should be 
printed unless they have direct and evident 
bearing upon the present condition of the 
schools, or unless they can be used as a basis 
upon which the school committee can shape its 
policy or legislation. 

C. In the writing of the superintendent’s 
report every effort should be expended to make 
it readable, dependable and influential. Effec- 
tive methods of presentation such as charts, dia- 
grams, recapitulations should be skillfully used. 
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D. Every report should contain a carefully 
prepared index. It is simply a labor-saving 
device and a courtesy to which the reader is 
entitled. 

E. The main body of the report should be 
a thoughtful and germane discussion of edu- 
cational policy as applied to the present situa- 
tion and the needs of the coming year. The 
superintendent is supposedly the educational 
expert of the community. He should therefore 
be one of the leaders in directing and in working 
cut the development of the schools. His annual 
report should include a workable program for 
the coming year. Hence changes, improvements 
and extensions needed should be fully discussed 
by him. Once each year the superintendent 
should hand to his committee the product of his 
year’s thought and meditation upon the prob- 
lems of the schools. 
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If a Town needs more School Buildings a Chart like this 
will impress this need upon the Voters 
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to master. 
results in this field. 


Wisconsin, North Dakota, 








Used by Universities of Minnesota, Harvard, Yale, Colum- 
bia, Nebraska, Cornell, Pennsylvania; State Normal Schools, 
Michigan, Georgia, Virginia; 


Our Catalog A is of interest. 


EYE SEES 


BRAIN RECORDS 


MIND ACTS 


And Knowledége is the Result 


The motion picture is the most effective of all educational mediums. 
instantly perceives what would otherwise require hours of laborious mental application 
Faultless projection of the pictorial subjects is most essential to successful 


PERFECT PROJECTION 


is attained through the use of 


POWER’S CAMERAGRAPH No. 6B 


Technical High Schools, Springfield, Mass., Halifax, Nova 
Central High School, 
School, New Orleans, and many others. 


Scotia; 


Mailed on request 


’ Nicholas Power Company |: ii 


Ninety Gold Street, New York City 








The student 


Minneapolis; Boys’ High 























F. Second to no other part of his report in 
importance should be the superintendent’s esti- 
mate of the funds needed for the coming year. 
His report should include a carefully prepared 
and fully itemized budget. He knows the needs 
of the schools and the cost of meeting these 


needs. Hence he should forecast the cost with 
dependable accuracy. 
These principles should be kept in mind in 


drawing up a type form of report. It should 
be distinct from thacommittee’s report, it should 
include only pertinent statistics. It should aim 
at effectiveness, it should contain an index. The 
main body of the report should deal with policy 
and recommendation. It should furnish an ac- 
curate budget for the coming year. 

The outline of the superintendent’s report 
should be divided into three parts. The first 
part should be given to general introductory 
matter, Here matters of general interest can be 
noted, the organization of the department ex- 
plained and events within the schools of historic 
Significance given due notice. New laws which 
need to be made known to the public may here 
find a place. 
the report and the 
body of it distinct fea- 
First, a plain sti itement of the distine- 
tive features of the past year’s work; second, a 
discussic 
ized recommendations for the 
third, 
heeds 


The seeond division of 


main contains three 


tures : 


mn of educational policy with well organ- 
coming year; 
a proposed budget, commensurate to the 
of the schools and accurate in detail. 
The third division should be given 
pertinent and vital statistics. Among these sta- 
tistics will usually be found the financial report 
best in the form of a balance sheet: The age and 
grade of pupils in the schools, the cost of in- 
struction per pupil in the several grades, the 


over to 


There will often 
be included comparisons of certain phases of 


number of pupils per teacher. 


the school work with similar phases of other 
ecmmunities. This, however, should not be done 
unless it specifically advances some argument 
in the main body of the report. 

In any one of the three divisions suggested 
above it will often be expedient to leave out 
scme of the material mentioned and add matter 
not specifically mentioned here as local cireum- 
stances may require. The general form and out- 
line, the sequence of topics and the main divi- 
sions as suggested should be preserved. The fol- 
lowing outline in conclusion presents the type 
form of superintendents’ reports in another way. 


Pasadena, Cal. Beginning September first, the 
Muir School will be organized as an intermediate 
school, accommodating the pupils of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades. 
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Los Angeles, Cal. The board has adopted a 
rule prohibiting fantastic dancing in abbreviated 
costumes. The rule exempts folk and gymnastic 
dances, costumes for portraying the character of 
the dance, and old dances which have the ap- 
proval of the board. 


Freeport, Ill. The board has fixed the tuition 
rates for the high school at $65 and for the 
grades at $30. 


Los Angeles, Cal. The Board has adopted a 
rule prohibiting high schools from sending ath- 
letic teams outside Southern California for any 
contest. The enforcement of the rule, in the case 
of the Manual Arts High School, has been vigor- 
ously protested by thé students. 


The Erie, Pa., Board of School Directors has 
established a Teachers’ Retirement Fund. The 
school district and the teachers are equal con- 
tributors. Membership by present teachers is 
optional but compulsory for all future appointees. 
The system has been devised by Mr. Walter I. 
Hamilton of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education. 
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Olsen School Wagons 
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There are SEVERAL MILLION PERSONS in the United States 
who are continually using 


WHITING-ADAMS 


BRUSHES 3225 
OF CIVILIZATION 


The most extensive and best line of 
Brush 


the world literature 


Brush Manufacturers for Over One Hundred Years 


- rw Whiting-Adams Rrushes awarded Gold Medal and Official Blue Ribbon, the highest award at 
4 Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 









Send for illustrated 





L. WHITING - J. J. ADAMS Co. 


BOSTON, U.S.A. 





THREE MODELS 
Built in Four Sizes 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


C. J. Olsen & Sons 
Pittsboro, Ind. 





























YOUR SUMMER ADDRESS 


If you are going away on a vacation and would like to have the American 
School Board Journal follow you, drop us a postal today with your 


Tem porary Summer Address 


—_——————— AND YOUR 


Permanent Winter Address 


and our Circulation Department will be glad to extend the courtesy to you 


of a change of address. Write today to 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


MILWAUKEE, 


WIS. 








SOME DEFECTS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATION. 

(Continued from Page 26) 
This friction may arise from confusion of fune- 
tion on the part of both types of officials, with 
resulting infringement of mutual rights and 
powers; it may arise from the lack of trained 
business sense of both, which added to conflict 
or duplication of efforts, results in poor planning 
and feeble execution all around. The lack of 
harmony does not as a rule develop from notice- 
able weaknesses of character or ability of either 
type of official. The institution or relation of 
lay control over expert execution is a fixture of 
our form of democratic government. Federal or 
statute legislation would produce friction. Other 
forces must be sought for and developed. 

Fourth. When school boards learn the wis- 
dom of recognizing and marking off for them- 
selves their proper administrative functions, and 
delegate to their executive agents adequate and 
distinet powers for the accomplishment of meas- 
urable constructive educational results, a long 
step forward toward the promotion of official 
harmony between boards and their superintend- 
ents of schoo!s will have been taken. This end 
will be approximated when board members grasp 
the essential truth that it is both high minded 
and keen-minded to grant ample power to the 
school superintendents, thereby giving prestige 
to the work of education and to all the workers 
ecnnected officially with it. 

The prestige which a school board can give to 
a superintendent’s work and office by its strong 
support when he is involved in difficult situa- 
tions enables him to be recognized as an in- 
tegral part of the business mechanism of the 
community. 

The average tenure of office of school super- 
intendents in the United States is four years, 
varying from two years in the extreme western 
part of the country, to six or seven years in the 
eastern part. 

For the money and time involved im prepara- 
tion for this important profession, for the tre- 
mendous power given into the hands of school 
superintendents, and for the far-reaching effects 
of the exercise of this power, the tenure of office 


is dangerously brief, and the status of the official 
too insecure. 

Several elements may in the future combine 
to stabilize this important profession: The grow- 
ing tendency particularly in larger centers, to 
invest competent men with greater executive 
powers in school activities; the realization by 
communities of the desirability of continuous 
service by capable school officials; the’ recog- 
nition by superintendents themselves of the 
superior value of longer service in fewer com- 
munities. All these elements for strengthening 
the status of school superintendency should in- 
crease in effectiveness each year since they are 
of a business nature which time and experience 
should tend to develop as the permanent verities 
of successful school administration. 

They will not develop so rapidly nor operate 
so successfully in smaller communities. For 
this reason, the Massachusetts legislation, which 
in the superintendency unions, has demanded 
certification of superintendents, and secured for 
them a minimum salary rate and a three year 
tenure of office, is an excellent example of ad- 
ministrative comprehension of field conditions 
in state education. This legislation has been a 
powerful agency in stabilizing the profession, 
and rendering it attractive to professional edu- 
cators. These will bring to their work certain 
business capacities they must have if they are 
to succeed. With more stable conditions obtain- 
ing in the field of professional superintendency, 
the perspectives of superintendents will lengthen 
out proportionally, embracing a larger field of 
extensive effort and attempting to diagnose the 
future with greater confidence. When super- 
intendents realize the need of their carefully 
surveying the entire educational field in order 
that they may grasp the trend and rate of prog- 
ress of active educational re-adjustments, for 
utilization in their local fields of service as far 
as be possible and at the same time practicable; 
when they have learned to translate this general 
progress into appropriate business language for 
the benefit of their local communities, and can 
talk this language in a concise and convincing 
manner before their school boards, then only 


will the beginnings of better business methods, 
and of genuine comprehension of their larger 
functions in education be made. 


Fifth. It has been shown by statistical re- 
search that in Massachusetts there has been a 
definite and measurable transfer of important 
degrees of administrative authority to school 
superintendents by their school boards. This 
accordingly places increased responsibility upon 
superintendents to bring about more rapidly 
the practical destruction of frictional operation 
and condition, since theirs is the requisite power 
if it be combined with ordinary intelligence and 
sound business ability, to originate and establish 
standards of official courtesy and workable bus- 
iness relations. 


All the wise counsel, all the striking examples, 
ali the helpful suggestions ever embodied in 
numerous works on educational administration 
will be of little avail to the superintendent who 
does not ceasélessly engage himself in the prac- 
tical minutiae of plain every-day hard work, 
whether it be professional study, wise super- 
vision, open and frank committee relations, or 
cosmopolitan activity in the community. He 
must be a capable businessman, a man of nerve, 
and a man of ideals. This is no Utopian dream. 
It is an American necessity in education. 

One writer of wide outlook says in prophetic 
vein :16 

“To engage in the work of education is to 
enlist in the nation’s service. Its call is for those 
who would dedicate themselves in a noble way. 
Those who would serve must be of the world 
with red blood in their veins; they must know 
the world, its needs and its problems; they must 
have largeness of vision, and the courage to d0 
and to dare; and they must train the youth with 
whom they come in contact for useful and efficient 
action.” 

From expert and lay sources of criticism of 
public school management as it is conceived to 
operate today we have had the oportunity 
examine somewhat at length the changes against 
the directing and controlling officials of the sy 
tem. These accusations are that there is t00 
little business acumen shown in the manage 


67, P. Cubberley; “Changing Conceptions of Educt- 
tion.” Page 68. 
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of fresh air. 


Studebaker School Busses. 





Built to Keep Clean 
The Children’s Health is not 


endangered in a clean vehicle 


Sending the children to school in a Studebaker 
School Bus insures them not only a pleasant and 
comfortable ride, but a ride that is healthful. Be- 
cause the Studebaker School Bus is so built that 


it can easily be kept in strictly sanitary condition. 


Cushions are removable for quick cleaning — 
cannot collect dust and germs. Space beneath 
seats, too, is open for thorough and quick 
sweeping. And good ventilation means plenty 


Every consideration for the health, comfort and 
safety of the little ones is completely met in 


Studebaker School Busses are built with 10, 12 
and 14-foot bodies; with either glass sides or 


Denver, Col. Portland, Ore. New York,N.Y. KansasCity, Mo. 
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SCHOOL BUSSES 


—easy to keep clean 


Write for description and prices—and let us know 
when and where your next Board meeting is to be held 
so we can send our representative to confer with you. 


STUDEBAKER, South Bend, Indiana, U.S. A. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Salt Lake City, Utah Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Tex, Philadelphia, Pa. 


curtain sides; and with either low-down short- 
turn gears, or full platform gears. 





Boston, Mass. San Francisco, Cal, 

















ment of a vast business enterprise with corre- 
spondingly large material and 
ignorance of vitally important educa- 
tional ends; confusion of functions and wasteful 


educational 


losses ? 


duplication of efforts on the part of higher 


administrative officials; frictional relations oper- 
ating among these officials resulting in constant 
changes of important officials, with consequent 
slowing down of educational momentum. 

We have also had the opportunity to discern 
the coming into active and beneficial force many 
practical corrective agencies which will eventu- 
ally remove many causes of present criticism. 
Reorganization of school eurricula, wider de- 
velopment of educational agencies, the recogni- 
tion of scientific management of school activi- 
ties by school boards as shown in the appoint- 
ment of school business managers, supply agents, 
school architects, etc., all these are earnest at- 
tempts to answer the just criticisms hitherto 
meted out to school officials. 

The betterment of the relations between 
school boards and their executive officials must 
of necessity be a matter of slower accomplish- 
ment. Constructive forces energized in the com- 
munity and exercised by school 
Superintendents alike in their mutual tasks of 


boards and 


educational direction are the hope we must wait 
for. We await wiser men of schoo! boards, bet- 
ter executives as superintendents who will think 
more often of serving few communities well 
and long, rather than moving about often from 
place to place in response to the lure of novelty 
or slightly inereased The in- 
crease of such a type of superintendent in school 
work will mark the increased definiteness of the 
Status of the superintendent with corresponding 
gains in educational work in general. The prob- 
lems rf lay control of executive action are not 


compensation. 


simple, but “The difficulties of democracy are 
the opportunities of education. Efficient public 
service is the mark of civilization.”!7 


"Nicholas Murray 
tion P. 120. 


sutler, “The Meaning of Educa 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Pekin, Ill. The board has designated four 
rooms to be used one morning each week, during 
the months of July and August, for story telling. 
It is planned to have regular teachers assigned 
to the classes. 

Steubenville, O. A six weeks’ summer school 
for high school students has been opened. 

Boston, Mass. Beginning September first, a 
rapid advancement class will be established in 
the Putnam District. 

Muscatine, Ia. The board has ordered that 
medical attention be given injured or sick pupils 
at the school buildings. Each school has been 
equipped with an emergency medicine cabinet 

Merrill, Wis. A six weeks’ summer school has 
been opened. 

Battle Creek, 
been established. 

Bay City, Mich. A census of the school pop- 
ulation completed recently shows that there are 
13.542 children of school age, an increase of 404 
over last year. 

San Bernardino, Cal. A summer school has 
been opened for the benefit of pupils who have 
not been promoted. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. According to Secretary George 
W. Gerwig, there are 88,993 pupils in the schools, 
of whom 48,222 are boys and 48,043 are girls. 
There are 133 buildings with a valuation of 
$19,000,000 and a teaching corps of 2,662 persons. 

The New Jersey State Board of Education has 
adopted a recommendation of the advisory com 
mittee, providing for a survey of the normal 
schools of the state. 

Columbus, O. The board has created the offices 
of first assistant and second assistant superin- 
tendents, replacing the former supervisors of 
high and graded schools. Mr. ©. H. Fullerton 
of the East High School has been appointed to 
the former, and Miss Marie Gugle, high school 
supervisor, to the latter. 


Mich. A summer school has 





Peoria, Ill. The board has begun a survey of 
the public school system to determine the effi- 
ciency of the educational and business depart- 
ments. The survey will be conducted in a 
friendly spirit and with the purpose of suggest- 
ing changes and improvements for the opera: 
tion of the schools. 

Youngstown, O. Upon the suggestion of Supt 
N. H. Chaney, the board has adopted a seven and 
one-half hour day for the high school, beginning 
September first. The morning sessions will be 
from eight to twelve and the afternoon sessions 
from one to four-thirty. Teachers, in addition 
to six full consecutive hours of attendance and 
service, must supervise the study room and coach 
backward students during any class period. 
Teachers who have charge of athletic work after 
school hours may be released from class periods 
at noon, the hours of after school practice and 
Saturdays ranking as equivalent service. 

Saginaw, Mich. A summer school will be con- 
ducted on the west side during the summer. 
Sessions will be from seven-thirty to eleven 
thirty during the period from July 5th to August 
lith. A course in penmanship will be offered in 
addition to the usual academic and _ trade 
subjects. 

Bloomington, Ill. A summer school has been 
opened for the benefit of grade and high school 
students who wish to take up back work or to 
enter upon advanced subjects. The course will 
cover six weeks. 

According to Secretary J. C. Griffith of Fort 
Worth, Tex., the financial management of the 
schools during the past year has been the best 
in the history of the school system. The indebt- 
edness of the schools has been reduced from 
$50,000 to $6,000, making a total saving of nearly 
$45,000 for the year. The income for the year is 
$471,696 and the expenditures amounted to 
$426,852.54. 

Burlington, Ia. A summer school will be con- 
ducted from June 26th to August 4th, for the 
benefit of pupils who have failed, those who need 
extra training to strengthen them for the next 
year, and those of unusual ability who are able 
to make a grade in a summer course. To be 
eligible to the latter class, pupils must be recom- 
mended by the teacher and principal. 
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“HOW CAN SCHOOL EXPENDITURES BE 
MINIMIZED WITHOUT IMPEDING 
PROGRESS?” 


(Continued from Page 16) 
the economical side of it has been recently rec- 
ognized by the advocates of the junior high 
school. 


It is a fact, generally 
statistics, that approximately forty per cent of 
all high school enrollment is in the first year, 
or ninth grade. The rate of increase in high- 
school attendance is constantly accelerated, 
necessitating additional accommodation. The 
condition seems to make it imperative that 
school boards meet this additional burden in 
some more economical manner than the erection 
and equipment of separate high school buildings 
with their expensive appurtenances. 


borne out by school 


The city which I represent shows an increase 
in high-school attendance of one hundred and 
ten per cent in the last ten years. The increase 
in the last year has been two thousand pupils. 
To accommodate this number with a new build- 
ing and high school equipment in keeping with 
present standards would require a charge against 








the capital and outlay account of approximately 
a million dollars, thus creating an annual fixed 
charge of $80,000 to meet the required bonded 
indebtedness. It goes without saying that this 
expenditure cannot be repeated many years 
without causing an increased tax levy to meet 
the carrying charges of the increasing indebt- 
edness. 
The Junior High School. 

I am not an educational expert and therefore 
cannot speak of the educational worth of the 
junior high school; but from statistics taken 
from Philadelphia school records I am prepared 
to say that the difference between the cost per 
pupil in the seventh and eighth grades and the 
1inth grade is out of all proportion. 

For illustration, in a comparative annual 
statement of expenditures in seventh and eighth 
and in ninth grades, prepared recently by Asso- 
ciate Superintendent Wheeler of the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools, it is shown that the total 
cost per pupil in the seventh and eighth grades 
was $43 and $45 respectively, and in the ninth 
grade it was $111 per pupil. Doubtless the cost 
of instructing pupils in the seventh and eighth 


grades would increase if these pupils were put 
in a junior high school; but it is practically cer- 
tain that this would be more than offset by the 
reduction in the cost of instructing ninth grade 
or first year high school pupils. 

Of course, the figures here submitted may not 
be typical of other large cities; but I am quite 


sure that investigations would show that suff- 


cient savings could be effected to overcome the 
objections of those who prefer the type of school 
organizations to which they have always been 
accustomed. 

What better reason may 
change in f 


be advanced for a 
the method of providing for high 
school accommodation ? 
mindful of the fact that 
whatever we may do, collectively or individually, 
in conserving the financial resources of our 
several boards of directors, we must keep step 
in the march of progress of our public schools. 
We must also have in mind the dollars-and-cents 
problem with which we, as secretaries, business 
agents, or directors, are constantly confronted. 
Therefore, we should keep on our desks the 
ever-handy weapons of defence against assaults 


In closing, I am 
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Page of New Textbook Record Used in Philadelphia Schools 




















It Provides‘a Continuous Inventory. 
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Spencer Turbine Vacuum Cleaners 


insure school buildings as free from dust and dirt as your home. 


all the dust at one pass. 
ed, dust-scattering brooms. 


A school building 20 to 25% cleaner and at a lower janitor expense, is the Spencer result. 


Installed in such institutions as Yale, Harvard and Cornell Universities, the Bankers Trust 
Bldg. and the Municipal Building 1 in New York and in the Cincinnati General Hospital ieee 


School Board Journal 


janitor hire. 


More Spencers are installed in school buildings than any other make. 
Installed in old buildings as well as in new ones. 


We shall be pleased to mail interesting data to any member of a school board who will com- 


municate with us. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CLEANER CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


620 CAPITOL AVENUE 


on the school treasury, the pruning-knife or 
the blue pencil. We must use these weapons, 
however, with care and deliberation in dealing 


with the varied problems put up to the school 
board for the extension and elaboration of school 
systems that are now crowded to the doors with 
activities, the cost of some of which is at least 
deubtful as to being right!y charged against the 


school fund. 


A SCHOOL COST ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. 
(Concluded from Page 14) 
all the schools of Michigan City. 
barking on this project it was necessary to take 
an inventory, and this was done during the first 
six weeks of the school year, entirely by students 
of the commercial department. The inventory 
covers all items of school property with the ex- 
ception of buildings and grounds. 

After the completion of the inventory, the 
department drew up a system of stock record 
cards on which it is possible to carry each item 
of supplies handled in the schools. The store- 
room for the entire school system is charged 
with all supplies purchased and all labor and 
bills contracted during the year. Whenever 
Supplies are given out from the storeroom or 
labor is undertaken and completed the proper 
account is credited with these items and the 
proper entries are made on the stock cards. 


Before em- 


_In order to make this work as simple 
sible in the record keeping, a set of blank requi- 
sitions has been drawn up so that for every 
article taken from the storeroom and every 
p:ece of work done, a requisition is made out by 
the principal of the building where these items 
are required, and filed with the commercial de 
partment. The Board has furnished the depart- 
ment with every invoice of goods bought and 
every bill for work or repairs done, and the stu- 


as pos- 


dents of the department have copied these in- 
and have 


Voices for their own files made the 


proper distributions. This gives them valuable 
acquaintance with the various forms under 
which different firms invoice their accounts. 

It is expected when this system is thoroly in 
operation and has had a chance to show what 
can be done, that the commercial department 
will be the gainers by having been brought into 
live touch with actual business conditions and 
the school] will profit by knowing what the actual 
distribution of its running expenses for the 


year has been. L. W 


. Keeler, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


EXAMINATIONS—CREDITS— 
EXPERIENCE. 


(Concluded from Page 18) 


HOBBIES: 


and reared on the premises, and sometimes even 
then it is not trusted. 

It is an absurd but well known fact that a 
successful teacher of one city must often dis- 
count her services for several years when she 
changes location, not because her work is poor 
but just because. 

a certain 
After two 
wished to return and was obliged to 
begin again at a small salary and work up to 
» left off. Now, if he was not 
equal to himself, why give him any place at all ? 


I know of a young man who left 


system to enter another business. 


years he 
the point where he 
Surely they know his ability, and it could have 
changed but little in two years. 

I am not by any means an advocate of ingrat- 
itude for long years of faithful service, if it is 
efficient. But when time is the only considera- 
and real service is 
hobby 


hands of mature 


tion for a maximum salary, 


discounted, the Experience becomes a 
ridiculous plaything in the 
people who ought to have better sense. 


If I were 
intendent I would make a desperate attempt to 


a school board member or a super- 


Why Not Start September 
In a School Building That 


IS SANITARY? 


The renovating season is here. 


Don’t neglect the opportunity you will have of welcoming 
back your pupils to a school building that is clean and free 
from stifling dust and one that can be kept clean and free 
from stifling dust with one-third the 


The Spencer swivel tool gets 
Four men can do more cleaning with it than five with the old-fashion- 





3H. P. 





pay for real efficient service, and the best ser- 


vice would command the best salary, regardless 
of Examination, College degrees, or Experience. 
I would rather pension an old teacher and re- 
heve her from active service than to set the bad 
‘xamp ” of paying a high price for poor work. 


And, i ' IT had a superior 


the fick fy and had not even a high school 


teacher who “delivered 
diploma, I would pay her in proportion to the 
value of her work. 


PROGRESS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN PORTLAND. 


(Continued from Page 22) 


story building, if possible. Grounds appreciate 


in value, but improvements deteriorate and 
grow obsolete. One-story buildings are cheaper 
and safer. Less expensive materials enter into 
the construction—that interests the taxpayers. 
Danger from panics and fire are minimized 
that interests the parents. 
Operating experts test fuel, lamps, heating 
plants and cleaning compounds and provide the 
janitors with individual instruction and sys 
schooling. The 


tematic operating expert is a 


modern institution. He would certainly have 
had much to do 

There were 
the district. A supply room was maintained, 
about fifty different items of school 
Delivery 


25 years ago. 
at one time, over forty buyers for 
carrying 


and janitor supp’ies. wagons were 


hired when large packages were hauled; other- 
wise, principals and janitors carried whatever 
they requisitioned. The store room now con- 
tains five thousand different 
nearly everything upon which there 
call. These materials are for cooking and sew- 
electrica!, building, 
repairs. 


covering 
is steady 


items, 


ing, furniture, plumbing, 
janitor supplies and equipment and 


The selection is so carefuliy made that the en- 
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End All Shade Troubles | 








SIMPLICITY AND 





Purchase FRAMPTON’S ADJUST- 
ABLE SHADES NOW. They have 
no superior for DURABILITY, 
NEATNESS. 
Permit perfect light and ventilation. 
They are always in order and always WORK. 
Prompt and satisfactory service guaranteed. 
Prices Right 


Frampton Window Shade Co. 


Pendleton, Ind. 





Johnson's yi Window "Shade Adjusters 





are the standard 
fixture for con- | 
trolling LIGHT and 
the SHADE in 
schools. They 
hold the shade 
ROLLER firmly at 
any height and 
work equally well 
on any Cloth Shade. 
For new or old 
buildings. Sold 
thru leading Shade 
and Drapery Houses or 
JOHNSON'S direct. School 


Boards (in mar- 


SHADE ADJUSTERS 
ket) can have 
REGULATE free full size per- 
LIGHT ano VENTILATION manent adjuster 
for trial. 





f. &. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
7208 Eberhardt Ave. 








Hart’s 
Historical Aids 


A complete set of U.S. History 
Charts in colors, showing territorial 
growth of U. S. from 1795 to 1916. 


A lasting object lesson in colors. 
Price only $3.00 a set. 
Exclusive territory given. 
Published by 


Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin Co. 
776 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 








“SUPREMA” 


(Patent Pending 
The Adjustable Window Shade of 


Everlasting Satisfaction 


The long sought for Practical Ad- 
justable Shade Equipment in con- 
nection with Window Shades of 
Superlative Merit. 

THE ONLY 


REAL ADJUSTABLE SHADE 


IN THE WORLD 


Write for Descriptive Booklet with 
price list and samples of shade fabric. 


SUPREMA SHADING WORKS 


230 S. FIFTH AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 














CHICAGO, ILL. 





the lead. 
the same. 


not practical. 





try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


tire stock inventories less than $15,000. Orders 
are not filled until they are approved by all 
proper authorities. The district maintains its 
own delivery truck, which visits each school once 
every four weeks under schedule, and is able to 
care for most emergency calls over an area of 
72.93 square miles. 

All records of the district now center in one 
place. Budgets and financial statements orig- 
inate there. Banks pay as high as 4 per cent 
interest on deposits. Banks did not do this in 
Portland in 1891. Warrants are no longer issued. 
Bills are paid by check, and mailed to creditors 
in the same manner as payments are made in 
commercial houses. 

Fire insurance is practically carried by the 
district, which already has about $70,000 in bank 
subject to call. What used to be annual prem- 
iums are paid into an insurance account. Four 
years of this policy built up the fund. This 
sum of $15,000 annually is saved for real needs 
and never goes into an expense account. It 
protects against loss by fire, and covers all school 
district liability premiums on automobiles, 
boiler insurance, and employes’ insurance. The 
last mentioned is and will continue to be car- 
ried in old line companies, until the liability 
status of the school district is known thru liti- 
gation now before the courts. 

Portland schools provide for a large number 
of non-residents, especially high school pupils, 
at a cost of about $20,000 annual'y. The last 
legislature placed on the statute books, a high 
school tuition fund bill written. up in my office. 
This opened up high schools all over the state, 
to every boy and girl in Oregon, and saved other 
high school districts proportionately much more 
than Portland. I am told that United States 
Commissioner of Education, P. P. Claxton, has 


pronounced this enactment the fairest and most 
practical of any law passed by any of the states 
in the interest of secondary education. State 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 


is sharp. 
‘When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 
That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 


























Suspension 
Shade Adjuster 


ADMITS NO SHARP LIGHT 
LINE AT EDGE OF SHADE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C. I. WIMMER & CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 




















Your address will bring you valuable 
information. Shop Early. 








Superintendent of Public Instruction of Ore- 
gon, J. A. Churchill, has stated that over three 
thousand Oregon students have been enabled to 
attend high school, who would never have been 
able to do so without this law. Now Portland, 
and every other standard high school district in 
the state, is paid tuition for her non-residents, 
by tax upon non-high school parts of counties 
from which these students come. Usually a 
careful study of conditions will reveal a way 
whereby education can be secured without the 
already tax laden city sustaining all the burden. 

The foregoing represents some of the business 
problems so'ved by Portland schools within the 
memory of the Scnuoo. Boarp JourNnaL. There 
are others to be solved, and it is confidently be- 
lieved that when 25 more anniversaries have 
carved their tributes into the future, Portland 
will have solved some of them which will not 
benefit Portland alone, but will shed some light 
into the paths of others. 


MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOLS 


(Continued from Page 24) 

local service company, can generally secure a 
reduction in the rate charged for current, solely 
because of this far-sighte] arrangement. 

Second—A school so arranged can at any time 
install a plant if the power requirements in- 
crease or the local rates for current are raised. 

Third—<A school with boilers and piping, de- 
signed for power plant service, will have a much 
more serviceable equipment and a better heating 
installation at the most important point in the 
heating system, viz., where the heat is developed. 

Schools, which have large power requirements 
and in which plants are installed, have found 
the following advantageous: 

First—Current can be obtained in almost un- 
limited quantities with practically no addi- 
tional expense. 


Second—The buildings are entirely independ- 
ent of outside trouble such as wires blown down, 
trouble at the central station, ete. 

Third—No charges are incurred during sum- 
mer closing. 

Fourth—Current of any kind or quality can 
be generated whereas, with outside service, cur- 
rent (such as the local service company decides 
to furnish) must be accepted and used. Often 
times such outside current is totally unsuited 
for school work. 

Fifth—It is possible to have all the above ad- 
vantages and still save money to a considerable 
extent, the exact amount depending on the local 
conditions. 

It may be remarked that most of the current 
furnished by service companies is of the “alter- 
nating” variety which, while suitable for lights, 
is totally unsuited for school work where motors 
are directly connected to large ventilating fans 
and other apparatus is used requiring slow speed 
or variable control motors. Alternating current 
in fact is so undesirable that in many schools 
a motor-generator set is installed consisting of 
an alternating current motor operated by out 
side current. This motor drives a “direct cur- 
rent” generator which, in turn, supplies the 
school. While the result attained with such 
apparatus is the same as if direct current were 
furnished by the company it is not economical. 
Only about 90 per cent of the energy put in at 
one end of the machine ccmes out of the other 
and thus the power bill is increased by about 10 
per cent for which no service is rendered. 

The principal reason that electric companies 
continue to furnish alternating current is that 
this current can be raised to higher voltage and 
therefore can be transmitted on a smaller wire 
than direct current. The current thus mee 
most economically the requirement of the ser 
vice company which is the transmission of cur 
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Solve Your Window Shade Problem 


School superintendents and school board members all 
agree that our Window Shades cannot be equalled. 


The Window Shade is an important part of the school 
building and should receive your utmost attention. 


Draper's Cotton Duck Adjustable 


are guaranteed to give the maximum amount of service 
at a minimum cost. Once installed and the Window 
Shade Problem is solved for all times. In making 
your purchases this year, be sure and specify Draper’s 
Window Shades. Our new catalog will be of partic- 
ular interest to you. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO0., inorana™? 


Now and for All Times 


Window Shades 








2 of the 15 





Varieties 





DUCK 
SHADES 


free sample. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO., : 


STEELE’S 


Write for prices, catalog and 


SPICELAND, IND. 
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THE 


SIM-PULL SHADE REGULATOR 


Practical—Effective— Inexpensive 
Fits Any Shade or Window 
“The only device of the kind now being sold and 


recommended by leading Window Shade and 
School Supply concerns.’ 


Supplied in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches respectively 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE, Mfgrs. 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 























Fig. 130. 


rent from the central station to the point of use 
with a minimum loss and least cost. ‘The con- 
sumer, however, must take it as delivered re- 
gardless of the requirements at the consuming 
end of the line and of his own interests. 


THE LINCOLN HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 29) 

Boilers, Furnaces and Engine...... 
Labor and Materials for Boiler House 
Labor and Materials for Fan Room. 
Labor and Materials for Air Ducts. . 
Kitchen pt errr er 
Equipment and Furniture.......... 
Architects’ Fees 
Grading 


8,807.65 
11,987.67 
1,808.35 
2,990.79 
3,099.37 
25,159.08 
22,848.65 
sbnnkiebbupdinesseciansee’: (ee 
Miscellaneous and Unpaid Expense. 27,631.80 
Betel’ a ssebdedintessbusticeee 
Sit 25,150.00 


... «+ - $609,906.25 
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SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 
Geneva, Ohio. The board has leased a plot of 
sround which will be devoted to school garden- 
Ng purposes. The plot will be divided into sec- 











tions, with three or four pupils to each section. 
The same kind of plants will be grown in each 
piece of ground. Prizes will be awarded to the 
groups having the best and largest yield of 
vegetables. 

Cambridge, Mass. Two school gardens have 
been arranged for the pupils of the elementary 
schools. At one school a total of fifty children 
have undertaken the work of preparing the 
ground and planting the seeds. 

Oakland, Cal. The board has adopted the s0- 
called preferred list as its guide in the employ- 
ment of new teachers. A large number of teach- 
ers from outside the city and a number of gradu- 
ates from the University of California will be 
placed on the list of prospectives. The necessary 
instructors for the school year will be drawn 
from the eligible list at the discretion of Supt. 
A. C. Barker. 

At the Bismarck School the attendance was 
28,550, the highest recorded for any school. The 
Farragut School was second with 23,974 and the 
Clark School third with 22,120. The average 
attendance for an evening was 11,572. 

The Committees on Education and Corporate 
Stock Budget of the Board of Estimate, New 
York City, on May 16, presented a joint report 
on the matter of providing school accommoda- 
tions. It is recommended that a duplicate plan 
of school organization be adopted to eliminate 
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Second Floor Plan of the Bancroft Prevocational and Junior High School, Lincoln, Neb 
Messrs. Berlinghof & Davis, Architects, Lincoln 
(For illustrations and text see page 30.) 


part-time and double sessions, over-size classes, 
unsatisfactory schoolrooms and accommodations 
for expected growths in school population. It is 
requested that $5,900,239 be appropriated to cover 
the cost of alterations, new sites, or additions to 
existing sites, new buildings, and additions to 
old buildings. Of the total appropriations, $794,- 
017 are for additions to high schools and the 
remainder for the reconstruction and extension 
of existing elementary school plants. 

Wichita, Kans. The board is considering the 
adoption of a policy providing for a unit plan of 
building for all future structures. It is the 
opinion of the members that the detached units 
can be constructed more cheaply than an ordi- 
nary ward school; that the buildings are easily 
provided with a maximum of light and ventila- 
tion, and that the plan offers adequate play- 
ground space in the center of the building site. 

Saginaw, Mich. Automatic savings banks have 
been established in five schools. The present 
banks are an extension of the system invented 
and installed by R. T. Hosking of Saginaw. 

The annual spelling contest of the sixth grades 
of Augusta, Me., was held during the week of 
May 27th. The written contest, which consisted 
of one hundred words, was given to each pupil 
in the sixth grade. The prize, which is a framed 
picture selected by the pupils, is hung in the 
room of the winning school. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 





THE EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
announces the removal of its offices and show rooms to their new building 


703 East 13th St., New York 


For convenience of the trade a show room has also been established 


at the VICTORIA BUILDING, 27th St., Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
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PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION AWARDED 
EBERHARD FABER 
Grand Prize and Two Gold Medals for 


Lead Pencils, Penholders, Erasers and Rubber Bands 


The Splendid Lead in This Pencil 
Makes for Economy and Efficiency 


No. 293 
“Fine Writing’ 


ORISA INA 408 WH Round. 
a Green Polish, 

Grades 

ae Fl 


EBERHARD FABER, New York 
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Humiliating. 

The professor was given a banner to carry, 
but in spite of the entreaties of the marshal, 
refused to open it, but marched the entire dis- 
tance with it furled. When he got home his 
wife accosted him: 

“John,” said she, “why on earth didn’t you 
unfurl your banner?” 

“Had you seen what it said on that banner?” 
retorted John. 

She admitted she hadn’t. 

“Well, this was the inscription: ‘Men can vote. 
Why can’t 1?” 

They All Do. 

When he finished his freshman year he 
thought that he would begin as far down on the 
commercial ladder as first vice-president, for he 
knew that by hard work and application he could 
fight his way to the topmost rung. 

When his sophomore year was over he believed 
that it would be really the best for him to go in 
as Western field-manager. A taste of the West 
would do him good, anyhow. 

When he had completed the junior year he de- 
cided that he would be content to the 
a future president 


accept 
position of chief clerk, as 
should know all the details of his business. 
When his degree was given him he went out 
and applied for a job, just as anybody else would. 


Puck. 
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A Superintendent’s Wife. 


Professor Jones—lI haven’t your 
meetings of the N. E. 


Mrs. White 


summer in his own way, as I want him to. 


seen 





husband at the 
A. in late years, Mrs. White. 
No, he spends his vacations at home and enjoys the 





NIL DESPERANDUM. 


(Shakesperean Sonnet of a Sweet Girl 
Graduate.) 
BY MAY AYRES. 
Here on the threshold of the world I stand 
Dazed by the vision of my future life, 
When, yielding to Necessity’s command, 
I too must join the never ending strife. 
Before me lies each weary, weary year, 
Youth slowly changing into middle age, 
My home an alien room, devoid of cheer, 
My only thought—to earn a living wage. 
Day after day in unremitting toil 
Still shall I labor on, my dying groan, 
Drowned in the heartless city’s loud turmoil 
I shall expire unfriended and alone. 
Yet—stay! Before Death comes, the grim 
destroyer, 

Who knows but I may 


A Youthful Cynic. 
Teacher—Now, children, what is it we want 
most in the world to make us perfectly happy ¢ 
The things we ain’t got. 


-marry my employer! 


Bright Youngster 
A Well-Learned Lesson. 

“Well, Willie,” said father as the precocious 
offspring returned from his first day at school, 
“what did you learn at school today ?” 

“Lots 0’ answered Willie proudly. 
“T learned always to say, ‘Yes, sir’ and ‘No, sir’ 
and ‘Yes, ma’am’ and ‘No, ma’am’.” 

“Oh, you did?” 

“Yep.” 


things,” 


A You told me 
had 


ecucator. 


Jones become an 


B—Not at al!. I said 
he had taken a school. 

An exchange prints 
the following list of 


ending in 
adds the 
pronunciation of the 


wor d S 
“ough,” and 


more obseure words, SO 


fax as ascertainab!e 


from the dictionaries: 
Messrs. Gough (goff), 
Hough (huff), and 
Clough (eluff), tho 


tough enough, thought 
thru the day that they 
would visit Mr. Brough 
(broo), who, having a 
hicecough (hiceup) and 
a cough, lived in a 
clough (cluff or clou), 


with plenty of dough, 


and a tame chough 
(chuff) kept near a 
plough in a rough 


trough, hung to a 


bough over a_ lough 
(loch). A slough (s!'uf) 
of the bank into the 
slough (sloo) injured 


his thoroughbred’s 


summer hough (hock). 
the for- 


signer shudders at those 


No wonder 


four terrible letters! 


Overproduction. 

Emanuel Geibel, a German lyric poet of the 
nineteenth century, wrote delightful verses. For 
seme of his youthful readers, however, his poems 
had no charm. One boy voiced his own and his 
mates’ grievance in a letter to the poet that Das 
Buch fiir Alle reprints: 

To Herr Emanuel Geibel, Liibeck, February 
11, 1882. Honored Herr Geibel. We finished 
learning your poem, “The Hope of Spring,” to 
day. A week ago five boys had to stay after 
school because they hadn’t learned it, and to 
day two got something with the rod because they 
still didn’t know it. I suppose you didn’t think 
of that when you wrote the poem. And you are 
one of the shorter poets, too. Schiller is the 
lcngest, but then we don’t get him until the first 
rrade. Our teacher says that your poem is very 
pretty; but there are so many pretty poems, and 
we have to learn them all. Please don’t write 
any more poems! 

.The Limit in Politeness. 

A certain professor is unusually courteous, 
both in and out of the classroom. One day he 
made a bonfire, says the New York Sun, in his 
back garden. The flames, creeping rapidly thru 
the dry stubble, frightened him, and he believed 
So he ran 
wildly down the street, crying at the top of his 


his house was in imminent danger. 


voice: 
“Help! Fire! Fire! Help!” 
And then, as if thinking himself too abrupt 
and urgent, he politely added, so his neighbors 
suy: 
“That is, all those who can conveniently do 


b 
SO. 


Just Like a Boy. 

“Bobby,” inquired the mother, “did you wash 
your face before the music teacher came ?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“And your hands?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“And your ears?’ 

“Well, ma,” said Bobby, judicially, “I washed 
the one that would be next to her.” 

As Others See Us. 
“We'll, Jimmy, what is a witch?” 


“A witch is like a real old maid what 


” 


Teacher 
Jimmy 
ain’t got no husband 
“Why Jimmy,” and Miss Gray a& 
sumed a coquettish air, “do you think I ama 


witeh ?” 


Teacher 


Jimmy (excitedly and apologetically)—“Oh! 
more like a fairy grand 
Cincinnati School Index. 
He Won’t Go Out Any More. 
I understand Blink flunked out. 
What shall I do! 


no, ma’am; ‘you’re 


mother.” 


Rough 
Fusser (in What 


shall I do! 


Rough 


agony ) 


Here, don’t take it so hard. 
But he was the only fellow I knew 
with a dress suit. 


lusser 


Practical Idealist. 

Teacher: Now, Charles, what beautiful phe 
nomenon is to be seen frequently when the sul 
shines while it rains? 

Charles: Umbrellas.—Fliegende Blaetter. 
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Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
placein this Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 

Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Frampton Window Shade Co. 
The Aeroshade Company. 
Suprema Shading Works, 
Caxton School Supply Co. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

Empire Seating Co 

Langslow, Fowler Co. 

ART MATERIALS. 

Binney & Smith. 

Eagle Pencil Co. 

American Crayon Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds. 

Thos. Charles Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. 8S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

Stee] Furniture Co. 

N. J. School & Church Furn. Co. 
Heywood Bros, & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 


BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 
T r 


ION, 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Beaver Board Companies. 
Caxton School Supply Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE 


Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co, 
Albion Bangor Slate Co. 
Crown Slate Co. 

Excelsior Slate Co. 
Granville Hahn. 

Jackson Bangor Slate Co. 
E. J. Johnson. 

Lehigh Slate Mfg. Co. 
North Bangor Slate Co. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 
Phoenix Slate Co. 

M. L. Tinsman & Co, 
Thomas Zellner. 


BOLLERS. 
Kewanee Boiler Co. 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co, 
Peckham, Little & Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS, 
A. J. Barnes Pub, Co. 
Ginn & Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Christopher Sower Co. 
Rand McNally & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
American Book Co. 
The Phonographic 
A. Flanagan Co, 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
Chas. FE. Merrill. 
BUILDERS’ 
Sargent & Co. 
CARD INDEX SUPPLIES. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 
CHEMICALS, 
Central Scientific Co. 
CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 
Associated Mfrs. Co 
A. Flanagan Co 
DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 

DEODORIZERS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 

Associated Mfrs. Co. 


Institute. 


HARD WARE, 


Theo. B, Robertson Products Co. 


Central City Chemical Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 


Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 


E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
\ewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Economy Drawing Table Co, 
C. Christiansen. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 
DOOR CHECKS. 
Door Check Co. 


DRAFTING ROOM 


C FURNITURE, 
rand Rapid 


H. Shela ne& Co 


Economy Ty iwing Table Co. 
C. Christiansen 


Norton 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American Sch 


ids School Equip. Co. 
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DRAWING 
A. Flanagan Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 

L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

Glauber Brass Mfg. Co. 

D. A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co. 

Ingberg Sanitary Supply Co. 

ERASERS, 

Peter & Volz. 

Caxton School Supply Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS. 

American Seating Co. 

Wisconsin Electric Co. 
FILING CABINETS. 

Globe-Wernicke Co. 

FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS, 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Stand. Electric Time Co. 

FIRE ESCAPES. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers 


MATERIAL, 


Assn. 

FIRE EXIT DEVICES, 
Vonnegut Hardware Co, 
Sargent & Co. 


FIRE EXIT LATCHES, 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 

FIRE EXTINGUISHERS, 
Samuel Lewis. 

FIRE PROOF 
Dahlstrom Metallic 


FLAGS, 
The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co. 


FLOOR BRUSHES, 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Spring Handle Co. 

John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 
FLOOR DEAF#NING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


FORGES, 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
FUMIGATORS, 
Associated Mfrs, Co. 
Central City Chemical Co, 
FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co, 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peter & Volz Co. 


DOORS, 
Door Co. 


Steel Furniture Co, 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co, 


Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co, 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 
Superior Seating Co, 
Educational Equipment 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 


GAS MACHINES, 
Detroit Heat. & Light. Co. 
Tirrill Gas Macnine Co, 
GENERAL SCHOOL 
American Seating Co, 
Ek. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Thos. Charles Co. 
A, Flanagan Co. 
Whitaker & Ray-Wiggin 

GLOBES. 

tand, McNally & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill 
HEATING APPARATUS, 
Amer. Foundry & Furnace Co. 
INK—DRY. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Bayless Sons Co, 
A. Flanagan Co 
INK WELLS. 
U. S. Inkwell Co 
The Tannewitz Works 
American Seating Co. 
Squires Inkwell Co. 
Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Co. 

JANITORS’ SUPPLIES, 
Associated Mfrs, Co, 
Samuel Lewis. 
Theo. B. Robertson 
\. Flanagan Co 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 

Thos. Charles Co, 


LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
Central Scientifie Co. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE, 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co 


Co, 


Co 


Inkstand 


Products Co 


SUPPLIES. 





LATHES, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
FE. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
C. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip, Co. 


LIBRARY SHELVING, 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 


LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. 


LIQUID SLATING, 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


LIQUID SOAP. 
American Sanitary Products Co, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


LOCKERS, 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co, 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Hart & Hutchinson. 


MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
Crescent Machine Co 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES, 


Grand Rapids School Equip. Co, 
EK. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co, 
Cc. Christiansen. 
A. L. Bemis 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
MAPS, 


McConnell School Supply Co. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
Williams, Ine, 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES, 
Nicholas Power Co, 


MOVABLE CHAIR-DESKS. 
Columbia School Supply Co, 
Empire Seating Company. 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 

PAINTS-WALL, 
Patek Bros. 
Keystone Varnish Co, 
Sherwin-Williams Co, 


PAPER TOWELS. 


John 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Samuel Lewis. 
PARTITIONS, 


Partition Co. 
Wilson Mfg. Co. 
PASTE, 
Arthur 8. Hoyt Co. 
Bayless Sons Co, 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS, 
Fr. H. Cook & Co, 
PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 
W. S. Tothill. 
Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 


PLUMBING FIXTURES, 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
PD, A. Ebinger San. Mfg. Co. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 
American Portable 
The Armstrong Co. 
Louis Bossert & Sons 
PROGRAM CLOCKS, 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS, 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
SAFES. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. 
Educational Equipment Co. 


Folding 
Jas. G 


House Co. 


SCHOOLROOM HEATERS. 
Excelsior Stove & Mfg. Co. 
International Heater Co. 





SCHOOL WAGONS, 
The Wayne Works. 
Studebaker Corporation. 
Delphi Wagou Works. 
Cc. J, Olsen & Sons. 
Marshalltown Buggy Co. 


SCHOOL WAGON HEATERS, 

Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES, 

Globe-Wernicke Co. 


SELF MOISTENING BRUSHES, 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL, 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


STATUARY. 
National Art Supply Co, 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
TALKING MACHINES. 

Victor Talking Machine Co, 
TEACHERS’ INSURANCE, 
Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters. 

TELEPHONES, 
Western Electrie Co. 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION, 
Johnson Service Co, 

TOILET PAPER, 
Peckham, Little & Co, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

Samuel Lewis. 

TOWER CLOCKS, 
Standard Electric Time Co. 

TYPEWRITERS. 
Remington Typewriter Co, 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS, 
United Electric Co. 

Western Electric Co, 





VARNISH, 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 


VENTILATING APPARATUS, 
Amer, Foundry & Furnace Co, 


VERTICAL FILE SUPPLIES. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 
VISES, 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
C. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 
A. L. Bemis. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co, 


WALL BURLAPS, 
Cott-a-Lap Co. 


WALL DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 


WALL PAINTS, 
Patek Bros, 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS. 
Samuel Lewis. 


WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE, 
Austral Window Co. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS, 
Cc, I, Wimmer. 

R. R. Johnson. 

Whitcomb & Boyce. 


WINDOW VENTILATORS, 
Federal Sign System (Electric). 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS, 

L. O, Draper Co. 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY, 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

Crescent Machine Co, 

Tannewitz Works. 

American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
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